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GENERAL  PREFACE 


TO  THB 


THREE  PARTS. 


1.  TwnoUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this  work  It  is 
my  infitntion  to  number  the  paragi>pht»  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  each  Part.  This  renders  the 
business  of  frference  more  easy  than  it  can  be 
rendered  by  any  mode  in  my  power  to  find  oat  i 
nuAy  easy  reference  sates  a  great  deal  of  paper 
and  tnrint^  and  also»  which  ought  to  be  more 
nduable^  a  great  deal  of  time,  of  which  an  in« 
dustrioas  man  has  never  any  to  spare.  To  de« 
sire  the  reader  to  look  at  paragraph  such  a  num* 
her  of  such  a  parU  will  frequently,  as  he  will 
find,  save  him  both  money  and  labour;  for, 
without  this  power  of  reference,  the  paragraph, 
or  the  substance  of  it,  would  demand  being  re« 
peated  in  the  place  where  the  reference  would 
be  pcnnted  out  to  him. 
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ii  GENERAL  PREFACE. 

2.  Amongst  all  the  publications^  which  I 
have  yet  seen,  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States,  si'  A^cduiltfy  to  A'de  ik;  'a^d'  especially 
to  farm  in,  I  have  never  yet  observed  one  that 
conveyed  to  Englishmen  any  thing  like  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  meatter.  :  Some  writers  of 
Travels  in  these  States  have  jolted  along  in  the 
stages  from  place  ta-plae%  have  lounged  away 
their  time  with  the  idle  part  of  their  own 
conDtfymen^  apd> '  taking  every  tbiiw  deferent 
from  wb^l^  they  lett  at  hoMe  for .  tfael  efl^  of 
igdoranoe,  arid  every  things  not  servile  to  be  the 
effect  of  insolenoe^  have  desoiubfed  the  country 
asrunfit  for  a  civilised  beitig^  to  reside  in*  Others^ 
coming  with  a  resolutioa  to  And-mcry  thing 
better  than  at  home,?arid  weakly  deeming  tfaeni^ 
selves  pledged  to  find  climate^  soil^  aiid  idi 
blessed  by  the  effects  of  freedom!,  iiave  painted 
the  country  as  a  perfect  "paradise;  they  have 
seen  nothing  but  blooming  orchards  hnd  imrii- 
ing- faces. 

,  3.  The  account^  which  I  shall  give,  shall  be 
that  of  actuid  experience.  I  will  say  what  I 
know  and  what  I  have  ieen  arid  what  I  have 
done.    I  mean  to  give  an  account  of  a  Yeaa's 
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Residence,  ten  months  in  this  Island  and  two 
months  in  Pennsylvania,  in  whith  I  went  back 
to  the  first  ridge  of  inounffetins.     In  the  course 
of  Ate  TBTOEE  PARTS,  of  which  this  work  will 
consist,  each  part  making  a  small  volume,  every 
thinfg  which  appears  to  me  useful   to  persons 
intending  to  come  to  this  country  shall  be  com- 
nftiinicftted ;    but,   more   especially  that  which 
may  be  useful  to  farmers  s  because,  as  to  such 
matters,  1  have  ample  (experience.     Indeed,  this 
is.tiib  main  thing;  ioT  this  is  really  and  trtily 
n  counti^  df  farmers.     Here,  Governors,  Legis« 
]atoM,  PhssidehtSi   all  are  farmers.     A   farmer 
bere^'ift  iidt  .th&  poor  dependent  wretch  that  a 
TbMttflhi^'Cavalry  man  is,  or  that  a  Treason- 
J617  man  is^    A  former  here  depends  dn  nobody 
bot  himself  and  dh  his  own  proper  means ;  and^ 
iC^4^^i>e  not  at  his  ease,  and  even  rich,  it  niiiist 
be  his  own  faultl'^ 

''•41  To'mak^  mien  clearly  see  what  they  may 
db  in 'any  situation  of  life,  one  of  the  best  modes^ 
if'ilottbe  t«fryl)e8t,  is  togive  them,  in  detail^ 
ikiiiicc6^'of  S^hitt  6n^  has  dohe  oneself  in  that 
MWe^ltikiatibnf,  akl  bow^'and  whl^h  and  where 

olMfihsd  doiie^it.    This;   as  far  aft  relates  to 

B  S 
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faifttifig  and  house^keeping  in  the  country,  it: 
the  mode  that  I  shall  pursue.  I  shall  give  an 
accouDt  of  what  I  hi^ve  done;  and,  while  this 
will  convince  any  good  farmer,  or  any  man;  of 
tolerable  means^  that  he  may,  if  he  will,  do  the> 
aanie,  it  will  give  him  an  idea  of.  the  c4iniate,i 
soil,  crops,  &c.  a  thousand  times  more  neat  aiid; 
correct,  than  could  be  conveyed  to  his  ofiindby: 
any  general   description,  unaccoqupaniedwith/ 

•  ■ 

actual  experimental  accounts. 

5.  As  the  expressing  of  this  ij9lention  may^ 
perhaps,  suggest  to  theTeaderto  ask,  bpw  it.ift 
that  mugh  can  be  known  on  the  subjeoli  of 
Fanning  hy  a  man,  who,  for  thiriy^sisf  out  of 
M^y-two  years  of  his  life  has  been  a^S^ilrr  ^ 
a  Political  Writer^  and  who^.  of  course,  has 
spent  so  large  a  part  of  his  Ujne  in  garrison^ 

•    ■        ■      •  ■ 

and  in  great  cities,  X.  will  beg  leave,  to,. satisfy 
this  natural  curiosity  before-hand; 

0.  Early  habits  atni .  affections  sel49i9  ^^ 
us  while  we  have  yigour  of  mind  left«  Irwas 
brought  up   uqder  a  father^.,  .whose    ta)k  jiri^ 

chiefly  about  his  garden,  ^^nd.  bis  fi^)l|^,  ^jfi^. 

■•I 

^|«!;^rd  to  wbich .  he  wai|. fgined  for  his  ^skill  .^Nid 

■ 

his  exemplaiy  neatness.    From  my  very  infaa9^3 
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Irom  tbe  age  t>jf  six  y^BTs,  when  I  climbed  op 
tbe  Bide  of  m  steep  saDd-rock,  and  there  scooped 
me  oot  a  plot  four  feet  square  to  make  ime  a 
garden,  and  the  soil  for  which  I  carried  up  in 
the  bosom  of  my  little  blue  smock -froofe  (or 
honting-shirt),  I  have  never  lost  one  particte  of 
my  iidssion  for  these  iiealtby  and  Tatiicmal  and 
heart-tbeering  pursuits,  in  which  everyday  pre^ 
sents  something  new,  in  which  tbe  spirits  are 
knenrr-  4M»ffbr»4  to  flag,  and  in  ¥rhich  iBdustry, 
AiHv  an4  care  are  sore  to  meet  wHk  their  Aut 
TCward.  I  have  never,  for  mliy  eight  months 
togetber»  during  my  whole  life,  been  wittiont  a 
garden.  So  ware  are  we  to  overcome  difficirittes 
wbere  the  heart  and  mind  are  bent  on  the  thing 
lo  be  obtained ! 

7*  The  beautifiii  plantation  of  American 
TVees  round  my  house  at  Bolley^  the  seeds  of 
which  were  itentme,  at  my  request,  from  Penn 
aylvania^  in  1809,  and  some  of  which  are  how 
^Kdftjf  forty  feet  high,  all  sown  and  planted  by 
myself^  wilU  I  hope,  long  remain  as  a  specimen 
of  my  perseverance  in  this  way.  During  my 
whole  life  I  have  been  a  gardener.  There  is  i^ 
past  of  the  business,  which,  first  or  last,  I  havfe 
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.not  performed  with,  my  own  baad^)  And>  <? 
:to  it^  I  owe  very  little  to  books,  except  tbat  of 
TviLi  for  I  never  read  a. good  one* in  my  life^ 
except  a  French  book,  called  iht .  MamtJtl  fdu 
Jardinier. 

9.  As  to  farming,  I  was  bred  at  the  plongh* 
tail,  and,  in  the  Hop-Gardens  of  FamhMa  ,ni 
Surrey,  my  natiine  place*  and  which  spot,  ^^as  fit 
.80  happened,  is  the  neatest, in  England,  and,  I 
believe,  in  the  whole  world.  All  there  is  :a 
garden.  The  neat  culture  of  the  hop  extends 
its  influence  to  the  fields  round  about.  Hedges 
cut  with  shears  and  ^every  other  naark  of  skill 
and  care  strike  the  eye  at  Famham,  and  be- 
come fainter  and  fainter  as  you  go  from  it  in 
every  direction.  I  have  had,  besides,  {freat  ex- 
perience  in  farming  for  several  years  !6f  late ; 
for,  one  man  will  gain  more  knowledge  to  a 
year  than  another  will  in  a  life.  It  is  the  taste 
for  the  thiug  that  really  gives  the  knowledge. 

9*  To  this  taste, ^produced  in  me  by  adesiie 
to  imitate  a  father  whom  I  ardently  lovdd,  and 
to  whose  very  word  I  listened  with  adfnitatidn, 
I  owe  no  small  part  of  my  happiness,  fb#  a 
greater  proportion  of  which  very  ftw  imte  lever 
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had  to  be  gsat^ftil  io  God.  These  porstits,  in« 
nocADtiii  tbeiDfielves,  iDBtraciive  in  their  ?erj 
nature^  and  afmkjps  tending  to  preserve  hcBilh, 
have  a  coostlint,'  a  neverifailin|;  iseuree^  of  cecre* 
ation  to  me ;  and,  .which  I  count  anoongst  tbe 
greatest  of  4beir  benefits  and  blessings^  they  have 
idwajs,  in  my  honse,  supplied  the  place  of  ihe 
caid-taUe,  the  dice-bosc,  the  obess4>oard .  aQ4 
the  lounging  bottle.  Time  never  hangs  on  th^ 
hand*  uf  liim,  who  delights  in  these  ptirsoitSi 
and  whochas  books  on  the  .subfoct  >io  j^ipd. 
£vea  when  jhot  up  wiibin  the  walUof  apiiisoii^ 
for' having-  complained .  that  ^  Englishmen  :had 
been  ilog^ediiai  the  4ieartoF  England  under^a 
gnaord:  of  iGehnan  iBayonetsi^usd  iSabres ;  fvcti 
then^  I  foimd  in  these  pursuits  a  somroe  of  plea^- 
sore  inexhaustible.  To  -that  of  ihe  whole  of 
our  English  books  oatbese  matters,  I:then  a^dcd 
the  reading  of  all  the  valuable  French  books; 
and' I  then,  for  the  first  time,  read  that  Book  of 
all  Books  on  husbandry,  the  vork'  of. Jethro 
TuLL,  to  the  principles  of  whom  I  owe  there  than 
to  all  my  other  reading  and  all  my  experience^ 
and  of  which  principles  I  hope  to  find  time  to 
give  a  sketch,  at  least,  in  some  future  P^RT  of 
this  work. 
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10.   I  wish  it  to  be  observed^  that^  in^  any 

■ 

tbing  which  I  may  say,  during  the  coarse  of 
this  work,  though  truth  will  compel  me  to  state 
facts^  which  will,  doubtless,  tend  to  induce 
farmers  to  leave  England  for  America,  I  advise 
no  one  so  to  do.  I  shall  set  down  in  writing  no- 
thing but  what  is  strictly  true.  I  myself  am 
Jbound  to  England  for  life.  My  notions  of  alle- 
giance to  country^  my  great  and  anxious  desire 
to  assist  in  the.  restoration  of  her  freedom  and 
Happiness  i  my  opinion  that  I  possess,  in  some 
fPMdl  degree,  at  any  rate,  the  power  to  render 
Mch  assistance ;  and,  above  all  the  other  consi- 
derations, my  unchangeable  attachment^to  the 
people  of  England,  and  especially  those  who 
have  so  bravely  struggled  for  our  rights:  these 
'irind  me  to  England ;  but,  I  shall  leave  others  to 
judge  and  to  act  for  themselves. 

•  >  * 

Wm.  cobbett. 

au  AfrU,  1818. 
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YEAR'S  RESIDENCE, 


CHAP.  I. 


Inscription  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Long 
Island,  and  also  of  the  Face  of  tfie  Country, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Climate,  Seasons,  and 
Soil. 

II.  Long  Island  is  situated  in  what  maybe 
called  the  middle  climate  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States,  which,  coastwise,  extends  from 
Boston  to  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.  Farther  to  the 
South,  the  cultivation  is  chiefly  by  negroes,  and 
farther  to  the  North  than  Boston  is  too  cold 
and  arid  to  be  worth  much  notice,  though, 
doubtless,  there  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts 
good  spots  of  land  and  good  farmers.  Boston 
i3  about  200  miles  to  the  North  of  me^  and 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  South.  In  speaking  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  therefore,  an  allowance  must  be  made, 
of  hotter  or  colder,  earlier  or  later,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  those  distances ;  because  I  can 
speak  positively  only  of  the  very  spot,  at  which 
I  have  resided.    But  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
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little  consequence ;  seeing  that  every  part  has 
Its  seasons  first  or  last.  All  the  difference  is, 
that,  in  ffoipfe  pitrts  ofi  tlie^^^i^in/biisp  ^pace  of 
which  I  have  "spoken,  there  is  a  little  more  sum- 
mer than  in  other  paris.  The  same  crops  will, 
I  believe,  grow  in  them  all. 

12.  The  situation  of  Long  Island  is  this :  It 
18  about  130  miles  long,  aqd,  on  an  average, 
about  8  miles  broad.  It  extends  in  length  from 
the  Bay  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  within  a 
3taort  distance  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
One  side  of  it  is  against  the  sea,  the  other  jside 
looks  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  into  a  part  of 
tbe  /  ISitate  pf  ;New  York  (to  which  Loqg  Idand 
iMlongs)  and  into  a  part  of  the  StiCte  of.  Con* 
n^tictttf  At  the  end  nearest  the  city  of  New 
York  it  is  separated  from  the  scite  of  tb^t  city^ 
by  »  channel  -so  narrow  as  to  be  crossed  by  a 
Staam^Boat  in  a  few  minutes;:  and  this  boat, 
with  another  near  it>  impelled  by  a  team  of  horses, 
which  works  in  the  boat,  form  the  mode  of  con- 
teyance  from:l.he  Island  to  the  city,  for  horses, 
waggons^  $jKld  every  thing  else. 

13.  The  Island  is  divide^  iqto  three  counties ; 
King's  county.  Queen's  county,^and  the  county 
of  Suffolk.  King's  county  t^kes  off  the  end 
next  New  York  city,  for  abqut  13  miles  up  the 
Island;  Queen's  county  cuts  off  another . slice 
about  thirty  miles  further  up;  and  all  the  rest 
is.  the  county  of  Suffolk.     These  bounties  are 


govermnent  >9f  JnstiicfM  of .'«ih«.  iFe%c«, JUiesff^ 
Constables^  &c.  is  in  nearly  the  English  wAfi 
«!Jt4k;e«0b;4KffipreQ<m  as  IiahaUtOotiqei  in  ithe 
We»»^|#W9o(f:this  wpi!k,^    ;.  :  .   v  >- 

fj^pr  Thfwejs  a  i?%<.^/ifl(&r  wbiiih  rant  1^ 
oa^  en4  of  the  I^iaiHi  to  tbe.otber.  Tb«  jIiw 
sides^  ^re- flaMt  or,  mtherj  Mrjr.«a»y  aadinppfe^ 
G^tiUe  slopes  tQWArds  the  -,  sea*  Tfeire;  are  ^w^ 
ji^^^M  ri valets  eieeept  here  and  ibes^  aictik 
ton  Into  a  boHom  ivhich  lets  io  the  seanmrttt 
foTM  mile  or  taro  M  it  .wore  to  neetiAb^  spriai^ 
IkpT^  is,  4rbere£»rewr  a /^^rc^WjcfliaiactemiiaiW 
|bi6;;l9land.  At.tb^  plMe.wb«re.rI  Iht^mbiftk 
js'^in  Queen's  .county,  ^4  f^yifnaarij^oftba 
middle. of  the  Island,  icross.ms^^ ; %ie obavef >ii0 
waAer,  .^xcctpi  in  a  w^H  sevwty  tfeeti  decfi^/AQd 
ftom  .th^  clouds vjyeti  we  deviE^.  ejtpeiwocei  a 
want  / of  water.  Alar^  rain-rwater.ci^tctil'ito 
take  the  run  from  tbethbuse^  and  ^a  diKlk^pottd 
to  take  that  from  tboMbaro;  dffond  jan..aB9fpl6 
supply  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  as  to:theva9ti4 
ole  <}fi  water,  I  never  was  ^tuated  ta,  pllttsd  one 
80  well  in  fny:  life  before.  The  i^.os  come  labMaut 
6nee-ia  fifteten^days^  tl^y  come  in  abiindaooe 
for,  about  twonty-;foar .  hours :  and  then:  alU s( Smuf 
add  -all  is  dry  again  immediately ::  yet  bei!^>aad 
there^c^pecialty.  tm  lA^tAiflSr,  r^beref  ;are  ^pon(hl.m 
they  call  tbem  here;  rbut  rin  >BnglaQd;rUilyf 
would  be  oaUed  hk<f,^(kom^^eitnmimit,Mmt\i 
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l»  from  their  deptb.  TheM,  with  like  Varitfui 
troes  which  surround  them,  are  wfy  beautiful 
indeed.'-    .    -  ■■..,--•      .  > 

•i35«  The  farms  are  so  many  pilots  cM^inally 
scooped  out  of  woods;  though  in  RiAg'li  and 
Queen^s  counties*  the  land  is  generally  pretty 
milch  deprived  of  the  woods^  whioh^  as  in  every 
other  pan  of  Am€irica  thM  I  haveselMy  fife 
teantiful  beyond  all  description.  The  Walnut 
of  two  or  three  mrts/the  Plane,  the  Hicfkorf^ 
Cbesnut,  Tulip  Tree,  Cedar,  Sassafras,  Wild 
Cberry  (sometimes  60  feet  high) ;  more  than 
fifty  sorts  of  Oaks;'  and'  many  other  trees,  b<it 
^sjj^eeially  tbe  Flowering  LbcuiBt,  or  Acacia; 
wbicbj  io  my.  opinion^  surpasses  all  other  tnees. 
Mid  some  «f  which,  in  this  Island,  are  of  a  very 
great  height  and  girt.  The  Orchards  constitute 
a  featuve  of  great  beauty.  Every  farm  has  its 
orchard,  and,  in  general,  of  cherries  as  well  as 
of  apples  and  pears.  Of  the  cultivation  and 
crops  of  these,  I  shall  speak  in  another  Part  of 
tbawojrk.' 

or46«  There-  is  onef  great  draw-baick  to  all  these 
beabcies,  namely,  the  fences;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  another  with  us  .  Sooth-*of-England 
people ;  namely,  the  general  (for.  there  are  many 
tei^tions)  slovenliness  about  the  homesteads, 
and  particularly  about  the  dnoellitfip  (rf  labourers. 
i/Lt^  BiRKBECK  complaios  of  this;  and,  indeed, 
what  a  contrast  with  tbe;bomesteads  and  cot- 
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tages,  which  he  left  behind  hiiki  neir'that  ex* 
emplary  spot^  Guildford  in  Sui!rey  !  Both  blot» 
are,  however,  easily  accounted  for.  ^ 

17., The  fences  are  oi post^ (md  rail.  Thisf 
arose,  in thc^ first  place,  frotQ-tbe  abundance  of 
timber  that  men  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of.- 
It  is  now  become  an  affair  of  great  eipemeiim 
the  pop jLilouA  parts  of  the  c<niotry;  ahd^  thabit^ 
migbtj)Witl^:grieat  advantage  and  perfect  iease,  1m 
got  rjd  of,  I  shi^l  clearly  show  in  another'  pari 
of  my  work. 

18.  Th^  diMKiigf  imd^gardensp  and  Utile  ^U 
ktmses  qf  lab^r^s, .  wbieb  foim^  so .  siciking^/ji) 
fi^atfirifiof  b^Uty  in  Eogiatidi  ah'd  espeiciaUyr  ini 
JUnty  .Sussex,.  tSurrey^,. ' and   Hatnpshire,  -amii 
wbichr  (^oostitutfl  a  sort  of  fairy-land^  when  qocii*- 
psured  witb ::  ^hose  0f .  .the .  laboorem  iailFraibce^ 
91^  what  (,,  for  my  part,  mojil  feel  :the  want-iriB 
9^9  won  lix^ng  Island*    Instead  ofjtheiMHt^ 
l^ld.warm  little  cottage^'  Ibe  yard;  iCOWHstabl^ 
pig-fliy,  hen-house;  all:  ii^  miniatuce,  ^d  tii& 
gardej),:  nicely  ilaid  out  a(nd  the \  paf ht  i  bwdimdr 
n^th  ^^ifers,  ifbile:fthe.cpttag6!dporM  orowiiedi 
ffitl^  A^  ^arifuid  c^  r«H^s  or.  honey •^sacUd  j jdn«( 
stCfSMt  o^> i}iffm%  we  hereseb  tbelabouter  coriteiit 
with  a  shell  of  boards,  while  all  around  hint  iil 
as  bariea  last  the  Mi'^beacb  ^  through  th^^  na^iiral 
iarth  nfeirid  send  inelofasv  the  finest  in  the' WOrMf/ 
cnephig  ^und /his  door,  and  tbeu^h- thefe  jiib^ 
to  Edglisb  shrub;   or  floWer/  wfaSuh'^lM  'tto|L 
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growiaAd  flottfish  here.  This  Want  <>f  attentiorr 
ia  soch  cases  is  hereditary  Irdbt  *lli6  Ant  ilettlers. 
They  found  land  so  pletity,  that  they  treated 
mall  spbtsv w4tti>  contempt.  Besides,  theexav^ 
o£  aaatdMi'  wmvrtmtkig.  Ithei^^wi&feBag'en- 
tkmen^a  gardens,  kept  as  dettiH  as^  drawttfig'' 
nomtv  with  grass  as'cM^en -as-^  <Mife1f;  Fiom 
Mdastovring  to  imritat^pei^dfioto  nieil  arrire  at 
wMiamitiy;  tfnd>  those  whe^tle'rer'liaVi^seen,  or 
hBmrd'0p  perfection^  in  these  matters,  will  natu- 
rally be  slovens^ 

i9.  Yet,  notwitlMDianding'.  tfiese  frA^^,  as  I 
deem  them,  the  facb  of 'the  country ;  iti  stminer, 
i8:¥ary  fine.  ¥nm  December  td  May,  th^rcf  b 
natufBL^^ed  tff  gneen.  No.  green-grassr  and  tnr* 
nipe^'aaid  wbMt^  and  rye,  and  rklpe",  M  in  Eng^ 
IindLj; .  Thtt  frost' cbihes  and  sweeps  alt'vegetitf^ 
fiaii«id  feidabt  Existence  frioiD  the  face  bf  the 
0H*h^  The  wheat  and  rye  live' j  but,  they  Ulati 
^Hrlbeir  Terd«K..  Yet  the  state  of  things':^ 
JUmeghi  as  to  crops,  and  frnits,  mnch  whmdi 
#hslt>it<i]f  hi  England;  for,  WheKV  thingi/' 4« 
bq[iittta'  grow,'thdy  grow^'indeed;  and'the'^gte'^ 
aeial  Uuirest  .far  gr^in  {what  'w^'^allc^n^j'^is 
aiUkoBoiitiviMfVirr  thm  ill^be^S^       £n^- 

\r;9fX:  Hwing  jiowig^ftttj^iskatch  of  thttjfaee  of 
Ui^.(C0U|itrjr^  itooly.iemaituifok'.'meitospeak  in 
Ufis^plaeeof  ithe  Ctmiatehxk^  Seasons^  bekfuMo 
I>«haAt  suflteiwt^iioik:nbe  Uie^&^^  I 


come  to  treat  of  my  own  actual  experience  »df 
it.  I  do  hot  like,  in  these  cl^eir,  general  detdt^ 
tioni.  Inde^cl/they  mtnt  be  very  imperfect; 
and,  t1ierefbr6,*  t  ^ill' jtttt  givli^e  ciiltJv  of  ajour* 
afl/^  kept Vyiby self,  froiA  the  5tft  Ofifi^^,  I8I7, 
to  ttiie  30th  bf  April,  1^18.  This,  7t  appears  to 
me,  is  the  beist  way  6f  pr6teeding';  for,  then^ 
there  ckti  be  tko  deception :  andf^  thierefb^,  I  in- 
sevi  it  as  follows. 

1817.  .  i 

May  5.  Lahded  al  Neifr  York. 

6.  Went  over  to  L6^fe  Idand.  Very 
fine  day,  iijf^th  iA  M(tt/\i\  England. 
The  7eacU-trel&s  going  but  of  bloom. 
Plum  trees  iti  fnll  bibofai. 

7.  Cold,  sharp.  East  wib'd,  jtlst  like 

that  which  makes  t^  old  de- 
bauchees  in  Londdft  ishiyer  and 
shake.  •  * 

8.  A  Hffl^  frtiit  \h  tte  liight,  and  a 

warm  day.     ' 

9.  Cold  in  the  «hade  and  hot  in  th« 
"i-    •   'inn.        *     •  •  '   •  •' 

10.  The'vir^tll6^  hfas  hem  ^y  for  some 

tinfe.    Tb<r  grtiss  i^  dhly  l^inning 

to  grow  a  Httlifr. 

'    '41.  Heafvy  thiindi^'ati^'raitt  Ita  the  night, 

add  all  this  d^. 

13.  Rain   till    noon.    Tteti*  warm  and 

beautiful.        <      •  •- 


1 1 
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1817. 
Mny  18.  WanHj  fine  day.  Saw,  in  the  garden, 

lettuces,  onions,  carrots,  and  pars- 

.    nips,  just  come  up  out  of  the  ground. 

14.  Sharp,  drying  wind.    People  travel 

with  great    coats,  to    be  guarded 

against  the  morning  and  evening  air. 

.,,;  :     15«  Warm  and  fair.  The  farmers  are  be- 

ginning  to  plant  their  Indian  Com. 

16.  Dry  wind,  warm  in  the  sun.  Cherry 
trees  begin  to  come  out  in  bloom. 
The  Oaks  sRow  no  green  yet.  The 
Sassafras  in  flower,  or,  whatever  else 
It  is  called.  It  resembles  the  Elder 
flower  a  good  deaj. 

17.  Dry  wind.     Warmer  than  yesterday. 
.An  English  April  morning,  that  is 

,^      to  3ay,  a  sharp  April  morning,  and 
a  June  day. 

18.  Warm  and  fine.  Grass  pushes  on. 
Saw  some  Lucerne  in  a  warm  spot, 

,,8iinches  high* 

19.  Rain  all  day.  Grass  grows  apace. 
People  plapt  potatoes. 

SO.  Fine  and  warm.  A  good  cow  «ells, 
with  a  calf  by  her  side,  for  45  doN 
I  \w^.  A  steer^  two  years  old»  flO  dol- 
lars. A  working  03^  five  years  old> 
40iMlars. 

tl.  Fine  and  warm  d«j;  but  the  mom- 


.if 
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Nfay  21.  ing  and  evening  coldish.  The 
cherry-trees  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
pear-trees  nearly  the  same.  Oats, 
sown  in  April,  up,  and  look  ex- 
tremely fine. 

22.  Fine  and  warm. — Apple-trees  fast 
coming  into  bloom.  Oak  buds 
breaking. 

23.  Fine  and  warm. — Things  grow 
away.  Saw  kidney-beans  up  and 
looking  pretty  well.  Saw  some 
beets  coming  up.  Not  a  sprig  of 
parsley  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
What  improvidence!  Saw  some  cab- 
bage  plants  up  and  in  the  fourth 
leaf. 

24.  Bain  at  night  and  all  day  to-day. 
Apple-trees  in  full  bloom,  and  cherry- 
bloom  falling  off. 

25.  Fine  and  warm. 

26.  Dry  coldish  wind,  but  hot  sun. 
The  grass  has  pushed  on  most 
furiously. 

27.  Dry  wind.  Spaded  up  a  corner  of 
ground  and  sowed  (in  the  natural 
earth)  cucumbers  and  melons.  Just 
the  time,  they  tell  me. 

28.  Warm  and  fair. 

29.  Cold  wind  ;   but,  the  sun  warm. 

C 
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May  29.  No  fires  in  parlours  now;  except 
now-and-then  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings. 

30.  Fine  and  warm. — Apples  have  drop- 
ped their  blossoms.  And  now  the 
grass,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  and  every 
thing,  which  has  stood  the  year,  or 
winter  through,  appear  to  have  aver^ 
taken  their  like  in  Old  England. 

31.  Coldish  morning  and  evening. 
June  1.  Fine  warm  day;  but,  saw  a  man,  in 

the  evening,  covering  something  in 
a  garden.     It  was  kidney ^beans^  and 
be  feared  ^  frost  f  To  be  sure,  they 
are  very  tender  things.     I  have  had 
them  nearly  killed  in  England,  by 
June  frosts. 
2.  Rain  and  warm.— The  oaks  and  all 
the  trees,  except  the  Flowering  Lo- 
custs begin  to  look  greenish. 
3.  Fine  and  warm, —  The  Indian  Corn 
is    generally  come   up ;    but   looks 
yellow  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
nights   and   little   frosts.  —  N.  B.   I 
ought  here  to  describe  to  my  English 
readers  what  this  same  Indian  Corn 
is. — —The  Americans  call  it  Corn, 
by  way  of  eminencei  and  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  which  we  confound 
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June  3.  under  the  name  of  com^  they  con- 
found   under  the    name  of  grain. 
The  Indian  Corn  in  its  ripe    seed 
state,  consists  of  an  ear,  which  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  spruce -fir  apple.     The 
grains,  each  of  which  is  about  the 
bulk  of  the  largest  marrow-fat  pea, 
are  placed  all  round  the  stalk,  which 
goes  up  the  middle,  and  this  little 
stalk,  to  which  the  seeds  adhere,  is 
caWed  the  Corn  Cob.    Some  of  these 
ears  (of  which  from    I   to  4  grow 
upon  a  plant)  are  more  than  a  foot 
long^  and  I  have  seen  many,  each 
of  which  weighed  more  than  eighteen 
' ounces,  avoirdupois  weight.     They 
are  long  or  short,  heavy  or  light,  ac- 
cording to  the  land  and  the  culture. 
I  was  at  a  Tavern,  in  the  village  of 
North  Hempstead,  last  fall  (of  181?) 
when  I  had  just  read,  in  the  Courier 
English  news- paper,  of  a  Noble  Lord 
who  had  been  sent  on  his  travels  to 
'    France  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  who, 
from  his  high-blooded  ignorance  of 
vulgar  things,  I  suppose,  had  swal* 
hwed  a  whole  ear  qf  corny    which, 
as  the  newspaper  told  us,  had  well- 
nigh  choaked  the  Noble  Lord.     The 

c  2 
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June  3.  Landlord  bad  just  been  showing 
me  some  of  bis  fine  ears  of  Corn ; 
and  I  took  tbe  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  and  read  the  paragraph  : 
"  What !"  said  he, /'swallow  a  whole 
**  ear  of  com  at  once  I  No  wonder 
*'  that  they  have  swallowed  up  poor 
"  Old  John  Buirs  substance."  After 
a  hearty  laugh,  we  explained  to 
him,  that  it  must  have  been  wheat 
:  or  barley.     Then  he  said,  and  very 

,  justly,  that  the  Lord  must  have  been 

a  much  greater  fool  than  a  hog  is. — 
The  plant  of  the  Indian  corn  grows, 
upon  an  average,  to  about  8  feet 
high,  and  sends  forth  the  most  beau- 
•  tiful  leaves,  resembling  the  broad 
c. ;;  leaf  of  the  water-flag.     It  is  planted 

in  hills  or  rows,  so  that  the  plough 

can  go  between  the  standing  crop. 

Its  stalks  and  leaves  are  the  best  of 

,  fodder,  if  carefully  stacked  ;  and  its 

,  grain  is  good  for  every  thing.     It  is 

eaten  by  man. and  beast  in  all  the 
various  shapes  of  whole  corn,  meal, 
cracked,  and  every  other  way  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  tossed  down 
to  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  in  the  whole 
ear.    The    two  former    thresh  for 
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June  3.  themselves,   and   the  latter  eat  cob 
and  all.     It  is  eaten,  and  is  a  very 
delicious  thing,  in  its  half-ripe,  or 
milky  state;    and    these  were    the 
.    "  ears  of  corrC^  which  the  Pharisees 
complained    of    the   Disciples    for 
plucking  off  to  eat  on  the  Sabbath 
Day;    for,  how  were  they  to   eat 
toheat  €drs\  unless  after  the  manner 
of  the  "  Noble  Lord'*   above  men- 
tioiied?   Besides,' the  Indian  Corn  is 
a  native  of  Palestine.     The  French, 
who,  doubtless,  brought  it  originally 
from    the   Levant,   call    it    Turkish 
Corn.    The  Locusts ^  that  John  the 
Baptist  lived  on,  were  not  (as  I  used 
to   wonder    at   when    a  boy)    the 
noxious  vermin   that  devoured  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  but  the  bcan^  which 
comes  in  the  long  pods   borne  by 
the  three-thorned  Locust- tree ,   and 
of  which  I  have  an  abundance  here. 
The  wild  honey  was   the  honey  of 
wild   bees;    and    the    hollow   trees 
here  contain  swarms  of  them.     The 
trees  are  cut,  sometimes,  in  winter, 
and  the  part  containing  the  swarm, 
brought  and  placed  near  the  house. 
I  saw  this  lately  in  Pennsylvania. 
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June  4.  Fine  rain.    Began  about  ten  o'clock. 

5.  Rain  nearly  all  dily. 

6.  Fine  and  warm.  Things  grow  sur- 
prizingly. 

7.  Fine  and  warm.  Rathei:  cold  at 
night. 

8.  Hot. 

9.  Rain  all  day.  The  wood  green,  and 
so  beautiful!  The  leaves  look  so 
fresh  and  delicate !  But,  the  Flow* 
ering  Locust  only  begins  to  show 
leaf.  It  win,  by  and  by,  make  up,  by 
its  beauty,  for  its  shyness  at  present. 

10.  Fine  warm  day.  The  cattle  are  up 
to  thieir  eyes  in  grass. 

11.  Fine  warm  day.  Like  the  very, 
very  finest  in  England  in  June. 

IS.  Fine  day.    And,when  I  say  fine,  I 
mean  really  fine.    Not  a  cloud  in 
'  the  sky. 

13.  Fine  and  hot.  About 'as  hot  as  the 
hottest  of  our  English  July  weather 
in  common  years.  Lucerne,  2i  feet 
high. 

14.  Fine  and  hot ;  but,  we  have  always 
a  breeze  when  it  is  hot,  which  I  did 
not  formerly  find  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  arises,  I  suppose,  fi'om  our 
nearness  to  the  sea. 
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June  15.  Rain  all  day. 

16.  Fine,  beautiful  day.  Never  %aw 
such  fine  weather.  Not  a  morsel 
of  dirt.  The  ground  sucks  up  all. 
I  walk  about  and  work  in  the  land 
in  shoes  made  of  deer-skin.  They 
are  dressed  while,  like  breeches- 
leather.  I  began  to  leave  off  my 
coat  to  day,  and  do  not  expect  to 
put  it  on  again  till  October.  My 
hat  is  a  white  chip,  with  broad 
brims.  Never  better  health. 
17*  Fine  day.  The  partridges  (miscalled 
quails)  begin  to  sit.  The  orchard 
full  of  birds'  nests ;  and,  amongst 
others,  a  dove  is  sitting  on  her  eggs 
in  an  apple  tree. 

18.  Fine  day.  Green  peas  fit  to  gather 
in  pretty  early  gardens,  though  only 
of  the  common  hotspur  sort.  May- 
duke  cherries  begin  to  be  ripe. 

19.  Fine  day.  But,  now  comes  my 
alarm !  The  musquitoeSy  and,  still 
worse,  the  common  house-fly,  which 
used  to  plague  us  so  in  Pennsylvania^ 
and  wiiich  were  the  only  things  I  ever 
disliked  belonging  to  the  climate  of 
America.  Musquitoes  are  bred  in 
stagnant  wa/^r,  of  which  here  is  none. 


c% 
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June  19.  FJies  are  bred  in  Jillh^  of  which 
•  .^  none  shall  be  near  me  as  long  as  I 
can  use  a  shovel  and  a  broom.  They 
^  .  y9\\\{o\\ovifre^meat9in^Jish.  Have 
neitheri  or  be  very  careful.  I  have 
this  day  put  all  these  precautions 
in  practice;  and,  now  let  us  see  the 
result. 

20.  Fine  day.     Carrots    and    parsnips, 
,,                  sofwn  on  the  3d  and  Mh  instant ^  all 

up,  and  in  rough  leaf!  Onions  up. 
The  whole  garden  green  in  18  days 
from  the  sowing. 

21.  Very  hot.    Thunder  and  heavy  rain 
at  night. 

92.  Fine  day.     May-duke  cherries  ripe. 

23.  Hot  and  close.     Distant  thunder. 

24.  Fine  day. 

25.  Fine  day.  White-heart  and  black- 
heart  cherries  getting  ripe. 

26.  Rain.  Planted  out  cucumbers  and 
melons.     I  find  I  am  rather  late. 

27.  Fine  day. 

28.  Fine  day.  Gathered  cherries  for 
drying  for  winter  use. 

29.  Fine  day. 

30.  Rain  all  night.  People  are  planting 
out  their,  cabbages  for  the  winter 
crop. 
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July  h  Fine  day.     Bought  SO  bashels  of 
English  salt  for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
3.  Fine  day. 

3.  Fine  day. 

4.  Fine  day.  Carrots^  sown  3d  June, 
3  inches  high. 

5.  Very  hot  day.    No  flies  yet. 

6.  Fine  hot  day.  Currants  ripe.  Oats 
in  haw.  Rye  nearly  ripe.  Indian 
corn  two  feet  high.  Hay-making 
nearly  done. 

7.  Rain  and  thunder  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, 

8.  Fine  hot  day.  Wear  no  waistcoat 
now,  except  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

9.  Fine  hot  day.  Apples  to  make  pud- 
dings and  pies  ^  but  our  housekeeper 
does  not  know  how  to  make  an  apple- 
pudding.  She  puts  the  pieces  of 
apple  amongst  the  batter  !  She  has 
not  read  Peter  Pindar.        , 

10.  Fine  hot  day.  I  work  in  the  land 
morning  and  evening,  and  write  in 
the  day  in  a  north  room.  The  dress 
is  now  become  a  very  convenient, 
or,  rather,  a  very  little  inconvenient 
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July  10.  affair.  Shoes^  trowsers,  shirt  and 
hat.  No  plagae  of  dressing  and  un- 
dressing ! 

11.  Fine  hot  day  in  the  morning,  but 
.    began  to  grow  dark  in  the  afternoon. 

A  sort  of  haze  came  over. 

12.  Very  hot  day.    The  common  black 
'      cherries,  the  little  red  honey  cherries, 

all  ripe  now,  and  falling  and  rotting 
by  the  thousands  of  pounds  weight. 
But,  this  place  which  I  rent  is  re- 
markable for  abundance  of  cherries. 
Some  early  peas,  sown  in  the  second 
week  in  /tmr,  fit  for  the  tat)le.  This 
is  thirty  dajrs  from  the  time  of  sow- 
.      .       ing.    No  flies  yet  I  No  musquitoes  ! 

13.  Hot  and  heavy,  like  the  pleading  of 
a  quarter-sessions  lawyer.  No  breeze 
to-day,  which  is  rarely  the  case. 

14.  Fine  day.  The  Indian  com  four 
feet  high. 

15.  Fine  day.  We  eat  turnips  sown  on 
the  second  of  June.  Early  cabbages 
(a  gift)  sown  in  May. 

16.  Fine  hot  day.  Fine  young  onions, 
sown  on  the  8th  of  June. 

17.  Fine  hot  day.    Harvest  of  wheat, 
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Jaly  17-  rye,  oatsand  barley, half  done^  Bnt^ 
indeed,  wbst  is  it  to  do  when  the 
weather  does  so  much !     ' 

18.  Fine  hot  day.  '    * 

19-  Rain  all  day* 

SK).  Fine  hot  day,  and  some  -^nd.  All 
dry  again  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
hot  rained  for  a  yeari  v 

31.  Fine  hot  day}  bnt  heavy  rain  at 
night.  FHes^afew.  Not  more  than 
in  Eingland.  ^  My  son  John,  who 
has  jnst  retiifned  frdm  Pennsyl« 
vania,'says  they  afe  as  great  tor- 
ments there  as  ever.  At  a  friend's 
house  (a  farm  house)  there,  txioo 
quarts  of  JUts  were  caught  in  one 
window  vi  one  dAy  I  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  two  quarts  in 
all  my  premises.  But,  then,  I  pause 
all  wa^h  %nAehps  to  be  carried  i^rty 
yards  frdm  Uie<  house.  I  suffer  no 
peelings  or  greens,  or  any  rubbishy 
to  lie  near  the  house.  I  suffer  no 
fresh  meit  to  i^main  more  than  one 
day  firesb  in  the  hooae.  I  proscribe 
all  fiBh^  Do  not  suffer  a  dog  to 
enter  the  boose.  Kedp  all  pigs  at 
9L  distance  of;  sxxty   y«»rds.     And 
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July  21*  sweep  all  I'ound  about  once  every 
week  at  least. 

S2.  Fine  hot  day. 

23.  Fine  hot  day.     Sawed  Buck-wlieat 
in  a  piece  of  very  poor  ground. 

S4.  Fine  hot  day.  Harvest  (for  grain) 
ilearly  over.  The  main  part  of  the 
wheats  &c.  is  put  into  Bams^  which 
are  very  large  and  commodious. 
Some  they  put  into  small  ricks^  or 
slacks,  out  in  the  fields^  and  there 
they  stand,  without  am/  thatching, 
till  they  are  wanted  to  be  taken  in 
during  the  winter,  and,  sometimes 
they  remain  out  for  a  whole  year. 
Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly 
than  this  fact,  the  great  diflference 
between  this  climate  and  that  of 
England,  where,  as  every  body 
knows,  such  stacks  would  be  mere 
heaps  of  muck  by  January,  if  they 
were  not,  long  and  long  before  that 
time,  carried  clean  off  the  farm  by 
the  wind.  The  crop  is  sometimes 
threshed  out  in  the  field  by  the  feet 
'   V  '■     ■      of  horses,  as  in  the  South  of  France. 

It  .4s    sometimes   carried    into   the 
barn's  floor, ,  wiiere  three  or  four 
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July  S4.  horses,  or  oxen,  going  abreiuft^  tram- 
ple out  the  grain  as  the  sheaves,  or 
swarths,  ai^  brought  in.  And  this 
explains  to  us  the  humane  precept 
of  Moses,  ••  not  to  muxxle  the  ox 
**  as  he  treadeth  out  the  grainy** 
.  which  we  country  people  in  Eng- 
land cannot  make  out.  I  used  to  be 
puzzled,  too,  in  the  story  of  Ruth, 
to  imagine  how  BoaZ  could  be  busy 
amongst  his  threshers  in  the  height 
of  harTest.-—Th^' weather  is  so  fine, 
and  the  grain  so  dry,  that,  when  the 
wheat  and  rye  are  threshed  by  the 
flail,  the  sheaves  are  barely  untied, 
laid  upon  the  floor,  receive  a  few 
raps,  and  are  then  tied  up,  clean 
threshed  for  straw,  wHhout  the  or- 
der of  the  straws  being  in  the  least 
changed  1  Tke  earsand  butts  retain 
their  places  in  the  sheaf,  and  the 
band  that  tied  the  sheaf  before  ties 
it  again.  The  straw  is  as  bright  as 
1  burnished  gold.     Not  a  speck  in  it. 

These  lacts  will  speak  volumes  to  an 
English  farmer,  who  will  see  with 
what  ease  vvork  must  be  done  in 
such  a  country. 
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July  25.  Fine  hot  day.     Earlj  pea,   men- 

.    tioned    before,    harvested,  in    forty 

days   from  the,  so  wing.     Not  more 

flies  than  in  England. 

S6.  Fine  broiling  day.  The  Indian  Corn 
grows  away  now,  and  has,  each 
plant,  at  least  a  tumbler  fall  qf  water 
standing  in  the  sockets  of  its  leaves, 
while  the  sun  seeing  as  if  it  wonld 
aotually  burn  one.  Yet  we  have  a 
breezes  and,  under  these  fine  shady 
Wjalnuts  and  Locusts  and  Oaks,  and 
.  oa  the  fine  grass  beneath,  it  is  very 
pleasant.  Woodcocks  begin  to  come 
Teqr  thick  about. 

S7*  Fine  broiler  again.  Some  friends 
from  England  here  to-day.  We  spent 
a  pleasant  day ;  drank  success  to  the 
Debt,  and  destruction  to  the  Borough* 
mongers,  in  gallons  of  milk  and  wi^- 
t&c.-^Not  mare  flies  than  in  England. 

is.  Very,  very  hot.  The  Thermometer 
85  degrees  in .  jtbe  shade ;  but  a 
breeze.  Never  slept  better  in  all 
'my  life.  No  covering.  A  sheet  un- 
der me,  and  a  stra,]prwbed.  And  then, 
ap  bappy  to  have  no  clothes  to  put 
on  but    shoes  and  trowsersi    My 
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July  98.  window  looks  to  the  East.  The 
moment  the  Aurora  appears,  I  am 
in  the  Orchard.  It  is  impossible  for 
an/  human  being  to  lead  a  pleasanter 
life  than  this.  How  I  pity  those, 
who  are  compelled  to  endure  the 
stench  of  cities;  but,  for  those  who 
remain  there  without  being  com- 
pelled, I  have  no  pity. 
29.  Still  the  same  degree  of  heat.  I 
measured  a  water-melon  runner, 
which  grew  eighteen  inches  in  the 
last  48  hours.  The  dews  now  are 
equal  to  showers;  I  frequently,  in 
the  mornings  wash  hands  and  face, 
feet  and  legs,  in  the  dew  on  the 
high  grass.  The  Indian  Corn  shoots 
up  now  so  beautifully ! 
SO.  Still  melting  hot. 
31.  Same  weather. 

August  1.  Same  weather.     I  take  off  two  shirts 

a  day  wringing  wet,  I  have  a  clothes* 
horse  to  hang  them  on  to  dry.  Drink 
about  20  good  tumblers  of  milk  and 
water  every  day .  No  ailments.  Head 
always  clear.  Go  to  bed  by  day* 
light  yery  often.  Just  after  the  hens 
go  to  roost,  and  rise  again  with  them. 

August  2.  Hotter  and  hotter,  I  think ;  but,  in 
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August  2.   this  weather  we  always  have  our 

friendly  breeze.— ATo/  a  single  mus- 
guito  yet. 

3.  Cloudy  and  a  little  shattering  of 
rain ;  but  not  enough  to  lay  the  dust. 

4.  Fine  hot  day. 

5.  A  very  little  rain.  Dried  up  in  a 
minute.  Planted  cabbages  with  dust 
running  into  the  holes. 

6.  Fine  hot  day. 

7*  Appearances  forebode  rain. — I  have 
observed  that,  when  rain  is  approach- 
ing, the  stones  (which  are  the  rock 
stone  of  the  country),  with  which  a 
piazza  adjoining  the  house  is  paved, 
get  wet.  This  wet  appears,  at  first,  at 
the  top  of  each  round  sfohe,  and,  then, 
by  degrees,  goes  all  over  it.  Rain  is 
sure  to  follow.  It  has  never  missed ; 
and,  which  is  very  curious,  the  rain 
lasts  exactly  as  long  as  the  stones  take 
to  get  all  over  wet  before  it  comes ! 
The  stones  dry  again  bi^ore  the  rain 
ceases.  However,  this  foreknowledge 
of  rain  {$  of  little  use  here;  for, 
when  it  comes,  it  is  sure  to  be  soon 
gone  s  and  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sun^ 
which  restores  all  to  rights. 
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August  7.  I  wondered,  at  6r8t,  why  I  never  saw 

any  barometers  in  people's  houses,  as 
almost  evory  farmer  has  them  in 
England.  But,  I  soon  found,  that 
they  would  be,  if  perfectly  true,  of 
no  use.    Early  pears  ripe. 

8.  Fine  Rain.  It  comes  pouring  down. 

9.  Rain  still,  which  has  now  lasted  60 
hours.*-r-Killed  a  Iamb,  and,  in  order 
to  keep  it  fresh,  sunk  it  down  into 
tl^e  ufflL^-^IYie  wind  makes  the  In- 
dian Com  bend. 

10.  Fine  clear  hot  day.  The  grass, 
whioh  wafi  brown  the  day  before 
yesterday,  is  already  beautifully 
green.  In  one  place,  where  there 
appeared  no  signs  of  vegetation,  the 
grass  is  tzoo  inches  high. 

11.  Heavy  rains  at  night. 

12.  Hot  and  close. 

13.  Hot  and  close. 

14.  Hot  and  close.  No  breezes  these 
three  days. 

15..  Very  hot  indeed.  80  degrees  in  a 
North  aspect  at  9  in  the  evening. 
TTiree  wet  shirts  to  day.  Obliged  to 
put  on  a  dry  shift  io  goto  bed  in. 

16.  Very  hot  indeed.  85  degree-  the 
tl)ermometer  hanging  under  the  Lo- 

P 
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Aug.  16.  cust  trees  and  swinging  about  with 
the  breeze.  The  dews  are  now  like 
h^avy  showers. 
17-  Fine  hot  day.  Very  hot.  I  fight 
the  Borough-villains,  stripped  to  my 
shirt,  and  with  nothing  on  besides, 
but  shoes  and  trowsers.  Never  ill; 
no  head-aches ;  no  muddled  brains. 
The  milk  and^water  is  a  great  cause 
of  this.  I  live  on  salads,  other  gar- 
den vegetables,  apple-puddings  and 
'  pies,  butter,  cheese  {very  good  from 
Rhode'  Island),  eggs,  and  bacon. 
Resolved  to  have  no  more  fresh  meat, 
'till  cooler  weather  comes.  Those 
who  have  a  mind  to  swallow,  or  be 
swallowed  by,  Jlies,  may  eat  fresh 
meat  for  me. 

18.  Fine  and  hot. 

19.  Very  hot. 

20.  Very  hot ;  but  a  breeze'  every  day 
and  night.— Buckwheat,  sown  23rd 
July,  9  inches  high,  and,  poor  as  the 
ground  was,  looks  very  well. 

SI.  Fjiie  hotday. 
,  82. /Fine  hot  day. 

23.  Fine  hot  day.  I  have  now  got  an 
English  woman  servant,  and  she 
makes    us  iamous  apple-puddings. 
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•  ■  *  * 

Aug.  23.  She  says  she  has  never  read  Peter 
.  Pindar's  account  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween  the  King  and  the  Cottage"* 
wpman ;  and  yet  she  knows  very 
well  how  to  get  the  apples  within 
side  of  the  paste.  N.  B.  No  man 
ought  to  come  here,  whose  wife  and 
daughters  cannot  make,  puddings 
and  pies. 

24.  Fine  hot  day. 

25.  Fine  hot  day. 

26.  Fine  hot  day. 

27.  Fine  hot.  day.  Have  not  seen  a 
cloud  for  many  days,  t 

28.  AVindy.  and  rather  coldish.  Put  on 
cotton  stockings  .  and  •  a  waistcoat 
with  sleeves.     Do  not  like  this  wea- 

.    ther. 

29.  •  Same  weathen     Do  not  like  it. 

SO.  Fine  and  hot  again.     Give  a  great 
many  apples  to  hogs.      Get  some 
hazle-nuts    in    the    wild     grounds. 
Larger  than  the  English  :  and  much 
about  the  same  taste. 
31.  Fine  hot  day.     Prodigious  rfett^j-. 
Sept..  1.  Fine  and  hot. 
2.  Fine  and  hot 

3. /Famously  »K>t.     Fiue  breezes.     Be* 
gan  imitfrtfD^  the  Disciples^  at  least 
D  2 


/! 
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Sept.  3.  in  their  diet ;  for,  to  day,  we  began 
^^  plucking  the  ears  of  com'*  in  a 
patch  planted  in  the  garden  ou  the 
second  of  June.  But,  we,  in  imita* 
Ibion  of  Pindar's  pilgrim,  take  the  li- 
berty .to  boil  our  Corn.  We  shall  not 
starve  now. 

4.  Fine  and  hot.    83  degrees  under  the 
Locust-trees. 

5.  Very  hot  indeed,  but  feir,  with  our 
old  breeze. 

6.  Same  weattier* 
.    7*  Saaie  weatber. 

8.  Same  weather* 
'  .  9.  Rather  hotter.  We,  amongst  seven 
of  us,  eat  about  85  ears  of  Corn  a 
;day«  With  me  it  wholly  supplier 
the  place  of  bread.  It  is  the  choicest 
gift  of  God  to  man,  m  the  way  of 
food*  I  remember,  that  Arthur 
Young  /observes,  that  the  proof  of 
a  good  climate  is,  that  Indian  Corn 
comes  to  perieetion  tn  it.  Our  Corn 
is  very  fine.  I  believe,  that  a  wine- 
glass Aill  of  milk  might  be  squeezed 
out  of  one  eai!.  No  wonder  ik^  XMs* 
ciples  were  faempibed  to  phtck  it  when 
4hey  were  toogry,  tboifgh  it  was  on 
4be&ibba4i48|r  I 
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Sept.  10.  Appearances  fcNrrainf;  ancl,itistiaie; 

for  my  aeighbours  begin  to  cry  out, 
and  our  rain-water  cisCern  begins  to 
shrink.  The  well  is  there,  to  be  sure; 
but,  to  pull  n^  water  from  70  feet  is 
no  joke,  while  it  requires  nearly  as 
much  sweat  to  get  it  up,  a^  we  get 
water. 

11.  No  rain ;  but  cloudy.  8S  degrees  in 
the  shade. 

IS.  Rain  and  Yery  hot  in  the  morning. 
Thunder  and  heavy  rain  at  night. 

IS.  Cloudy  and  cool.  Only  55  degrees 
in  shade. 

14.  Cloudy  and  cook 

15.  Fair  and  cool.  Madt  a  fre  to  write 
by.     Don't  like  this^  wMtker. 

16.  Rain,  warm. 

17*  Beautiful  day.  Not  veiy  hot.  Just 
like  a  fine  day  in  July  in  England 
after  a  rain. 

1&.  Same  weather.  Weav  stockings  now 
and  a  waistcoat  and  neck-handker- 
chief. 

19*  Same  weather.  Finished  our  Indian 
Corn,  which>  on  less  than  4  rods,  or 
perches,  of  ground,  produced  447 
earsk  It  waa  singularly  well  culti* 
fated.    It  wa»the  long.yellow  Com. 
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Sept  19.  Seed  given  me  by  my  excellent  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  John  Tredwell. 

20.  Same  weather. 

21.  Same  weather. 
23.  Same  weather. 

23.  Cloudy  and  hotter. 

24.  Fine  rain  all  last  night  and  until  ten 
o'clock  to-day. 

25.  Beautiful  day.    ; 

26.  Same  weather.  70  degrees  in  shade. 
Hot  as  the  hot  days  in  August  in 
England. 

27.  Rain  all  last  night. 

28.  Very  fine  and  warm.  Left  off  the 
stockings  again. 

29.  Very  fine,  70  degrees  in  shade. 

30.  Same  weather. 

October  1 .  Same  weather.     Fresh  meat  keeps 

pretty  well  now. 

2.  Very  fine  ;  but,  there  was  a  little 
frost  this  morning,  which  did  not, 

however,  affect  the  late  sown  Kid- 
ney  Beans,  which  are  as  tender  as  the 
cucumber  plant. 

3.  Cloudy  and  warm. 

4.  Very  fine  and  warm,  70  degrees  in 
shade.  The  apples  are  very  fine. 
We   are    now    cutting    them    and 

'     '       quincesj  to  dry  for  winter  use.    My 
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Oct.  4.  neighbours  give  me  quinces.    We 
are  also    cutting    up    and    drying 
peaches. 
6.  Very  fine  and  warm.  Dwarf  Kidney 
beans  very  fine. 

6.  Very  fine  and  warm.     Cutting  Buck- 
wheat. 

7.  Very  fine  and  warm.  65  degrees  in 
shade  at  7  o'clock  this  morning. — 
Windy  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind 
is  knocking  down  the  faU-pipins 
for  us.  One  picked  up  to-day 
weighed  I2|  ounces  avoirdupois 
weight.  The  average  weight  is 
about  9  ounces,  or,  perhaps,  10  ' 
ounces.  This  i»  the  finest  of  all 
apples.  Hardly  any  core.  Some 
none  at  all^  The  richness  of  the 
pine-apple  without  the  roughness. 
If  the  King  could  have  seen  one  of 
these  in  a  dumpling!  This  is  not  the 
Newtoton  Pipin,  which  is  sent  to 
England  in  such  quantities.  That 
is  a  winter  apple.  Very  fine  at 
Christmas;  but  far  inferior  to  this 
fall-pipin,  taking  them  both  in  their 
state  of  perfection.  It  is  useless  to 
send  the  trees  to  England,  unless 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  rains 
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Oct.    7«  and  the  dews  could  be  sent  along 
with  the  trees. 

8.  Very  fine,  68  in  shade. 

9.  Same  weather. 

10.  Same  weather,  59  degrees  in  shade. 
A  little  white  frost  this  morning.  It 
just  touched  the  lips  of  the  kidney 
bean  leaves ;  but,  not  those  of  the 
cucumbers  or  melons,  which  are 
near  fences. 

11.  Beautiful  day.  61  degrees  in  shade. 
Have  not  put  on  a  coat  yet.  Wear 
thin  stockings,  or  socks,  waistcoat 
with  sleeves^  and  neckcloth.  In 
New  York  Market,  Kidney  Beans 
and  Chreen  peas. 

13.  Beautiful  day.     70  degrees  in  shade. 

15.  Same  weather. 

14.  Rain.  60  degrees  in  shade.  Like 
a  fine>  warm,  June  rain  in  £ngland. 

I^.  Beautiful  day.    56  degrees  in  shade, 
i   Here  is  a  month  of  October  ! 

16.  Same  weather.     51  degrees  in  shade. 
.  17.  Sume  weather,  but  a  little  warmer  in 

;;i;;   .  .        .the  day.    A  smart  frost  this  morn- 

iog.    The  kidney  beans,  cucumber 
and  mdon  plants,  pretty  much  cut 
by  it. 
18.  A  little  rain  io  the  night.    A  most 
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Oct  18.  beautiful  day.  54  degrees  in  sbade. 
A  June  day  for  England. 
19*  A  very  white  frost  this  morning. 
Kidney  beans,  cucumbers^  melons, 
all  demolished;  but  a  beautiful  day. 
56  degrees  in  shade. 

50.  Another  frost,  and  just  such  ano- 
ther day.  Threshing  Buckwheat  in 
Jield. 

51.  No  frost.    58  degrees  in  shade. 

52.  Finest  of  English  June  days.  67 
degrees  in  shade. 

53.  Beaiitiful  day«  70  degrees  in  shade. 
Very  few  summers  in  England  that 
have  a  day  hotter  than  this.  It  is 
this  fine  stfn  that  makes  the  fine 
bpples ! 

24.  Same  weather  precisely.  Finished 
Buckwheat  threshing  and  winnow- 
ing. The  men  have  been  away  at 
a  horse-race ;  so  that  it  has  laid  out 
in  the  field,  partly  threshed  and 
partly  not,  for  five  days.  If  rain 
had  come,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence.  All  would  have  been 
dry  again  directly  afterwards.  What 
a  stew  a  man  would  be  in,  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  his  grain  lying 
about  out  of  doors  in  this  way! 
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Oct.  34.  The  cost  of  threshing  and  winnow- 
ing 60  bushels  was  7  dollars,  1/.  lis. 
6(2.  English  money,  that  is  to  say, 
As.  a  quarter,  or  eight  Winchester 
bushels.       But,    then,    the  carting 
was  next  to   nothing.      Therefore, 
though  the  labourers  had  a  dollar  a 
dqy  leach,    the  expense,   upon    the 
whole,  was  not  so  ^reat  as  it  would 
have   been  in  England.    So  much 
does  the  climate  do  I 
S5.  Rain.  .  A  warm  rain,    like  a  fine 
June  rain  in  England.     57  degrees 
in    shade.      The  late    frosts    have 
killed,    or,    at    least,    pinched    the 
leaves  of  the  trees ;   and  they  are 
now  red,  yellow,  russet,  brown,  or 
of  a  dying  green.     Never  was  any 
thing  so  beautiful  as  the  bright  sun, 
shining    through    these    fine    lofty 
trees  upon  the  gay  verdure  beneath. 
^6.  Rain.   Warm.    58  degrees  in  shade. 
This    is    the    general  Indian   Com 
harvest. 
S7*  Rain.    Warm.   58  degrees  in  shade. 
Put  on  coat,   black  hat   and   black 
shoes. 
29.  Fine  day.      56  degrees  in  shade. 
Pulled  up  a  Radish  that  weighed 
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Oct.  28,  12  pounds !  I  say  izvelve,  and  mea- 
sured 2  feet  5  inches  round.     From 
commbn  Engl'mb  seed. 
29.  Very  fine  indeed. 
SO.  Very  fine  and  warm. 
31.  Very  fine.     54  degrees   in   shade. 
Gathered  our  last  loft  of  winter  ap- 
ples. 
Nov.    1.  Rain  all  the  last  night  and  all  this 
day. 

2.  Rain  stU\.  54  degrees  in  shade. 
Warm.  Things  grow  well.  The 
grass  very^ne  and  luxuriant. 

3.  Very  fine  indeed.  56  in  shade. 
Were  it  not  for  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  all  would  look 
like  June  in  England. 

i  4.  Very,  very  fine.     Never  saw  such 

pleasant    weather.       Digging    Po^ 
tatoes. 

5.  Same  weather  precisely. 

6.  A  little  cloudy,  but  warm. 

?•  Most  beautiful  weather !  63  degrees 
in  shade.    N.  B.  This  is  November. 

8.  A  little  cloudy  at  night  fall.  68 
degrees  in  shade  ^   that  is  to  say, 

^  English  Summer  heat  all  but  7  de- 
grees. 

9.  Very  fine. 
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Nov.  10.  Very  fiee. 

IL  Very  fine.  When  I  got  up  this 
morDiDg,  I  found  the  thermometer 
hanging  oh  the  Locu^  trees,  drip- 
ping with  dew>  at  62  degrees.  Left 
qfi  my  coat  agam. 

18.  Same  weather.   6&  degrees  in  shade. 

13.  Beautiful  day,  but  ooc^r. 

}4.  Same  weather.  £0  degrees  in  shade. 
The  high-ways  and  paths  as  clean 
as  a  boarded  floor;  tbat  is  to  say, 
from  dirt  or  mud. 

15.  Gentle  rain.  63  in  shade.  Like  a 
gentle  rain  in  May  ta  England. 

16.  Gentle  rain«  Wamt^  56  in  shade. 
What  a  Nooember  for  an  English- 
man to  see ! .  My  white  turnips  have 
grown  almost  the  whole  of  their 
growth  in  this  montli.  The  Swedish^ 
planted  late,  grow. surprisingly  now> 
and  ha?e  a  htxnriancy  of  appear- 
anee  exceeding  any  tb lug  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  We  bate  fide  loaved 
lettuces  j  endive,  young  onions^ 
young  radishes,  ctuUflowers  with 
beads,  five  inches  over.  The  rye 
fields  grow  beautifoUy..  They  have 
been  food  for  cattk  for  a  month,  or 
six  weeks,  past.       .^ 
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Nov.  17.  eioody.     Warm. 

18.  Same  weather.    55  degrees  in  shade. 

19.  Fr^,  and  the  ground  pretty  hard. 
^.  Very  fine  indeed.    Warm.    55  de- 
grees in  shade. 

21.  Same  weather. 

9S.  Cold^  damp  air^  and  cloudy. 

M.  Smart  frost  at  night. 

24. 

ySame.    Warm  in  the  day  time. 

aO. 

27. 

28.  -) 

^    (Sfime;  but  loore  warm  ia  the  day. 

SO.  Fine  warm  an^  beautiful  day;  no 
frost  at  night.  57  degrees  in  shade. 
Dee.  I.  Same  weather  precisely  $  but»  we 
begin  to  fear  the  setting-in  at  winter, 
and  I  am  very  busy  in  covering  up 
cabbages^  mangle  wurzle,  turnips^ 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley,  &c. 
the  mode  of  doing  which  (not  less 
useful  in  England  than  here,  though 
not  so  indispensably  necessary)  shall 
be  described  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  manageH^ent  of  these  several 
plants. 
9.  Fme  warm  rain.    56  inf  shade. 
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Dec. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8, 


^Very  fair,  and  pleasant^  but  frost 
sufficiently  hard  to  pot  a  stop  to 
our  getting  up  and  stacking  tur- 
nips. .- Still,   however,   the  cattle 
and  sheep   do  pretty  well    upon 
the  grass  which  is  long  and  dead. 
(  Fatting    oxen  we   feed   with   the 
greens  of  Rata  Baga,  with  some 
corn  (Indian,  mind)  tossed  down 
to  them  in. the  ear.     Sheep  (ewes 
that  had  lambs  in  spring)  we  kill 
very  /at  from  the  grass.     No  dirt, 
_What  a  clean  and  convenient  soil ! 
9.  ^haw.    No  rain.     We  get  on  with 
i    Our  work  again. 
)0.  Qp^  ipild  weather. 
11.  Sameweath.^r.     Very  pleasant.    " 
la,.  Rain  began  last  night. 

13.  Rain  all  day. 

14.  Rain  all  day.  The  old  Indian  re- 
niark  is,  that  the  winter  does  not 
^e/  m  till  the  ponds  he  full.  It  is 
coming,  then. 

A5.  Raiatill  2  o'clock.    We  kill  mutton 
now.    Ewes  brought  from  Connec- 
ticnt,  .aod  sold  to  me  here  at  2  dol- 
lars each  in  July,  just  after  shearing. 
'  I  sell  them  now  alive*  at  3  dollars 
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Dec.  15.  each  from  the  grass.     Killed  and 
sent  to  market,  they  leave  me  the 
loose  fat  for  candles,  and  fetch  about 
3  dollars  and  a  quarter  besides. 

16.  Sharp  North  West  wind.  This  is 
the  cold  American  Wind.  "  A  North 
Wester'*  means  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined of.  clear  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  I  remember  hearing  from 
that  venerable  and. excellent  man, 
Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  a  very  ele- 
gant eulogium  on  the  Summer  North 
Wester,  in  England.  This  is  the 
only  public  servant  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  who  refused  a  proffered  augmen- 
tation of  salary  ! 

n.  A  hardish  frost. 

18.  Open  weather  again. 

19.  Fine  mild  day;  but  began  freezing 
at  night-fal). 

20.  Hard  frost. 

21.  Very  sharp  indeed.  Thermometer 
down  to  10  degrees;  that  is  to 
say,  22  degrees  colder  than  barely 
freezing. 

22.  Same  weather.  Makes  us  run, 
where  we  used  to  walk  in  the  fall, 
and  to  saunter  in  the  summer.  It 
is  ho  new  thing  to  mt ;  but  it  makes 
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Dec.  32.  our  iother  English  people  shrug  up 
their  shoulders. 

23.  Frost  greatly  abated.  Stones  show 
for  wet.  It  will  come,  in  spite  of 
all  the  fine  serene  sky,  which  we 
now  see. 

24.  A  thaw. — Servants  made  a  lot  of 
candles  from  mutton  and  beef  fat, 
reserving  the  coarser  parts  to  make 
saap. 

26.  Rain.  Had  some  English  friends. 
Sirloin  of  own  beef.  Spent  the 
evening  in  light, of  own  candles,  as 
handsome  as  I  ever  saw,  and,  I 
fhink,  the  very  best  I  ever  saw. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  tallow  is 
fresh,  and  that  it  is  unmixed  with 
grease,  which,  and  staleness,  is  the 
cause,  I  believe,  of  candles  running, 
and  plaguing  us  while  we  are  using 
them.  What  an  injury  i5-  it  to  the 
fitrmers  in  England,  that  they  dare 
not,  in  this  way,  use  their  own  pro- 
duce :  Is  it  not  a  mockery  to  call  a 
man  free,  who  no  more  dares  turn 
out  his  tatlow  into  candles  for  his 
own  use,  than  he  dares  rob  upon 
the  highway?  Yet,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  tyranny  and  extortion  like 
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Dec.  25.  this,  that  th6  hellish  systeth  of  fund- 
ing  and  of  Seat-sdiing  can  be  up- 
held. 
96.  Fine  mrarm  day.  52  degrees  in  shade. 

27.  Cold,  but  little  frost. 

28.  Sahie  >^eather.  Fair  and  pleasant. 
The  lafe  sharp  frost  has  changed  to 
a  complete  yellato  every  leaf  of  some 
Swedish  Tnrnips  (Rata  Baga),  left 
to  take  their  chance.  It  is  a  poor 
chance,  I  believe ! 

39.  Same  weather, 
do.  Kaiilaltday. 
31.  Mild  and  clear.    No^rost. 
1818. 
Jatf.    I.  Same  vi^eather. 
2.  SaiU^e  weather. 
9.  Heavy  t'ain. 

4.  A  frost  that  makes  us  jump  and 
skip  at^Out  like  larks.  «  Very  sea- 
sonable for  a  sluggish  fellow.  Pre* 
pared  fdr  winter.  Pieitched  up  a 
boarded  building,  which  was  for- 
merly a  ddfi(ih-house ;  but,  which  is 
not  so'  nfece^siiry  to  me,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, as  in  that  of'  a  fowl-house. 
The  rieiglibours  tell  me,  that  the 
poultry  wilt  roost  out  on  the  trees 

li 
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Jan.  4.  all  the  winter,  which,  the  weather 
being  so  dry  in  winter,  is  very  likely ; 
and,  indeed,  they  must^  if  they  have 
no  house,  which  is  almost  oniversally 
the  case*  However,  I  mean  to  give 
the  poor  things  a  choice.  I  have 
lined  the  said  coach-house  with  corn- 
stalks and  leaves  of  trees,  and  have 
tacked  up  cedar-boughs  to  hold  the 
lining  to  the  boards,  and  have  laid  a 
bed  of  leaves  a  foot  thick  all  over  the 
floor.  I  have  secured  all  against 
dogs,  and  have  made  ladders  for  the 
fowls  to  go  in  at  holes  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  have  made  pig-styes, 
lined  round  with  cedar-boughs  and 
well  covered.  A  sheep-yard,  for  a 
score  of  ewes  to  have  Iambs  in  spring, 
surrounded,'  with  a  hedge  of  cedar- 
boughs,  and  with  a  shed  for  the 
ewes  to  lie  under,  if  they  like.  The 
.  t>xen  and  cows  are  tied  up  in  a  stall. 
The  dogs  have  a  place,  jvell  covered, 
and  lined  with  corn-stalks  and  leaves. 
And  now,  I  can,  without  anxiety, 
sit  by  the  fire,  or  lie  in  bed,  and 
hear  the  North-Wester  whistle. 
5.  Frost.  Like  what  we  call  <'  a  hard 
^^  firoit ''  in  England. 
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Jan.  6.  Sach  another  frost  at  night,  but  a 
thaw  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
7-  Little  frost.     Fine  warm  day.    The 
sun  seems  loth  to  quit  us. 

8.  Same  weather. 

9.  A  harder  frost,  and  snow  at  night. 
The/owls^  which  have  been  peeping 
at  my  ladders  for  two  or  three  even- 
ings, and  partially  roosting  in  their 
faouse>  made  their  general  entry  this 
evening!  They  are  the  best  judges 
of  what  is  best  for  them.  The  tur^ 
keys  boldly  set  the  weather  at  de- 
fiance, and  still  roost  on  the  top,  the 
ridge,  of  the  roof,  of .  the  house. 
Their  feathers  prevent  their  legs  from 
being  frozen,  and  so  .  it  is  with  all 
poultry ;  but,  still,  a  house  mtist,  one 
would  think,  be  better  than  the  open 
air  at  this  season. 

10.  Snow,  •  but  sloppy.  I  am  now  at 
New  York  on  my  way  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. N,  B.  This  journey  into  Penn- 
sylvania had,  for.  its  .principal  ob- 
ject, an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  for  redress 
for  great  loss  and  injury  sustained 
by  me,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  one 

£9 
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Jan.  10.  McKeaN)  who  was  then  the  Chief 
Justice  of  that  State.  The  appeal 
-  has  not  yet  been  successful ;  but,  as 
I  con^dentljr  expect,  that  it  finally 
will,  I  shall  not,  at  present,  say  any 
thing  more  on  the  subject. — My 
journey  was  productive  of  much  and 
various  observation,  and,  I  trust,  of 
useful  knowledge.  But,  in  this  place, 
I  shall  do  little  more  than  give  an 
account  of  the  weather;  reserving  for 
the  Second  Part,  accounts  of  prices 
of  land,  &c.  which  will  there  come 
under  their  proper  heads. 

11.  Frost  but  not  hard.  Now  at  New 
York. 

13.  Very  sharp  frost.  Set  off  for  Phila- 
delphia. Broke  down  on  the  road 
in  New  Jersey. 

13.  Very  hard  frost  still.  Found  the 
Delaware,  which  divides  New  Jer- 
sey froQi  Pennsylvania,  frozen  over. 
Good  roads  now.  Arrive  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  evening. 

14.  Same  weather. 

15.  Same  weather.  The  question  ea- 
gerly put  to  me  by  every  one  in 
Philadelphia,  is  'f  Don't  you  think 
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Jan.  13.  ^*  the  citf  greatfy  impraoed  ?''  They 
seem  to  me  to  confound  augmentation 
With  improvement.  It  always  was  a 
fibe  city^  since  I  first  knew  it ;  and 
it  is  very  greatly  augmented.  It 
has^  I  believb,  nearly  doubled  its 
(BXtent  and  number  of  houses  since 
the  year  1799.  But^  after  being, 
for  so  Iddg  a  tithe,  familiar  with 
London,  every  other  place  appears 
little.  After  living  within  a  few 
hundreds  of  yards  of  Westminster 
Han  knd  the  Abbey  Church  and  the 
dridgej  and  looking  from  my  own 
Mritido#8  imto  St.  James's  Park,  all 
Othigl-  bvtldings  and  spots  appear 
meati  And  insignificant.  I  went  to 
day  f  b  see  tbe  house  I  formerly  oc- 
cupied. How  small !  It  is  always 
thus :  the  words  large  and  small  are 
carried  about  with  us  in  our  minds, 
Md  we  forget  real  dimensions.  The 
idiea,  such  as  it  was  received^  remains 
ditritig  our  absence  from  the  object. 
When  I  returned  to  £ngland,  in 
1800,  after  atk  absence  from  the 
country  parts  of  it,  of  sixteen  years, 
the  trees,  the  hedges^  even  the 
•putkn  and  Woods,  seemed  so  small/ 
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Jan.  15.  It  made  roe  laugh  to  hear  little 
gutters,  that  I  could  jump  over, 
called  Rivers!  The  Thames  was 
but  a  '^  Creek  r*  But,  when,  in 
about  a  month  after  my  arrival  in 
London,  I  went  to  Famham^  the 
place  of  my  birth,  what  was  my 
surprise !  Every  thing  was  become 
so  pitifully  small  I  I  had  to  cross, 
in  my  post-chaise,  the  long  and 
dreary  heath  of  Bagshot.     Then,  at 

'i  •''..:  the  end  of  it,  to  mount  a  hilU  called 

Hungry  Hill ;  and  from  that  hill  I 

knew  that  I  should  look  down  into 

'  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Farn- 

ham.    My  heart  fluttered  with  im- 

•  {  ?  patience^  mixed  with  a  sort  of  fear, 

to  see  all  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood;  for  I*  had  learnt  before,  the 
death  of  my  father  and  mother. 
There  is  a  hill,  not  far  from  the 
town,  called  Crooksbury  Hill^  vfhxch 
rises  up  out  of  a  flat,  in  the  form  of 
a  cone^  and  is  planted  with  Scotch 
fir  trees.  Here  I  used  to  take  the 
eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and 
magpies.  This  hill  was  a  famous 
.  object  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
served  -to  the  supedative  degree  of 
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Jan.  15.  height.      "  As  high   as  Crookshury 
''  HiU ''  meant,  with  us,  the  utmost 
degree  of  height.      Therefore,  the 
first  object  that  my  eyes  sought  was 
this    hill.      /  could  not  believe  my 
eyes!     Literally  speaking,  I  for  a 
moment,  thought  the  famous  hill  re- 
moved, and  a  little  heap  put  in  its 
stead  'y  for  I  had  seen  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  sin^e  rock,  or  hill  of  solid 
rock,  ten  times  as  big,  and  four  or 
five  times  as  high  !    The  post-boy^ 
going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
whisked  me,  in  a  few  niinutes  to  the 
Bush  Inn,  from  the  garden  of  which 
I  could  see  the  prodigious  sand  hill, 
where   I  had  begun  my  gardening 
works. .  What  a  nothing  !    But  now 
^  came  rushing  into  my  mind,  all  at 

once,  my  pretty  little  garden,  my 
little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little 
naUed  shoes,  my  pretty  pigeons  that 
I  used  to  feed  out  of  my  hands,  the 
last  kind^  words  and  tears  of  my 
gentle  and  tender-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate mother  1  I  hastened  back 
into  the  room.  If  I  had  looked 
a  moment  longer,  I  should  have 
dropped.    Wheal  caifie  to  reflect. 
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3a^.  15.  tvhat  a  change!  I  looked  down  at 
vfky  dress.  What  a  change  1  What 
soenes  I  had  gone  through  !  How 
altered  my  state  1  I  h^  dined  the 
day  before  at  a  secretary  of  state's 
in  company  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had 
been  waited  upon  by  m^n  in  gaudy 
liveries  !  I  had  had  nobody  to  assist 
me  in  the  workl.  No  teachers  of 
any  sort.  Nobody  to  shelter  me  from 
the  consequence  of  had,  and  no  one 
to  counsel  me  to  good,  behaviour.  I 
felt  proud.  The  distinctions  of  rank, 
birth^  and  wealth,  all  became  no- 
thing in  my  eyesi  a^d  from  that 
moment  (less  than  a  month  after  my 
arrival  in  England)  I  resolved  never 
to  bend  before  them. 

16.  Same  weather.  Went  tp  see  my4>ld 
Quaker-friendfli  at  Bustleton,  and 
particularly  my  beloved  friend  James 
Pajjl,  who  is  very  illj. 

17.  Returned  to  Pbi^iBlfhia.  Little 
frost  and  a  little  mow* 
Moderajle  ffost,,  Fiije  clear  sky. 
The  Philadelphiapg  ai;e  cleanly,  a 
qualfty  which  thfey  owe  chiefly  to 
the  Queers.  B|i^>  af^r  being  long 
aod  recently  fan^lMif  wilh  the  towns 
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Jan.  SI.  in  Sorrey  and  Hampshire^  and  espe- 
.  cially  with  Guildford,  Alton,  and 
Southampton,  no  otheir  towns  appear 
clean  and  neat,  not  even  Bath  or 
Salisbory,  which  last  is-  much  about 
upon  a  par,  in  point  of  cleanliness, 
with  Philadelphia ;  and,  Salisbury  is 
deemed  a  very  cleanly  place.  Bland- 
ford  and  Dorchester  are  clean ;  but, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing 
Kkre  the  towns  in  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire. If  a  Frenchman,  bom  and 
bred,  could  be  taken  up  and  car- 
ried blindfold  to  Guildford,  I  wonder 
what  his  sensations  would  be,  when 
he  came  to  have  the  use  of  his 
sight!  Every  thing  near  Guildford 
seems  to  have  received  an  influence 
from  the  town.  Hedges,  gates,  stiles, 
gardens,  houses  inside  and  out,  and 
the  dresses  erf  the  people.  The 
market  day  at  Giiildford  is  a  perfect 
show  of  cleamlkiesB.  Not  even  a 
carter  without  ^^  dcrni  smock-frock 
and  closety^aven  andclean- washed 
ftcei  Well  may  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who 
came  from  thi*  very  ^pot,  think  the 
people  dirhf  in  the  western  country  1 
I'll  ftngitge^  lie  %dA^  iiMre  dirt  upon 
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Jan.  ih  the  necks  and  hceB  of  one  familjr 
of  his  present  neighbours,  than  he 
left  behind  him  upon  the  skins  of 
all  the  people  in  the  three  parishes 
of  Guildford.  However^  he  would 
not  have. found  this  to  be  the  case 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in 
those  parts  .  where  the  Quakers 
abound;  and,  I  am  told,  that,  in 
the  New  England  States,  the  peo- 
ple are  as  cleanly  and  as  neat  as 
.  they  are  in  England.     The  sweetest 

f  flowers,  when  they  become  putrid, 
stink  the  most;  and,  a  nasty  wo- 
msm  is  the  nastiest  thing  in  nar 
ture. 

2S.  Hard  frost.  My  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  with  the  legislature.  It 
is  sitting  at  Harrisburgh.  Set  off 
to-day  by  stage.  Fine  country ;  fine 
barns ;  fine  farms.  Must  ^peak  par- 
ticularly of  these  in  another  place. 
.  Got  to  Lancaster.  The  largest  in- 
land  town  in  the  United  States. 
A  very  clean  and  good  town.  No 
beggarly  houses.  All  looks  like  ease 
9^nd  plenty. 

83. .  Harder  frosty  but  not  very  severe. 
\  . .  ■  ji      Aknost  9B  cold  as  the  weather  was 
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Jan,  23.  daring  the  six  weeks  continuance  of 
.  «  ..  the  snow,  in  1814,  in  England. 

84.  The  same  weather  continues. 

25.  A  sort  of  half .  thaw.  Sun  warm. 
Harrisburoh  is  a  new  town,  close 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
QUEUANNAH,  which  is  not  frozen 
over,  but  has  large  quantities  of  ice 
floating  on  its  waters.  All  vegeta* 
tion,  and  all  appearance  of  green, 
gone  away. 

36.  Mild  weather.     Hardly  any  4rost. 

37.  Thaws.  Warm.  Tired  to  death  of 
the  tavern  at  Haerisburgh,  though 
a  very  good  one.  The  cloth  spread 
three  times  a  day.  Fish,  fowl,  meat, 
cakes,  eggs,  sausages;  all  sorts  of 
things  in  abundance.  Board,  lodg- 
ing, civil  but  not  servile  waiting  on, 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate.  Price, 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day.  Here 
we  meet  altogether:  senators,  judges, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  all. 
I  am  weary  of  the  everlasting  loads 
of  meat.  Weary  of  being  idle.  How 
few  such  days  have  I  spent  in  my 
whole  life ! 

28.  Thaw  and  rain.  .  My  business  not 

oOf  I  went  to  a  country  ta* 
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.    Jan.  M.  Tern,  hoping  there  to  gM  h  irotfft  to 

myselfj  in  which  to  read  my  English 
papers,  and  sit  down  to  writing. 
I  am  now  at  McAllister's  tavern, 
situated  at  the  fbot  of  the  first  ridge 
Of  moiititAind ;  df  rather,  upon  a 
little  tlook  6f  liEind,  close  to  the 
rit^r,  wh^re  the  river  has  found  a 
way  through  a  break  in  the  chain  of 
mountiiins.  Oreiit  enjoyment  here. 
Sit  and  read  and  Write.  My  mind 
^  id  agdin  in  England.  Mrd.  MCAL- 
LISTER juftt  suits  lAe.  Does  not 
pesMt  hid  with  questions.  Does  not 
crarii  me  with  ttieat.  Lets  me  eat 
tmd  drhik  what  I  like,  and  when  I 
tike,  atid  gives  mugs  of  nice  milk. 
I  find,  he^e,  a  vety  il^reeable  and 
instMrciive  66(iastdiial  Companion,  in 
Mf.  M'AtUSrfiR  the  elder.  But, 
6f  thf6  Val^iOtts  dsefM  information, 
th&t '  I  received  fr6Ai  him,  I  must 
^paeJl  in  the  sec6hd  part  of  this 
Wwk. 
i9.  Veiy  haifdffdit  this  itioming.  Change 

/•  i.         ;  Ve¥y  itttddeik.     Alt  aboQt  the  house  a 

glare  of  ice. 
90.  Not  so  btii'd'.     IcidUs  ott  the  trees 
Oil  thi«  iiei^blWliriikll  ttbuntains  like 


rf     V.     I    • 
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Jan.  SO.  io  many  millions  of  sparkling  stones, 
when  the  son  shines,  which  is  all  the 

SI.  Same  weather.  Two  farmers  of 
Lycoming  coanty  had  heard  that 
William  Cobbett  w^  here.  They 
modestly  inlrodttced  themselves. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  *' yeo- 
manry cavalry  r* 
Feb.  1.  Si^me  weather.  About  the  same  as 
a  ••  hardfrosf*  in  England. 

2.  Same  weather. 

S.  Snow. 

4.  Little  snow.  Not  mncb  frost.  This 
day,  thirty-thro^  years  ago,  t  enlist- 
ed as  a  soldier.  I  always  keep  the 
day  in  recollection. 

5.  Having  been  to  H^rrisburgh  on  the 
second,  resumed  tp  McAllister's 
to-day  in  a  sleigh.    The  River  be« 

^ gins  to  be  firoaen  over.     It  is  about 
a  mile  wide. 

6.  Little  snow  again,  and  hardish  frost. 

7.  Now  and  then  a  little  snow. — Talk 
with  some  hop-grwoers.  Prodigious 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood;  but, 
of  them  in  the  Second  Part.  What 
would  a  Farnkam  man  think  of 
tidr^  hundred  weight  of-  hopis  upon 
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Feb.  7.  four  hundred  hills ,  ploughed  between, 
and  the  ground  w'xnes  fed  off  by  sheep! 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing matter. 

8.  A  real  Frost. 

9.  Sharper.  They  say,  that  the  ther- 
mometer is  down  to  10  degrees  be- 
low  nought. 

10.  A  little  imilder;  but  very  cold  in- 
deed. The  River  completely  frozen 
over,  and  sleighs  and  foot-passengers 
crossing  in  all  directions. 

11.  Went  back  again  to  Harrisburgh. 
Mild  frost. 

12.  Not  being  able  to  bear  the  idea  of 
dancing  attendance,  came  to  Lan* 
caster,  in  order  to  see  more  of  this 
pretty  town.  A  very  fine  Tavern 
(Slaymaker's) ;  room  to  myself  ^  ex- 
cellent accommodations.  Warm 
fires.  Good  and  clean  beds.  Civil 
but  not  servile^  landlord.  The  eat- 
ing still  more  overdone  than  at  Har- 
risburgh.. Never  saw  such  profu- 
sion. I  have  made  a  bargain  with 
the  landlord :  he  is  to  give  me  a 
dish  of  chocolate  a  day,  instead  of 
dinner*    Frost,  but  mild. 

13.  Rain.— A  real  rain,  but  rather  cold. 
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Feb.  14.  A  complete  day  of  rain. 

15.  A  hard  frost;  much  about  like  a 
hard  frost  in  the  naked  parts  of 
Wiltshire. — Mr.  HULME  joined  me 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
city  of  Washington. 

16.  A  hard  frost. — Lancaster  is  a  pretty 
place.     No  fine  buildings  \  but  no 
mean  ones.     Nothing  splendid  and 
nothing   beggarly*      The  people  of 
this  town  sieem  to    have   had  the 
prayer   of   Hagar   granted   them: 
"  Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither paverfy 
"  nor  riches.*'     Here  are  none  of 
those  poor,    wretched    habitations, 
which  sicken  the  sight  at  the  out- 
skirts  of  cities  and  towns  in  Eng- 
land I  those  abodes  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures, who  have  been  reduced  to 
beggary  by  the  cruel  extortions  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.     And,  this 
remark  applies  Jto  all  the  towns  of 
America  that  I  have  ever  seen.   This 
is  a  fine  part  of  America.      Big 
Bams,  and  modest  dwelling  houses. 
Barns  of  stone,  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty    wide,    with   two    floors, 
and  raised  roads  to  go  into  them, 
so  that  the  waggons  go  into  the 
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Feb.  16.  ^rstjloor  vp-stMirs.    Below  are  sta- 
bles, stalls,  pens,  and  all  sorts  of 
eonveaiences.     Up-stairs  are  rooms 
for  threshed  corn    and  grain ;    for 
tackle,    for  meal,    for  all   sorts  of 
things.     In  the  front  (South)  of  the 
barn  is  the  cattle  yard.    These  are 
very  fine  buildings.    And,  then,  all 
about  Ihem  looks  so  comfortable, 
and  gifes  such  manifest  proofs  of 
ease,  plenty,  and  happiness  I     Such 
is  the  country  of  WliXiAM  P£KN's 
settling !     It  is  a  curious  thing  to 
observe  \h^  farm-houses  in  this  coun- 
try.   They  consist,  almost  without 
exception,   of  a  considerably  large 
and  a  very  neat  house,  with  sash  win- 
dows, and  of  a  small  house,  which 
seems  to  have  been  tacked  on  to  the 
large  one ;  and,  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  each  other,  in  point  of  di- 
mensions,   is,   as   nearly  as   possi- 
ble, the  proportion  of  size  between 
a  Cow  and  her  Calf,   the  latter  a 
month  old.     But,  as  to  the  cause, 
the  process  has  been  the  opposite 
of  this  instance  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, for,  it  is  the  large  house  which 
h^s  gmm  out' qf  the  smM  one.    The 
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Feb.  16.  father^  or  grandfather,  while  he  wa$ 
toiling  for  bis  children,  lived  in  the 
small  house,  constructed  chiefly  by 
himself,  and  consisting  of  rude  ma- 
terials. The  means,  accumulated 
in  the  small  house,  enabled  a  son 
to  rear  the  large  one ;  and,  though, 
when  pride  enters  tb6.  door,  the 
small  house  is  sometimes  demolish- 
ed«  few  sons  in  America  have  the 
.  folly  or  want  of  feeling  to  commit 
such  acts  of'filial  ingnititude,  and 
of  real  self-abasement.  -  For,  what 
inheritance  so  valuable  and  so  ho- 
nourable^ can  a  son  enjoy  as  the 
proofs  of  his  father's  industry  and 
virtue  ?  The  progress  of  wealth  and 
ease  and  enjoyment,  evinced  by  this 
regular  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
farmers'  dwellings,  is  a  spectacle,  at 
once  pleasing,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
in  itself;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  it 
speaks  the  praise  of  the  system  of 
government,  under  which  it  has 
taken  place.  What  a  contrast  with 
the  farm-houses  in  England !  There 
the  little  farm-houses  are  falling  in- 
to ruins,  or,  are  actually  become 
cattle-sheds,  or,   at   best,   cottages, 

F 
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Feb*  16.  B8  they  are  calledj  to  contain  a  m\^ 
serable  labourer^  who  ooght  to  have 
been  a  farmer^  as  his  grandfather 
was.  Five  pr  six  farms  are  there 
Tunv  levelled  into  one^  in  defiance  of 
the  law  i  for^  there  is  a  law  to  pre« 
vent  it.  The  farmer  has,  indeed^  a 
fine  houses  but,  what  a  life  do  his 
labourers  lead  1  The  cause  of  this 
sad  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crushing  taxes;  and  the  cause  of 
them,  in  the  Borough,  usurpation^ 
which  has  robbed  the  people  of  their 
best  right,  and,  indeed,  without 
which  right,  they  can  enjoy  no  other. 
They  talk  of  the  alimented  popular 
turn  of  England ;  and,  when  it  suits 
the  purposes  of  the  tyrants,  they 
boaat  of  this  factg  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  as  a  proof  of 
the  fostering  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment; thoughj  just  now,  they 
are  preaching  up  the  vile  and  foolish 

doctrine  of  Parson  Malthus,  who 
thinks,  that  there  are  too  many  peo- 
pie,  and  that  they  ought  (those  who 
labour^  at  least)  to  be  restrained 
from  breeding  so  fast.  But,  as  to 
the  £sct,  I  do  not  believe  it.    There 
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for  no  actual  enumeration  was  ever 
taken  till  the  year  1800.  We  know 
welly  that  London^  Manchester^  Bir- 
mingham, 3ath,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, alMl  all  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  some  other  cofunties,  have 
got  a  vast  ^increase  of  miserable  be- 
ingii  huddled  together.  But,  look 
ak  Devonsbire,  Somersetshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and 
other  oounttes.  Tou  will  there  see 
hmdreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  where  the  old  marks  of  the 
plough  are  visible,  but  which  have 
not  been  cultivated  for,  perhaps, 
Jialf  a  century.  Tou  will  there  see 
places,  that  were  pnce  considerable 
lowns  and  villages,  now  having, 
within  their  ancient  limits,  nothing 
but  a  few  cotti^s,  the  Parsonage 
and  z  single  Farm-house.  It  is  a 
curious  and  a  melancholy  sight, 
where  an  ancient  church,  with  its 
lofty  spire  or  tower,  the  church  suf- 
ficient to  contain  a  thousand  or  two 
or  three  thousand  of  people  conve- 
niently, now  stands  surrounded  by 
a  acore  or  half  a  score  of  miserable 
•  f2 
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Feb.  16.  mad-housesy   with   floors  of  earth, 
and  covered  with  thatch;  and  this 
sight  strikes  your  eye  in  all  parts  of 
the  five  Western  counties,  of  Eng- 
land.   Surely  these  churches  were 
not  built  without  the  existence  of  a 
population  somewhat  proportionate 
to  their  size!    Certainly  not;    for 
the  churches  are  of  various  sizes, 
and, .  we  soacietiines<  see  them  very 
small  indeed.     Let;  any- man  look  at 
ihe .sides  qf  the '  hills  in'  these  coun- 
;.ties^  and  also  in  Hampshire,  where 
dawns,  or  open  lands,  prevail.     He 
will  there  see,  not  only  that  those 
.  bills  were  formerly  cultivated ;  but, 
that  banks,  from  distadce    to   dis- 
tance, were  made  by  the  spade,  in 
order   to   form   litHe  flats  for  the 
/  plough  to  go,  v^ithont  tumbling  the 
earth  down  the  hill ;  so  that  the  side 
of  a  hill  looks,   in  some  sort,  like 
the  steps  of  a  stairs.    Was  this  done 
witliout  hands,  and  without  mouths 
to  consume  the  grain  raised  on  Hhe 
sides  of  these  hills  ?  The  Funding 
and  Manufacturing  and  Commercial 
and  Taxing  Systeni  has,  by  drawing 
wealth    into    great  masses,  drawn 
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Feb.  16.  men  also  into  great  masses.  London, 
the  manafactoriDg  places^  Bath^  and 
other  places  of  dissipation,  have, 
indeed,  wonderfnily  increased  in  - 
population.  Country  seats.  Parks, 
Pleasure-gardens,  have,  in  like  de- 
gree, increased  in  number  and  ex- 
tent. And,  in  just  the  same  pro- 
.portion  has  been  the  increase  of 
Poor-housM,  Mad -houses,  and  Jails. 
But,  the  people  of  Ertglandj  such  as 
FORTESCUE  described  them,  have 
been  swept  away  by  the'  ruthless  hand 
of  the  Aristocracy,  who,  making 
their  approaches  by  slow  degrees, 
have,  at  last,  got  into  their  grasp  the 
.substance  of  the  whole  country. 

17.  Frost,   not  very  hard.    W6nt  back 
to  Harrisburgb. 

18.*  Same  weather.    Very  fine.    Warm 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

19.  Same  weather.  —  Quitted   Harris- 
burg,*  very  much   displeased;   but, 
on  this  subject,  I  shall,  if  possible, 
i  '    keep,  silence,    till    next  year,    and 

until  the  People  of  Pennsylvania 
have  had  time  to  reflect  -,  to  clearly 
understand  my  affair  -y  and  when  they 
do  understand  it,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
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Feb.  19.  qf  receiving  justice  at  their  bands, 
whether  I  am  present  or  absent. 
Slept  aft  Lancitoter.  One  night  more 
ID  tibis  v^ry  exceHent  Tavern. 

20.  Frost  still.  Arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia along  with  my  friend  HuLME. 
They  are  roasting  an  ox  on  the 
Delaware.  The  fooleries  of  Eng- 
land are  copied  bene,  and  every 
where  in  this  oonntry,  with  wonder- 

<  fiil  avidity ;  and,  I  wish  I  could 
say,  that  some  of  the  vices  of  our 
"  higher  orders,**  as  they  have  the 
impudence  to  call  themselves,  were 
not  also  imitated.  However,  I  look 
principally  at  the  mads  of  farmers; 
the  sensible  and  happy  farmers  of 
America. 

21.  Thaw  and  Aiiit.*— The  severe  wea- 
ther is  over  for  this  year. 

22.  Thaw  and  Rain.  A  solid  day  of 
rain. 

23.  Little  frost  at  night.  Fine  market. 
Fine  tneat  of  ^1  sorts.  As  fat  mut- 
ton as  I  ever  tow.    How  mistaken 

^Mr.  Birkbeck  k  about  American 
mutton  !    . 

24.  Same  weather.   Very  fair  days  now. 
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Feb.  25.  Went    to  Bustleton  with   my  old 
friend,  Mr.  John  Morgan. 

S6.  Returned  to  Philadelphia.     Koads 
Tery  dirty  and  heavy. 

27«  Complete  thaws  bat  it  will  be  long 
before  the  frost  be  out  of  the  ground. 

S8.  Same  weather.     Fery  toarm.    I  hato 

this  weather.     Hot  upon  my  backy 

and  melting  ice  under  my  feet.  The 

people  (those  who  have  been  lazy) 

are  chopping  mway  with  axes  the 

ice,   which   has  grown  out  of  the 

•Dows  and  rains,  before  their  doors, 

during  the  winter.    The  hogs  (best 

of  scavengers)  are  very  busy  in  the 

stc^ets  seeking  out  Um  bones  and 

bits  of  meat,  which  have  been  flung 

out  and  froaen  down  amidst  water 

aiid  snow,  during  the  two  foregoing 

nonths.     I  mean  including  the  pre* 

sent  month.    At  New  York  (and,  I 

fhifik,   at  Philadelphia  also)   they 

have  corporation    laws   to   prevent 

hogs  from  being  in  the  streets.     For 

what  reason^   I  know  not,  except 

putrid  meitt  be  pleasant  to  the  smell 

of  the  inhabitants.    But,  Corpora* 

tions  are  scMom  the  wisest  of  law- 
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Feb.  28.  makers.  It  is  argued^  that,  if  there 
"were  no  hogs  in  the  streets,  people 
would  not  throw  out  their  orts  of 
flesh  and  vegetables.  Indeed  !  What 
would  they  do  with  those  orts,  then  ? 
Make  their  hired  servants  eat  them  ? 
The  very  proposition  would  leave 
them  to  cook  and  wash  for  them* 
selves.  Where,  then,  ^are  they  to 
fling  these  effects  of  superabun- 
dance ?  Just  before  I  left  New  York 
for  Philadelphia,  I  saw  a  sow  very 
comfortably  dining  upon  a  full  quar- 
ter part  of  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  fine  kg  qf  mutton.  How 
many  a  family  in  England  would,  if 
within  reach,  have  seized  this  meat 
from  the  sow !  And,  are  the  tyrants, 
who  have  brought  my  industrious 
conntlrymefi  to  that  horrid  state  of 
misery,  never  to  be  called  to  account  ? 
.  Are  ihey  \always  to  carry  it  as  they 
now  do  I  Every  object  almost,  that 
strikes  my  view,  sends  my  mind  and 
heart  back  to  England.  In  viewing 
:  the  ease  and  happiness  of  this  people, 
the  contrast  fills  my  soul  with  in- 
dignation, and  makes  it  more  and 
more  the  object  of  my  life  to  assist 
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Feb.  .28.  in  the  destruction  of  the  diabolical 
usurpation,  which  has  trampled  on 
king  as  well  as  people. 

March  I.  Rain.     Dined  with  my  old  friend 
Severne,  an  honest  Norfolk  man, 
^who  used  to  carry  his  milk  abont 
the  streets,  when  I  first  knew  him, 
but^  who  is  now  a  man  of  consider- 
able property,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
lives    in    the    same    modest   house 
where  he  formerly  lived.     Excellent 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding.    At 
his  bouse  I  found  an  Enghshman, 
and,  from  Botley  too!   I  had  been 
told  of  such  a  man  being  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  man  said,  that 
he  had  heard  of  me,  *'  heard  qf  mch 
a  gentleman^  but  did  not  know  much 
qf  him.'*      This  was  odd!    I   was 
desirous  of  seeing  this  man.     Mr. 

Severne  got  him  to   his   house. 

His  name  is  Vere.  I  knew  him  the 
moment  1  saw  him;  and,  I  won- 
^  dered  wkif  it  was  that  he  kneto  so 
little,  qf  me.  I  found,  that  he  wanted 
work,  and  that  he  had  been  assisted 
by  some  society  in'  Philadelphia. 
He.  said  he  was  lame,  and  he  might 
.  be  a. little, >{»^rhap8.    /  offered  him 
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March  1.  fmrk  ^  once.     No :  he  wanted  to 
have  the  care  of  a  £ann !  "  Go," 
said  I,  ^'  for  shame,  and  ask  some 
^  farmers  far  work.    You  will  find 
it    immediatehfy    and    with    good 
wages.    What  should  the  people 
**  in  this  country  see  in  your  face  to 
**  induce  them  to  k^ep  you  in  idle- 
**  ness  ?   They  did  not  send  for  you. 
*^  Yon  are  a  young  man,  and  you 
^^  come    from    a    country   of   able 
**  labourers.     You  nay  be  rich   if 
you  will  work.    This  gentleman 
who  is  now  about  to  cram  you 
with  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding 
**  came  to  this  city  nearly  as  poor 
as  you  are ;  iand,  I  first  came  to 
this  country  in  no  better  plight. 
**  Work,  and  I  wish  you  well ;  be 
'*  idle,  and  you  ought  to  starve/^ 
He  4dd  me,  then,  that  he  was  a 
hoojhmakers  and  yet,  observe,    he 
wanted  to  have  the  care  of  a  farm; 
N.  B.  If  this  book  should  ever  rAch  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Richabd  Hinxman, 
my  (excellent  good  friend  of  Chilling, 
I  beg  him  to  show  this  note  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Fresbiantle  of  Botley. 
HcmM  know  well  all  about  this 
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mwAk  1.  V£R£.    TeU  Mr.  Fjeueebiantle,  that 
the  Spaniels  are  beautiful,  that  Wood- 
cocks  breed    here    in  abundance; 
and  tell  him,  above  all,  that  I  fre- 
quently  thitik  of  him  as  a  pattern 
of  industry  in  business,  of  skill  and 
perseverance  and  good  humour  as  a 
sportsman,  and  of  honesty  and  kind- 
ness as  a  neighbour.    Indeed,  I  have 
pleasure  in  tiiinking^of  all  my  Botley 
neighbours,  except  the  Parson,  who 
fi>r  tbeir  sakes,  I  wish,  however,  was 
Qiy   neighbour    now;    for  here    he 
might  pursue  his  calling  very  quietly. 
8.  Open  weather.    Went  to  Bustleton, 
4Lfter  having  seen  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Pendrux,  and   advised  them 
to  forward  to  me  affidavits  of  what 
they  knew  about  Oliver,  the  spy 
of  the  Boroughmongers. 

3.  Frost  in  the  morning.    Thaw  in  the 
day. 

4.  Same  vi^eather  in  the  night.    Rain 

ail  day. 

6.  Hard  frost.    Snow  S  inches  deep. 
€.  Hard  frost.     About  as  coid  as  a 

baird  frost  in  January  in  England. 

7.  Same  1^eatber# 

8.  Thaw,    jyty  and  fine. 
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March  9*  Same  wieather.'  Took  leave,  I  fear 
foi^  ever,  of  my  old  and  kind  friend, 
James  Paul.  His  brother  and  son 
promise  to  come  and  see  me  here- 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  transplant 
10  acres  of  Indian  Corn;  and,  if 
I  write,  in  August,  and  say  that 
it  is  good,  Thomas  Paul  has  pro- 
mised  that  he  will  come;  for,  he 
thinks  that  the  scheme  is  a  mad 

'  one. 
10.  Same  weather. — Mr.  Varee,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  James  Paul,  brought 
me  yesterday  to  another  son-in-law's, 

Mr.  Ezra  Townshend  at  Bibery. 
Here  I  am  amongst  the  thick  of  the 
Quakers,  whose  houses  and  families 
pleased  me  so  much  formerly,  and 
which  pleasure  is  all  now  revived. 
Here  all  is  ease,  plenty,  and  cheer- 
^  fulness.     These    people    are    never 

giggii^i  aod  never  in  law-spirits. 
Their  minds,  like  their  dress,  are 
simple  and  strong.  Their  kindness 
is  shown  more  in  acts  than  in  words. 
Let  others  say  what  they  will,  I 
have  uniformly  found  those  whom  I 
have  intimately  known  of  this  sect> 
sincere   and    upright  men;   and  I 
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March  10.  verily  believe,  that  all  those  charges 

of  hypocrisy  and  craft,  that  we  hear 
against  Quakers,  arise  from  a  feeling 
of  envy  i  >  envy  inspired  by   seeing 
them  possessed  of  such'  abundance 
of  all  those  things,  which  are  the 
fair  fruits  of  care,  industry,  economy, 
sobriety,  and  ordir,  «nd  which  are 
justly  forbidden  to  the  drunkard,  the 
glutton,  the  prodigaU  ^^^  the  lazy. 
As  the  day  of  my-  coming  to  Mr. 
TowNSHEND's  had  been  announced 
beforehand, '  several  of  the  young 
men,  who  were  babies  when  I  used 
to  be.  there  formerly,  came  to  see 

"  Billy  Cobbett,'-  of  whom  they 

had  heard  and  read  so  much.  When 
I  saw  them  and  heard  them, ''  What 
a  contrasty*  said  I  to  myself, 
with  the  senseless,  gaudy,  up- 
*'  start,  hectoring,  insolent,  and  cruel 
**  Yeomanry  Cavalry  in  England, 
<*  who,  while  they  grind  their  la- 
^^  bourers  into  the  revolt  of  starva* 
''  tion,  gallantly  sally  forth  with 
''  their  sabres,  to  chop  them  down 
'*  at  the  command  of  a  Secretary  of 
<^  State ;  and,  who,  the  next  mo- 
ment, creep  and  fawn  like  spaniels 
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Mai«b  10.  '^bjejfore  their  BorougbmoDger  Land* 

**  Ipxdf !"  At  Mr.  Townshend's  I 
Mw  »  maQ^  in  bis  service^  lately  from 
Yorkshire^  but  an  Irishman  by 
birth.  Hf  wished  to  haye  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  me«  He  had  read 
many  of  my  '^  little  books.''  I  shook 
him  by  the  band,  told  him  he  had 
.  1  Pow  got  a  good  house  over  his  head 

aittd  a  kind  employer,  and  advised 
him  npt  to,  move  for  one  year,  and  to 
.  save  bis  wages  during  that  year. 
1 1.  Spme  open  w.eather. — I  am  now  at 
Tremton,  in  New  Jersey,  waiting  for 
something. tQ  carry  me  on  towards 
Ne  w  Yprk.-^Yesterdfiy>  Mr.  Towns- 
li£ND  se^t  m^  on,  UQ^r  an  escort 
flf  Quakers,  tft  Mr.  Anthony  Tay- 
LQR^f.   He  was  formerly  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia^  apd  now  lives  in  his 
very  pretty  country-house,  on  a  very 
beautiful  farm.     He  has  some  as 
fine  and  fat  oxen  as  we  generally  see 
at  3niitbfield   market    in    London. 
I  think  they  will  w^igh  sixty  score 
each*    Fine  ffu*m  yard.    Every  thing 
belonging  to  the  farm  good,  but 
what  1^  neglectful  gardener!    Saw 
some  vbite  thorns  iie{«i  (brought  from 
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March  II.  England)  which,  if  I  had  wanted 
any  proofs  would  have  clearly  proved 
to  me,  that  they  would,  with  less  . 
care,  make  as  good  hedges  here  as 
they  do  at  Farnham  in  Surrey.  But, 
in  another  Part,  I  shall  give  full  in* 
formation  upon  this  head.  Here  my 
escort  quitted  me ;  but,  luckily,  Mr. 
N£WEOLD,  who  lives  about  ten  miles 
nearerTrenton  than  Mr.  Taylor  does, 
brought  me  on  to  hts  house.  He 
is  a  much  better  gacdener^  or,  ra- 
ther, to  speak  the  truth,  has  sue* 
ceeded  a  better,  whose  example  he 
has  followed  iti  part.  But,  his  farm 
yard  and  buildings !  This  was  a 
sight  indeed !  Forty  head  of  horn- 
cattle  in  a  yard,  enclosed  with  a 
stone  wall ;  and  five  hundred  merino 
ewes,  besides  young  lambs,  in  the 
finest,  most  spacious,  best  contrived, 
and  most  substantial!]^  built  sheds  I 
ever  saw.  The  bam  surpassed  all 
that  I  had  seen  before*  His  house, 
(large,  commodious,  and  handsome) 
stands  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  turnpike  road,  leading 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
and  looks  cm  and  over  the  Delaware 
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March  11.  which  runs  parallel  with .  the '  roa^i 

and  has,  surrounding  it,  and  at  the 
back  of  it,  five  hundred   acres  of 
land,  level  as  a  lawn,  and  two  feet 
deep  in  loom,  that  never  requires  a 
water  furrow.    This  was  the  finest 
sight  that  I  ever  saw  as  to  farm- 
buildings  and  land.=    I  forgot  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  saw  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
service,    another  man  recently   ar- 
rived from  England.    A  Yorkshire 
man,,   H^,  too,  -wished,  to  see  me. 
.  He:  had  got  some  of  my    ^'  little 
■>.  ■      •  *•  hookSy\  which   he   had  preserved, 
and. brought  out   with   him.     Mr. 
Taylor  was  much  pleased  with  him. 
An  active,  smart   man ;  and,  if  he 
follow  my  advice,  to  remain  a  year 
under  one  roof,  and  save  his  wages, 
he  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  rich  man. 
These  men  must  be  brutes  indeed  not 
to  be  sensible  of  the  great  kindnessand 
gentleness  and  liberality,  with  which 
they  are  treated.  ■.■  Mr.  Taylor  came, 
this  nioming,  to  Mc;  Newbold's,  and 
brought  me  on  to  Trenton.  I  am  at 
the  stage-tavern,  where  I  have  just 
dined  upon  cold  ham,  cold  veal,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  and  a  peach-pye; 
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March  11.  nice    clean   room,    well    fornbhed^ 

ivaiter  clean  and  attentive,  plenty  of 
milk ;  and  charge^  a  quarter  of  a 
•dollar  !  I  thought,  that  Mrs.  JosLiN 
at  Princestown  (as  I  went  on  to 
Philadelphia),  Mrs.  Benler  at  Har- 
Tisburgh,  Mr.  Slaymaker  at  Lan- 
caster, and  Mrs.  MCALLISTER,  were 
low  enough  in  all  conscience;  but, 
really,  this  charge  of  Mrs.  ANDER- 
SON beats  all.  I  had  not  the  face 
to  pay  the  waiter  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar ;  but  gave  him  half  a  dollar^ 
<and  told  him  to  keep  the  change. 
iHe  is  a  black  man.  He  thanked  me. 
'But,  they  never  ask  for  any  thing. 
(Bat,  my  vehicle  is  qome,  and  now 
I  bid  adieu  to  Trenton,  which  I 
should  have  liked  better,  if  I  had 
not  seen  so  many  young  fellows 
lounging  about  the  streets,  and 
•leaning  against  door-posts,  with 
^quids  af  tobacco  in  their  mouths, 
or  segars  stuck  between  their  lips, 
and  with  dirty  hands  and  faces.  Mr. 
'Birkbeck's  complaint,  on  this  score, 
is  perfectly  just. 

Brunstvick,  New  Jersey.     Here  I 
am  5  after  a  ride  of  about  30  miles, 

G 
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March  11.  since  two  o'clock,  in  what  is  called 

a  Jersey-'waggon,  through  such  mud 
as  I  never  saw  before.  Up  to  the 
stock  of  the  wheel ;  and  yet  a  pair 
of  very  little  horses  have  dmgged 
us  through  it  in  the  space  of  ^fioe 
hours.  The  best  horses  and  driver, 
and  the  worst  roads  I  ever  set  my 
eyes  on.  This  part  of  Jersey  is  a 
sad  spectacle,  after  leaving  the 
brightest  of  all  the  bright  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  My  driver,  who  is  a 
•  tavern-keeper  himself,  would  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  companion,  if 
he  had  not  drunk  so  much  spirits 
on  the  road.  This  is  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  America!   As  we  were 

• 

going  up  a  hill  very  slowly,  I  could 
perceive  him  looking  very  hard  at 
my  cheek  for  some  time.  At  last, 
he  said  :  **  I  am  wondering.  Sir,  to 
^^  see  you  look  so  fresh  and  so  young, 
'*  considering  what  you  have  gone 
*'  through  in  the  world  s''  though  I 
cannot  imagine  haw  he  had  learnt 
who  I  was.  '<  I'll  tell  you,''  said 
I,  *^  how  I  have  contrived  the  thing. 
I  rise  early,  go  to  bed  early,  eat 
sparingly,  never  drink  any  thing 
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March  11.  ''stronger  than  small  beer,  shave 

''  ODce  a  day,  and  wash  my  hands 
''  and  face  clean  three  times  a  day, 
*'  at  the  very  least/'  He  said,  that 
was  too  much  to  think  of  doing. 
12.  Warm  and  fair.  Like  an  English 
.first  of  May  m  point  of  warmth.  I 
got  to  Elizabeth  Town  Point  through 
beds  of  mud.  Twenty  minutes  too 
late  for  the  steam-boat.  Have  to 
wait  here  at  the  tavern  till  to-mor- 
row. Great  mortification.  Supped 
with  a  Connecticut  farmer,  who  was 
taking  on  his  daughter  to  Little 
York  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rest  of 
his  family  he  took  on  in  the  fall. 
He  has  migrated.  His  reasons  were 
these :  he  has  ^ve  sons,  the  eldest 
19  years  of  age,  and  several  daugh- 
ters. Connecticut  is  thickly  settled. 
He  has  not  the  means  to  buy  farms 
for  the  sons  there.  He,  therefore^ 
goes  and  gets  cheap  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania; his  sons  will  assist  him  to 
clear  it;  and,  thus,  they  will  have  a 
farm  each.  To  a  man  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  ''  born  with  an 
''  axe  in  one  hand,  aud  a  gun  in  the 
''  other,''  the  western  countries  are 
O  2 
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March  1%/  desirable ;  but  not  to  English  far^ 

fAers^  lieho  have  great  skill  in  fine 
cultivation^  and  who  can  purchase 
•ilear  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
This  Yankee  (the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticutt  Rhode  Island,  Massa* 
chusetts  And  New  Hampshire,  only, 
are  called  Yankees)  was  about  the 
age  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and, 
if  he  had  been  dressed  in  the  usual 
clothes  of  Sir  Francis,  would  have 
passed  for  him.  Features,  hair,  eyes, 
height,  make,  manner,  look,  hasty 
utterance  at  times,  musical  voice, 
frank  deportment,  pleasant  smile. 
All  the  very  fac-simile  of  him.  I 
had  sotpe  early  York  cabbage  seed 
and  some  cauliflower  seed  in  my 
pocket,  which  had  been  sent  me 
firom  London,  in  a  letter,  and  which 
had  reached  me  at  Harrisburgh.  I 
could  not  help  giving  him  a  little  of 
each. 
Id.  Same  weather.  A  fine  open  day. 
Rather  a  cold  May^day  for  Eng- 
land. Came  to  New  York  by  the 
steam-boat.  Over  to  this  island  by 
another,  took  a  little  light  waggon, 
that  whisked  me  home  over  roads  as 
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^rch  13«  dry  »ii4  as  scapcith  as  gravel  walks 

i;i  ^n  Enelish  bishop's  garden,  ia 

the  mpntb  of  July.    Great  contrast 

with  the  ]i>ottomless  muds  of  New 

Jersjsy !  As  I  cai^e  along,  saw  those 

fields  of  rye,  which  were  so  green 

ii;L  Pepember,  np^  white.     Not  a 

single  sprig  of  green  on  the  face  of 

tijie  earth*    Found  that  my  man  had 

pbughed  ten  acres  of  ground.    The 

frost  not    quite  clean  out  of  the 

.    ground.    It  has  penetrated  tu)o  feet 

,  ^hf  inches^    The  weather  here  has 

b|een  yearly  about  the  same  as  in 

^^nnsylyanlai^  onl^,  less  snow,  and 

14r  Otpeo  lyeafher.  Very  fine.  Not 
q«|te.  so  van». 

15^  l^une  in^^ather.  Young  chickens.  I 
hear  of  no  other  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hoc|^«  This  ^  the  effecj^  of  my  ujarm 
fkpl^-^hvuse  /  The  house  ^as  been  sup- 
V^^  wit^  eggs  all  the  winter,  with- 
out an;y  ^nt(^rri^tion»  I  am  told^ 
that  this  ha^  been  the  ^ase  at  no 
other  house  hereabouts.  We  have 
1^^  %n  abmidance  of  eg^  More 
^tw^  a  ^r|^  fi^^^^  ^?^  consume. 
Wf(  1(^4  !59P^   f^  iparket.    The 
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March  15.  fowls,  I  find,  have  wanted  tto  feed- 
ing except  during  the  snow,  or,  in 
the  very,  very  cold  days,  when  they 
did  not  came  out  of  their  house  all  the 
day.  A  certain  proof  that  they  like 
the  warmth. 

16.  Little  frost  in  the  morning.  Very 
fine  day. 

17-  Precisely  same  weather. 

18.  Same  weather. 

19«  Same  weather. 

20.  Same  weather.  Opened  severlil  pits, 
in  which  I  had  preserved  all  sorts 
of  garden  plants  jEtnd  roots,  and 
apples.  Valuable  experiments.  As 
useful  in  England  as  here,  though 
not  so  absolutely  necessary.  I  shall 
communicate  these  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  under  the  head  of 
gardening. 

51.  Same  weather.  The  day  like  a  fine 
May-day  in  England.  1  am  writ* 
ing  without  fire,  and  in  my  waist- 
coat without  coat. 

52.  Rain  all  last  night,  and  all  this 
day. 

83.  Mild  and  fine.  A  sow  had  a  litter 
of  pigs  m  the  leaves  under  the  trees. 
Judge  of  the  weather  by  this.    The 
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March  S3,  wiod    blows    cold ;    but,    she   has 

dritwii  together  great  heaps  of  leaves, 
and  protects  her  young  ones  with 
surprising  sagacity  and  exemplary 
care  and  fondness. 

24.  Sanie  weather. 

85.  Still  mild  and  fair. 

26.  Very  cold  wind.  We  try  to  get 
the  sow  and  pigs  into  the  buildings. 
But  the  pigs  do  not  follow,  and  we 
cannot,  with  all  our  temptations  of 
corn  and  all  our  caresses,  get  the 
sow  to  move  without  them  by  her 
side.  She  must  remain  'till  they 
choose  to  travel.  How  does  nature, 
through  the  conduct  of  this  animal, 
reproach  those  mothers,  who  cast 
off  their  new-bom  infants  to  depend 
on  a  hireling's  breast !  Let  every 
young  man,  before  he  marry,  read, 
upon  this  subject,  the  pretty  poem 
of  Mr.  ROSCOE,  called  **  the  NuRSEj" 
and,  let  him  also  read,  on  the  same 
subject,  the  eloquent,  beautiful,  and 
soul-affecting  passage,  in  Rousseau's 

87.  Fine  warm  day.  Then  high  wind, 
rain,  snow,  and  hard  frost  before 
morning. 
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March  38.  Hard  jfhtot.    Sndw  3*  inches  deep* 

S9^  Frost  in  the  night ;.  but,  all  thawed 

in  the  day,  and  yery  warm. 
dO«  Frost  ill'  night.     Fine  warm  day. 
31.  Fine  warm  day. — As  the  winter  is 
now  gone,,  let  us  take  a  look  back 
at  its  mcoTweniences  compared  with 
those  of   an  English   Winter. — ^We 
have  bad  three  months  of  it ;  for,  if 
We  had  a  few  sharp  days  in  De- 
cember, we  have  bad  many  very  fine 
^  and  without  Jlte    in    March.       In 

England  winter  really  begins  in  No- 
rember^  and  does  not  end  'till  Mid- 
March.  Here  we  have  greater  cold; 
there  four  t'mies  as  much  wet.  I 
have  bad  my  gpreat  coat  on  only  twice^ 
exicept  wben  sitting  in  a  stage,  tra- 
velling. I  have  had  gloves  on  no 
oftekier;  for,  I  donot^  like  the  Clerks 
of  the  Houses  of  Borough  mongers, 
write  in  gloves.  I  seldom  meet  a 
wiggoner  with  gloves  or  great  coat 
on.  It  is  generally  so  dry.  This 
is  the  great  friend  of  man  and  beast. 
Last  summer  /  %»rote  home  for  nails 
to  nail  my  shoes  Jor  winter.  I  could 
find  none  here.  What  a  foolish 
people,  not  to  have  shoe-nails  1   I 
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Marcb  3h  forgot,  tbat  it  was  likely,  that  the 

absence  of  shoe-nails  argued  an  ab- 
sence  qf  Hit  want  of  them.      The 
9ails  are  not  come ;  and  I  have  not 
wanted  them.      There  is  no  dirt, 
eoccept  for  about  ten  days  at  the 
breaking  up  qf  the  frost.    The  dress 
q£  a  labourer  does  not  cost  half  so 
auch  as  in  England*    This  dryness 
is  singularly  favourable  to  all  ani- 
qaala.    They  are  hurt  far  less  by 
dry  cold,  than  by  warm  drip,  drip, 
drip,  aa  it  is  in  England. — There 
has  been  nothing  green  in  the  gar- 
den, tha^  i&  tp  sayji  above  ground, 
since  December  i  but,  we  have  had, 
all  winterj,   and    have  now,   white 
cabbages,    green    savoys,    parsnips, 
carrots,  beets,  young  onim^,  radishes, 
white  turnips,  Swedish  turnips,  and 
potatoes  i   and    all   these    in  abun- 
dance (except  radishes,^  which  were 
a  few  t9  try)f  and  alwajr^  at  hand 
at  a  minute's  warning.    The  modes 
of  preserving  vnll  be  given  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  work.    What  can 
V    any  body  want   more   than  these 
things  in  the  garden  way  ?  However 
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March  3L  it  would  be  very  easy  to  add  to  the 

catalogue.  Apples,  quinces,  cher- 
ries, currants,  peaches,  dried  in  the 
summer,  and  excellent  for  tarts  and 
pies.  -  Apples  in  their  raw  state,  as 
many  as  we  please.  My  own  stock 
being  gone^  I  have  trucked  turnips 
for  apples;  and  shall  thus  have  them, 
if  I  please,  Hill  apples  come  again 
on  the  trees.  I  give  two  bushels 
and  a  half  of  Swedish  turnips  for 
one  of  apples;  and,  mind,  this  is  on 
the  last  day  qf  March. — I  have  here 
stated yac/^,  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
winter;  and  I  leave  the  English 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  I  my^ 
self  decidedly  preferring  the  Ame- 
rican winter. 
April  1.  Very  fine,  and  warm. 

2.  Same  weather. 

3.  Same  weather. 

4.  Rain  all  day. 

5.  Rain  all  day.    Our  cistern  and  pool 
full. 

6.  Warm,  but  no  sun.— Turkeys  begin 
to  lay.  - 

7.  Same   weather.      My   first   spring 
operations  in  gardening  are  now  go- 
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I8I8. 
April  7.  iog  on ;  bat  I  must  resenre  an  ac- 
count of  them  for  another  Part  of 

8.  Warm  and  fair. 

* 

9.  Rain  and  rather  cold. 

10.  Fair  but  cold.  It  rained  but  yes- 
terday,  and  we  are  to-day,  feeding 
sheep  and  lambs  with  grain  of  com^ 
8Cid  'with  oats^  upon  the  ground  in 
the  orchard.  Judge,  then,  of  the 
cleanness  and  convenience  of  this 
soil ! 

11.  Fine  and  warm. 

12.  Warm  iand  fair. 
IS.  Warm  and  fair. 

14.  'Drying  wind  and  miserably  cold. 
Inres  again  in'  day-time,  which  I 
have  not  had  for  some  days  past. 

15.  Warm,  like  a  fine  May-day  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  planting  out  selected 
roots  for  seed. 

16.  Rain  all  last  night.— Warm.  Very 
fine  indeed. 

17.  Fine  warm  day.  Heavy  thunder 
and  rain  at  night.  The  Martins 
(not  swallows)  are  come  into  the 
bam  and  are  looking  out  scites  for 
the  habitations  of  their  future  young 
ones. 
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April.  13«  CI9I4.  afid  raw..  D^mp*.  too^  wliich 
is  ^tremely  rare.  The  worst  day 
I  have  yet  seen,  during  the  year. 
Stops  the  grass,  stops  the  swelling 
of  the  bud8%  Thie  young  chickens 
hafdly  peep  oi|t;  from  under  the 
wijags  of  t^  h)sns.  Ti^,  lambs  don't 
play,  but  s^im^  J^mt  tip.  The  pig* 
groip^l  and  sqi]^V.  $  *  w4  ^he  bird» 
^re  gone  awi^r  ta  i^e  woods  again. 

19»  Same  weather  w^h^  an  Easterly 
wind.  Just  such  a  wind  as  that^ 
which,  in  Ma^ch»  brushes  round  the 
corners  of  the  st^et^  of  London, 
and  makes  ^hp  sM^  uffxfOfiA-wp  de- 
bai|cl|eef  )Mf;j^  hpme  with  aching 
iointa;*    Some  \^  \f^  ^. 

StO»  Same  w^lh^r*  3w%  the  weather 
to  give  4nmkvd&  (he  ^^  blue  de- 
vils." 

SI.  Frost  this  looming,  fee  as  thick 
«^  a  d9UiMr.-f-9Qow  th^f  times. 
Once  to  coyer  the  ground.  Went 
off  agaJQ  4ir?<?(ly, 
49.  fVos^  and  i^e  ia  ths  9iorning9  A 
wry  fine  day>  bu(  n©t  warm.  Dan- 
4elipiMblow^ 

^^  Sh4rpwh4(f»frQifci»lwming.  Warm 
and  fine  day. 
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April  24.  Warm  nighty  warih  and  hit  day. 
And  htjr  I  close  my  Journal ;  for,  t 
am  in  haste  to  get  my  manuscript 
away;   lind  there  now  wants  only 
icfv  days  to  complete  the  year. — ^I  re- 
sume, now,  the  Numbering  of  my  Pa- 
ragraphsy  having  begun  my  Journal 
at  the  close  of  ParaGraph  No.  20. 
81.  Let  us,  now,  take  a  survey,  or  rather 
glance,  at  the  face,  which  nature  how  wears. 
I'he  grass 'begins  to  afford  a  good  deal  for  sheep 
and  fbr  my  grazing  Enjglish  pigs,  and  the  cowl? 
iti9  oxen  get  a  little  food  from  it.    The  pears, 
apples,  and  other  fruit  trees,  have  not  Inade 
much   progress   in  the  swelling  or  bursting  ojf 
their  buds.    The  buds  of  the  weeping-willow 
bave  butsted  (for,  in  spite  of  that  conceited  ass, 
Mr.  JAii^ES  PERhY,  to  burst  is  a  regular  verb^ 
and  vulgar  pedants  only  make  it  irregular),  and 
those  of  a  Lilac,  in  a  warm  place,  are  almost 
Inirsted,  which  is  a  great  deal  better 'than  to  say, 
*^  almost  burst.**    Oh,  the  coxcomb !  As  if  an 
iabsolute  pedagogue  like  him  could  injure  me 
by  lih  criticisms  !  And,  as  if  an  error  like  this, 
trtti^^  it  had  been  dne,  could  have  any  thing  to 
do' With  my  capacity  for  developing  principles, 
and  for  simplifying  tilings,  which,  in  their  nature, 
are  of  great  cotniilexity  !— The  oaks,  which,  in 
Engltodi  have  now  their  sap  in  fuH  flaw,  are 
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here  quite  unmoved  as  yet.  In  the  gardens  ^n 
general  there  \s  nothing  green,  while,  in  England, 
they  have  broccoli  to  eat,  early  cabbages  planted 
out,  coleworts  to  eat,  peas  four  or  five  inches 
high.  Yet,  we  shall  have  green  peas  and  loaoed 
cabbages  as  soon  as  they  will.  We  have  sprouts 
from  the  cabbage  stems  preserved  under  cover  i 
the  Swedish  turnip  is  giving  me  greetis  from 
bulbs  planted  out  in  March ;  and  I  have  some 
broccoli  too,  just  coming  on  for  use.  How  I 
have  got  this  broccoli  I  must  explain  in  my 
Gardener^ s  Guide;  for  write  one  I  must.  I 
never  can  leave  this  country  without  an  at- 
tempt to  make  every  farmer  a  gardener.— ^Ip 
the  meat  way,  we  have  beef,  mutton,  bacon, 
fowls,  a  calf  to  kill  in  a  fortnight's  time,  suck- 
ing  pigs  when  we  choose,  lamb  nearly  fit  to 
kill ;  and  all  of  our  own  breeding,  or  our  own 
feeding.  We  kill  an  ox,  send  three  quarten 
and  the  hide  to  market  and  keep  one  quarter. 
Then  a  sheep,  which  we  use  in  the  same  way. 
The  bacon  is  always  ready.  Some  fowls  always 
fatting.  Young  ducks  are  just  coming  out  to 
meet  the  green  peas.  Chickens  (the  earliest) 
as  big  as  American  Partridges  (misnamed  quails)^ 
and  ready  for  the  asparagus,  which  is  just  coni; 
ing  out  of  the  ground.  Eggs  at  all  times  mor^ 
than  we  can  consume.  And,  if  there  be  any 
one,  who  wants  better  fare  than  this,  let  the 
grumbling  glutton  come  to  that  poverty,  which 
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Solomon  has  said  shall  be  his  lot.    And,  the 
great  thing  of  all^  is,  that  here,  every  man,  e^ta 
€fery  labourer,  may  live  as  well  as  this,  if  he 
will  be  sober  and  industrious. 
'    S2.  There  are  ttvo  things,  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  and  which   are  almost  wholly 
wanting  here,  while  they  are  so  amply  enjoyed 
in  England.    The  singing  birds  and  the  flowers. 
Here  are  many  birds  in  summer,  and  some  of 
very  beautiful  plumage.    There  are  some  wild 
flowers,  and  some  English  flowers  in  the  best 
gardens.     But,    generally  speaking,   they  are 
birds  without  song,  and  flowers  without  smell. 
The  liimet  (more  than  a  thousand  of  which  I 
have  heard  warbling  upon  one  scrubbed  oak 
OQ  the  sand  hills  in  Surrey),-  the  sly-lark,  the 
goklfinch,  the  wood-lark,  the  nightingale,  the  friiU- 
Jmeh,   the  black-bird,  the  thrush,  and  all  the 
rtest  of  the  singing  tribe  are  wanting  in  these 
.beautiful  woods  and  orchards  of  garlands. — 
-.When  these  latter  have  dropped  their  bloom,  all 
b  gone  in  the  flowery  way.     No  shepherd*s  rase, 
no  honey^suckle,  none  of  that  endless  variety  of 
beauties  that  decorate  the  hedges  and  the  mea- 
dows in  England.    No  daisies,  na  primroses,  no 
cowslips,  no  blue-bells,  no  daffodils,  which,  as  if 
it  were  not  enough  for  them  to  charnk  the  sight 
and  the  smell,  must  have  names,  too,  to  delight 
the  ear.    All  these  are  wanting  in  America. 
Here  are,  indeed,  birds,  which  bear  the  name  of 
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f6h\n,  iVIackbird,  Itbrtish,  ^anfl  goldfinch ;  ^bot^ 
ttlas !  the  ^thing  at  Westminster  has,  in  like 
Ulamierj  the  ^name  of  parliament,  and  speaks  the 
voice  of  the  people,  whom  it  pretends  to  repre- 
aent,  in  much  about  the  eame  degree  that  the 
blaok*bird  here  ^eaks  the  voice  of  its  name* 
mke  in  England. 

>Sd.  'Of  health,  I  have  not  ydt  spoken,  ands 
thoogh  it  will  be  a  subject  of  remark  in  another 
^rt  of  >my  work,  it  is  a  matter  of  too  deep*  inte- 
rest to  be  wholly  passed  over  here.  In  the  6rst 
placG,  as  to  myself y  I  have  always  had  excellent 
liealth  ;  'but,  during  a  year,  lu  England,  I  used 
toihave  a  cold  or  two ;  a  trifling^sone  throaty  ior 
Mmethit^  in  that  way.  JEf^jeji  have  neither, 
though  I  wa<iinbre  than  two  months  of  the 
ipi^inter  travelling  about,  and  sleeping  in  diffiereat 
b^s.  My  family  have  been  more  healthy,  than 
in  England,  though,  indeed,  there  has  seldom 
been  any  serious  illness  in  it.  We  have  had 
but  (me  tisit  from  any  Doctor.  Thus  much,  fer 
the  present,  on  this  subject.  I  said,  in  ^the 
isecpnd  Register  I- sent  home,  that  this  climate 
was  rwt  so  good  as  thdt  of  England.  Experi- 
^ence,  observation,  a  careful  attention  to  retEd^ 
:faets,  have  convinced  me  that  it  is,  upon  ike 
Mibole,  a  better  climate;  though  I  tremble  .lest 
the  tools  of  the  Boroughmongers  should  cite 
tbis  as  a  new  and  most  flagrant  instance  of  itiom- 
sistCHfy.    lEngland  is  my  country,  aod  to  JBng- 
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land  I  shall  retarn.  I  like  it  best,  and  shall 
always  like  it  best;  but^  then,  in  the  word  Eng^ 
land,  many  things  are  included  besides  climate 
and  soil  and  seasons,  and  eating  and  drinking. 

24.  In  the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  which 
will  follow  the  first  Part  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  I  shall  take  particular  pains  to  detail  all 
that  IS  within  my  knowledge,  which  I  think 
likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  who  intend  coming 
to  this  country  from  England.  I  shall  take 
every  particular  of  the  expence  of  supporting  a 
fiimily,  and  show  what  are  the  means  to  be  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
obtmned.  My  intending  to  return  to  England 
onght  to  deter  no  one  from  coming  hither ;  be- 
cause, I  was  resolved,  if  I  had  life,  to  return,  and 
I  e^r^sed  that  resolution  before  I  came  away. 
Bat  M  there  are  good  and  virtuous  men,  who 
canijdo  no  good  there,  and  who,  by  coming 
hither,  can  withdraw  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
labour  from  the  grasp  of  the  Borough  tyrants,  I 
a«iL  bound,  if  I  speak  of  this  country  at  all^  to 
tctt  th^m  .the  real  truth ;  and  this,  as  far  as  I 
havje  gone^  I  have  now  done. 


*• 
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CHAP.  IL 


RUTA   BAGA. 

Culture,  Mode  of  preserving,  and  uses  of 
THE  RuTA  Baga,  sometimes  called  the  Rus- 
sia, AND  SOMETIMES  THE  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 


Description  of  the  Plant. 

25.  It  id  my  intention,  as  notified  in  the  public 
papers,  to  put  into  print  an  account  of  all  the 
experiments,  which  I  have  made,  and  shall 
make  in  Farming  and  in  Gardening  upon  this 
Island.  I,  several  years  ago,  long  before  tyranny 
showed  its  present  horrid  front  in  England, 
formed  the  design  of  sending  out,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  a  treatise  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  root  and  green  crops,  as  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hog  food.  This  design  was  sug- 
gested by  the  reading  of  the  following  passage 

in  Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston's   Essagf  on 

Sheep,  which  I  received  in  1812.  After  having 
stated  the  most  proper  means  to  be  employed 
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in  order  to  keep  sheep  and  lambs  during  the 
winter  months,  he  adds :  "  Having  brought  our 
"  flocks  through  the  winter,  we  come  now  to  the 
^oiost  critical  season^  that  is,  the  latter  end  of 
."  March  and  the  month  of  April.     At  this  time 
^'  the  ground  being  bare,  the  sheep  will  refuse 
**  to  eat  their  hay,  while  the  scanty  picking  of 
^  grass,  and  its  purgative  quality,  will  disable 
*^  them  from  taking  the  nourishment  that  is  ne- 
"  cessary  to  keep  them  up.     If  they  fall  away 
'^ their  wool  will  be  injured,  and  the  growth  of 
**  their  lambs  will  be  stopped,  and  even  many  of 
^  the  old   sheep   will    be    carried  off  by  the 
**  djrtentery.     To  provide  food  for  this  season  is 
**  very  difficult.     Turnips  and  Cabbages  will  rot, 
«<  and  bran  they  wUl  not  eat,  after  having  been 
'^'fed  on  it  all  the  winter.    Potatoes,  however^ 
**  and  the  Swedish  Turnip,  called  Ruta  Baga, 
M  may  be  usefully  applied  at  this  time,  and  so, 
*'  I  think,  might  Parsnips  and  Carrots.     But,  as 
^<  few  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  these 
<^  plants  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  for  the 
^  rapport  of  a  large  flock,  we  must  seek  resources 
**  mare  xoithin  our  reach.'^    And  then  the  Chan- 
cdlor  proceeds  to  recommend  the  leaving  the 
second  growth  of  clover  uncut,  in  order  to  pro* 
dnce  early  shoots  from  sheltered  buds  for  the 
sheep  to  eat  until  the  coming  of  the  natural 
grass  and  the  general  pasturage. 

H*3 
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26.  I  was  much  surprised  at  reading  this 
passage;  having  observed^  when  I  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania^  how  prodigiously  the  root  crops  of 
every  kind  flourished  and  succeeded  with  only 
common  skill  and  care;  and»  in  18 15,  havings 
by  that  time  had  many  crops  of  Ruta  Baga  ex- 
ceeding thirty  tons,  or»  about  one  thousand  Jhe 
hundred  heaped  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  Botley,  I 
fcNrmed  the  design  of  sending  out  to  America  a 
treatise  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  that  root» 
which^  I  was  perfectly  well  convinced,  could  be 
raised  with  more  ease  here  than  in  England,  and, 
that  it  might  be  easily  preserved  during  the 
whole  year,  if  necessary,  I  had  proved  in  many 
cases. 

97.  If  Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston,  whose 

public-spirit  is  manifested  fully  in  his  excellent 
Htde  work,  which  he  modestly  calls  an  Essajf, 
could  see  my  ewes  and  lambs,  and  hogs  and  cat- 
tle, at  this  '^  critical  season^*  (I  write  on  the  97th 
of  March),  with  more  Ruta  Baga  at  their  com- 
mand than  they  have  mouths  to  employ  on  it ; 
if  he  could  see  me,  who  am  on  a  poor  exhausted 
piece  of  land,  and  who  found  it  covered  with 
weeds  and  brambles  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
who  found  no  manure,  and  who  have  brought 
none ;  if  he  could  see  me  overstocked,  not  with 
mouths,  but  with  food;  owing  to  a  little  care  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  invaluable  root,  he  would^ 
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I  am  mre,  baye  reason  to  be  convinced^  that»  if 
any  fiEurmer  in  the  United  States  js  in  want  of 
Ibod  at  this  pinching  season  of  the  year»  the 
fimlt  is  neither  in  the  soil  nor  in  the  climate. 
-  f  8.  It  is,  thereforoj  of  my  mode.  (^  cultivating 
this  root  on  this  Island  that  I  mean,  at  present, 
to  treat;  to  which  matter  I  shall  add,  in  another 
Part  of  my  work,  an  account  of  my  experi- 
ments as  to  the  ManG£L  WurZ£L,  or  SCARCITY 
iOOT  ;  though,  as  will  be  seen,  I  deem  that  root, 
except  in  particular  cases,  of  very  inferior  im* 
portance.  The  parsnip,  the  carrot,  the  cabbage, 
are  all  excellent  in  their  kind  and  in  their  uses; 
bat,  as  to  these,  I  have  not  yet  made,  upon  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  here,  such  experiments  as 
would  warrant  me  in  speaking  with  any  degree 
of  Mnfidence.  Of  these,  and  other  matters,  I 
propose  to  treat  in  a  future  Part,  which  I  shall, 
probably,  publish  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
present  year. 

89.  The  Ruta  Baga  is  a  sort  of  turnip  well 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where,  under 
the  name  of  Russia  turnip,  it  is  used  for  the 
Table  from  February  to  July.  But,  as  it  may 
be  more  of  a  stranger  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  seems  necessary  to  give  it  enough  of  de- 
scription to  enable  every  reader  to  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  sort  of  turnip. 

do.  The  leaf  of  every  other  sort  of  turnip  is  of 
a  yelhwish  green,  while  the  leaf  of  the  Ruta 
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Baga  is  of  a  bhteish  green,  like  the  green  of  peas, 
when  of  nearly  their  full  size,  or  like  the  green 
of  a  young  and  thrifty  early  Yorkshire  cabbage* 
Hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  some  persons  have 
called  it  the  Cabbage-turnip.  But  the  charac- 
teristics the  most  decidedly  distinctive  are  these : 
that  the  outside  of  the  btdb  of  the  Ruta  Baga  b 
of  a  greenish  hue,  mixed,  towards  the  top,  with 
a  colour  bordering  on  a  red;  and,  that  the  inside 
of  the  bulb,  if  the  sort  be  true  and  pure,  is  of  a 
deep  yellow,  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  gold. 

Mode  of  saving  and  of  preserving  the  Seed. 

SI.  This  is  rather  a  nice  business,  and  should 
be,  by  no  means,  executed  in  a  negligent  man^ 
ner.  For,  on  the  well  attending  to  this,  muck 
of  the  seed  depends:  and,  it  is  quite  surprizing 
how  great  losses  are,  in  the  end,  frequently 
sustained  by  the  saving  in  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, of  an  hour's  labour  or  attention.  I  one 
year,  lost  more  than  half  of  what  would  have 
been  an  immense  cropr  by  a  mere  piece  of  negli- 
gence in  my  bailiff  as  to  the  seed ;  and  I  caused 
a  similar  loss  to  a  gentleman  in  Berkshire,  who 
had  his  seed  out  of  the  same  parcel  that  mine  was 
taken  from,  and  who  had  sent  many  miles  for  itf 
in  order  to  have  the  best  in  the  world. 

33«  The  Ruta  Baga  is  apt  to  degenerate,  if  the 
seed  be  not  saved  with  care.    We,  in  England^ 
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sekct  the  plants  to  be  Mved  for  seed.  We  exa- 
mine well  to  find  out  those  that  run  least  into 
tieck  und  green.  We  reject  all  such  as  approach 
at  all  towards  a  whitish  colour^  or  which  are  even 
of  a  greenish  colour  tmvards  the  neck,  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  reddish  cast. 

S3.  Having  selected  the  plants  with  great 
care,  we  take  them  up  out  of  the  place  where 
they  have  grown,  and  plant  them  in  a  plot 
distant  from  every  thing  of  the  turnip  or 
cabbage  kind  which  is  to  bear  seed.  In  this 
bland,  I  am  now,  at  this  time,  planting  mine  for 
seed  (27th  March),  taking  all  our  English  pre- 
cautions. It  is  probable,  that  they  would  do 
very  well,  if  taken  out  of  a  heap  to  be  trans- 
planted,  if  well  selected ;  but,  lest  this  should 
not  do  well,  I  have  kept  my  selected  plants  all 
the  winter  in  the  ground  in  my  garden,  well 
covered  with  corn-stalks  and  leaves  from  the 
trees;  and,  indeed,  this  is  so  very  little  ajnatter 
to  do,  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose^ 
that  any  farmer  would  neglect  it  on  account  of 
the  labour  and  trouble ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider,  that  the  seed  of  two  or  three  turnips  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  of  land.  I,  on 
one  occasion,  planted  twenty  turnips  for  seed, 
and  the  produce,  besides  what  the  little  birds 
took  as  their  share  for  having  kept  down  the 
caterpillars,  was  twenty^two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
clean  seed. 
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.  34.  The  sua  is  4p  ardent  and  the  weatfaeM 
fair  here,  compared  with  the  drippy  and.  cbil 
climate  of  England^  while  the  birds  here  pei 
touch  this  sort  of  ^eedj  that  a  small  plot 
ground  would^if  well. managed,  produce  a  gie 
quantity  of  seed.  /Whether  it  would  degenera 
isxa  matter  that  I  have  not  yet  ascertained;  bi 
which  I  am  about  to  ascertain  this  year. 

35.  That  all  these  precautions  of  selecting  t 
plants  and  transplanting  them  are  necessary,^ 
know  by  experience.  I,  on  one  occasion,  hi 
sown  all  my  own  seed,  and  the  plants  had  be< 
carried  off  by  the^,  of  which  I  shall  have 
speak  presently.  I  sent  to  a  person  who  h: 
raised  some  seed,  which  I  afterwards  found 
hav^  come  from  turnips,  left  promiscuously 
go  to  seed  in  a  part  of  a  field  where  they  hi 
been  sown.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  go< 
third  part  of  my  crop  had  no  btdbs  ;  but  coi 
sisted  ^of  a  sort  of  rape^  all  leaves,  and  stall 
growing  very  high.  While  even  the  rest  pf  tl 
crop  bore  no  resemblance,  either  in  point  of  si: 
or  of  quality,  to  turnips,  in  the  same  field,  fro 
seed  saved  in  a  proper  manner,  though  this  latt 
was  sown  at  a  later  period. 

36.  As  to  the  preserving  of  the  seed,  it.  is  i 
invariable  rule  applicable  to  all  seeds,  that  see 
kept  in  the  pod  to  the  very  time  of  sowing,  w 
vegetate  more  quickly  and  more  vigorously  |hi 
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seed  which  has,  beea  some  time  threshed  out 
But,  turnip  seed  will  do  vety  well,  if  threshed 
out  as^ soon  as  ripe,  and  kepi,  in  a  dry  place,  zxA 
not  too  mupb  exposed  to  the  air.  A.bag,  hung 
^  in  a  dry  room,  is  the  depository^  that  I  use. 
j^^  before  being  threshed  out>  the  seed  should 
bequite  ripe,. and,  if  cut  off,  or  pulled  up,whidi 
latter  is  the  best,  way,  before  the  pods  are  quite 
dead,  the  whole  should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
sso  till  the  pods  are  *  perfectly  dead,  in  order 
that  the  seed  may.inibibe  its  full  ^nourishment, 
aad  €<Mne  to  complete  perfection ;  otherwise  the 
seed  will  wither,  much  of  it. will  not. grow  at  all, 
and  that  which  does  grow  will  produce  plants 
infierior  to  those  proceeding  from  well-ripened 
seed. 


■  -'  * '     •  .  .    .  f    ( .   _     .**•,,.  . .  ( ? 


Time  of  Sowing. 

'-  97*^  Our  time  of  saooing  in  England  is  from 
the  first  to  the  twentieth  of*  June^  though  some 
persons  sow  in  May,  which  is  still  better. 
This  Was  one  of  the  matters  of  the  most  deep 
interest  with  me,  when  I  came  to  Hyde  Park. 
I  could  not  begin  before  the  month  of  June;  for 
I  had  no  ground  ready.  But,  then,  I  began 
with  great  care,  on  the  second  of  June,  sowing, 
in  small  plots,  once  tvery  xoeeki  till  the  dOth'  of 
July.  In  every  case  the  seed  took  well  and  the 
plants  grew  well;  but,  having  looked  at  the 
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growth  of  the  plots  first  sown^  and  calculated 
upon  the  probable  advancement  of  them,  I  fixed 
upon  the  26/A  qf  June  for  the  sowing  of  my  prin* 
crpal  crop. 

98.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  know,  whe- 
ther this  country  were  cursed  with  the  Tur^ 
Ffyf  which  is  so  destructive  in  England.     It  is 
a  little  insect  about  the  size  of  a  bed  flea y  and 
jutnps  away  from  all  approaches  exactly  like 
that  insect.     It  abounds  sometimes,  in  quao* 
titles,  so  great  as  to  eat  up  all  the  young  plants, 
on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres,  in  a  single 
day.     It  makes  its  attack  when  the  plants  are  in 
the  seed-leqfi  and,  it  is  so  very  generally  preva* 
lent,  that  it  is  always  an  even  chance,  at  least, 
that  every  field  that  is  sown  will  be  thus  wholly 
destroyed*    There  is  no   remedy   but  that   of 
ploughing  and  sowing  again ;  and  this  is  fre- 
quently  repeated   three  times^   and   even  then 
there  is  no  crop.     Volumes  upon  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  means  of  preventing,  or  mi- 
tigating,  this   calamity^  but  nothing  effectual 
has  ever  been  discovered  i  and,  at  last,  the  anbf 
means  of  insuring  a  crop  of  Ruta  JBaga  in  Eng- 
land, is,  to  raise  the  plants  in  small  plots^  sown 
at  many  different  times,  in  the  same  manner  as 
cabbages  are  sown,  and,  like  cabbages,  trans* 
plant  them ;  of  which  ipode  of  culture  I  shall 
q>eak  by  and  by.    It  is  very  singular,  that  a 
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field  sown  me  daif,  wholly  escapes,  while  a  field 
sown  the  next  day,  is  wholly  destroyed.  Nay,  a 
part  of  the  same  field,  sown  in  the  morning,  will 
sometimes  escape,  while  the  part,  sown  in  the 
afternoon,  will  be  destroyed;  and,  sometimes 
the  afternoon  sowing  is  the  part  that  is  spared. 
To  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  has  posed  all  the 
heads  of  all  the  naturalists  and  chemists  of  Eng- 
land. As  an  evil,  the  smut  in  wheat ;  the  wire- 
worm;  the  grubs  above-ground  and  under- 
ground;  the  caterpillars,  green  and  black;  the 
dog,  red,  black,  and  grey  :  though  each  a  great 
tormentor,  are  nothing.  Against  all  these  there 
Usame  remedy,  though  expensive  and  plaguing; 
or,  ml  any  rate,  their  ravages  are  comparatively 
dow,  and  their  causes  are  known.  But,  the  Tur- 
nip Ffy  is  the  English  farmer's  evil  genius.  To 
discover  a  remedy  for,  or  the  cause  of,  this 
r plague,  has  been  the  object  of  inquiries,  experi- 
ments, analyses,  innumerable.  Premium  upon 
premium  offered,  has  only  produced  pretended 
remedies,  which  have  led  to  disappointment  and 
.  mortification ;  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say, 
that,  if  any  man  could  find  out  a  real  remedy, 
and  could  communicate  the  means  of  cure,  while 
be  kept  the  nature  of  the  means  a  secret,  he 
would  be  much  richer  than  he  who  should  dis- 
cover the  longitude ;  for  about  Jifhf  thousand 
farmers  would  very  cheerfully  pay  him  ten  guineas 
a  year  each. 
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) .  ^9^  The  reader  twiU  easily  judge^  then,  of  my 
anxiety  to  know,  whether  this  mortal  enemy  of 
Ahe  farmer  existed  in  Long  Island.  This  was 
the  first  question  which  I  put  to  every  one  of 
my  neighbours^  and  I  augured  good  from  their 
not  .appearing  to  understand  what  I  meant. 
Howevier,  as  my  little  plots  of  turnips  came  ii{» 
auticessively^  I  watched  them  as  our  farmers  do 
their  fidds  in  England.  To  my  infinite  satis- 
faction, 1  found  that  my  alarms  had  been  ground- 
less.: This  circumstance,  besides  others  that  I 
have  to  mention  by  and  by,  gives  to  the  stock- 
Awmer  in  America  so  great  an  advantage  over 
the  farmer  in  England^  or  in  any  pajrt  of  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
truly  wonderful  that  the  culture  of  this  root  has 
Wt,  long  ^go^  become  general  in  this  country. 
:  i  )40.  The  time  qf  sawing,  then,  may  be,  as  cir- 
cuBistanceft  may  require,  from  the  35/4  qf  June, 
ta  about  tU  loth  of  July,  as  the  result  of  nqr 
experiments  will  now  show.  The  plants  jowm 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  June  grew  well, 
and  attsuned  great  size  and  weight ;  but,  thoiq;h 
th^  <tid  not  actually  go  of  to  seed,  they  weie 
very  little  short  of  so  doing.  They  rose  into 
large  and  long  necks,. and  sent  out  sprouts  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bulb ;  and,  then,  the  bulb 
itself  (which  is  the  thing  sought  after)  sweUed  no 
more.  The  substance  of  the  bulb  became  hard 
and  stringy  ^  and  the  turnips,  upon  the  whole^ 
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were  smaller  and  of  greatly  inferior  quality,  com* 
pared  with  those,  which  were  sown  at  the  proper 
time. 

41.  The  turnips  sown  between  the  15th  and 
S6th  of  June,  had  all  these  appearances  and 
quality,  only  in  a  less  degree.  But,  those  which 
wete  sown  on  the  26th  of  June,  were  perfect  in 
shape,  size,  and  quality  ;  and,  though  I  have 
grown  them  larger  in  England,  it  was  not  done 
without  more  manure  upon  half  an  acre  than  i 
scratched  together  to  put  upon  seven  acres  at 
Hyde  Park;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more 
particularly  when  I  come  to  the  quantity  of 
crop. 

4S.  The  sowings  which  were  made  after  the 
Sfitti^of  June,  and  before  the  10th  of  July,  did 
▼ery  well;  and,  one  particular  sowing  on  the 
9th  of  July,  on  12  rods,  or  perches,  of  grouad» 
sia^t^en  and  a  half  feet  to  the  rod>  yielded  6ft' 
bushels,  leaves  and  roots  cut  off,  which  is  after 
the  rate  of  992  bushels  to  an  acre.  But  thf9 
sowing  was  on  ground  extremely  well  prepared 
and  sufficiently  manured  with  ashes  from  6;xrfi< 
earth  j  a  mode  of  raising  manure  of  which  I  i^ail 
fully  treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

43.  Though  this  crop  was  so  large,  sown  oa 
the  9th  of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  recom^ 
mend  any  farmer^  who  can  sow  sooner,  to  de^ 
ferthe  business  to  that  time;  fori  I  am  of  opi- 
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nion^  with  the  old  folk  in  the  West  of  England^ 
that  God  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  earlg 
farmers.  Besides,  one  delay  too  often  producw 
another  delay ;  and  he  who  puts  off  to  the  9th 
may  put  off  to  the  19th. 

44.  The  crops,  in  small  plots,  which  I  sowed 
after  the  9th  of  July  to  the  dOth  of  that  month, 
grew  very  well;  but  they  regularly  succeeded 
each  other  in  diminution  of  size ;  and,  which  is 
a  great  matter,  the  cold  weather  overtook  them 
before  they  were  ripe  ;  and  ripeness  is  full  as  n^ 
cessary  in  the  case  of  roots  as  in  the  case  of  ap- 
ples or  of  peaches. 

Quality  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed. 

45.  As  a  fine,  rich,  loose  garden  mould,  of 
great  depth,  and  having  a  porous  stratum  under 
it,  \^  best  for  every  thing  that  vegetates,  except 
plants  that  live  best  in  water,  so  it  is  best  for 
the  Ruta  Baga.  But,  I  know  of  no  soil  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  this  root  may  not  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  facility.  A  pure 
sandy  or  a  very  stiff  clay^  would  not  do  well, 
certainly;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  either 
in  America.  The  soil  that  I  cultivate  is  poor 
almost  proverbially;  but,  what  it  really  is,  is 
this:  it  is  a  light  loam,  approaching  towards 
the  sandy.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour  about 
eight  inches  deep  ;  then  becomes  more  of  a  red 
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Ibr  about  another  eight  inches ;  and  then  comes 
a  mixture  of  yellowish  sand  and  of  pebbles, 
which  continues  down  to  the  depth  of  many 
fecv* 

46.  So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  land.  As 
to  its  state,  it  was  that  of  as  complete  poverty  as 
call  well  be  imagined.  My  main  crop  of  Ruta 
Baga  was  sown  upon  two  different  pieces.  One>' 
of  about  three  acres,  had  borne,  in  1816,  some 
Indian  corn  stalks,  together  with  immense  quan* 
titles  of  brambles,  grass,  and  weeds,  of  all  de- 
scriptions.  The  other,  of  about  four  acres,  had, 
whefn  I  took  to  it,  rye  growing  on  it  3  but,  this  rye 
was  so  poor,  that  my  neighbour  assured  me,  that 
it  could  produce  nothing,  and  he  advised  me  to 
let  the  cattle  and  sheep  take  it  for  their  trouble 
of  walking  over  the  ground,  which  advice  I  rea- 
lity followed ;  but,  when  he  heard  me  say,  that 
[  intended  to  sow  Russia  turnips  on  the  same 
B^und,  he  very  kindly  told  me  his  opinion  of 
the  matter,  which  was,  that  I  should  certainly 
dirow  my  labour  wholly  away. 

47.  With  these  two  pieces  of  ground  I  went 
to  work  early  in  June.  I  ploughed  them  very 
thallaw,  thinking  to  drag  the  grassy  clods  up 
prith  the  harrow,  to  put  them  in  heaps  and  bum 
them,  in  which  case  I  would  (barring  the  ^y  1), 
tiave  pledged  my  life  for  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga. 
It  adversely  happened  to  rain^  when  my  clods 
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should  have  been  burnt,  and  the  furrows  were  so 
solidly  fixed  down  by  the  rain,  that  I  could  not 
tear  them  up  with  the  harrow ;  and,  besides,  my 
time  of  sawing  came  on  apace.  Thus  situated, 
and  having  no  faith  in  what  I  was  told  about 
the  dangers  qf  deep  ploughing^  I  fixed  four  oxen 
to  a  strong  plough,  and  turped  up  soil  that  had 
not  seen  the  sun  for  many,  many  long  years. 
Another  soaking  rain  <;ame  very  soon  after,  and 
went,  at  once,  to  the  bottom  of  my  ploughing, 
instead  of  being  carried  away  instantly  by  eva- 
poration. I  then  harrowed  the  ground  down 
level,  in  order  to  keep  it  moist  as  long  as  I  could  i 
for  the  sun  now  began  to-be  the  thing,  most 
dreaded. 

.48.  In  the  meanwhile  I  was  preparing .  my. 
manure.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  visible 
upon  the  place.  But,  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
f^ow  a  person,  who  appears  not  to  have  known 
much  of  the  use  of  brooms.  By  means .  of 
sweeping  and  .  raking  and  scratching  inaoA 
round  the  house,  the  barn,  the  stables,  the  hen- 
roost, and  the  court  and  yard,  I  got  together 
about  your  hundred  bushels  of  not  very  bad  turnip 
manure.  This  was  not  quite  60  bushels  to  9,n 
acre  for  my  seven  acres;  or,  three  gallons  to 
every  square  rod»    > 

49.   However,  though  I  made'  use  of  these 
b^garly  means,  1  would  not  be  understood  to 
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x>nimeDd  the  use  of  such  means  to  others. 
I  the  contrary,  I  should  have  preferred  good 
d  clean  land,  and  plenty  of  manure ;  but  of 
10  I  shall  speak  again,  when  I  have  given  an 
Munt  of  the  manner  of  sawifig  and  tram- 
mting. 

Manner  of  Sowing. 

SD.  Thus  fitted  out  v^ith  land  and  manure,  I 
tto  the  work  of  sowing,  which  was  performed, 
tti  the  help  of  two  ploughs  and  two  pair  of 
en,  on  the  25th,  fil6th,  and  SI7th  of  June.  The 
>iighmen  piit  the  ground  up  into  little  ridges 
Ting  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge :  so 
Bifr'  every  ridge  consisted  of  four  furrows,  or 
rnings  over  of  the  plough ;  and  the  tops  of 
e  ridges  were  a}}oui  four  feet  from  each  other; 
id,  as  the  ploughing  was  performed  to  a  great 
;pth,  there  was,  of  course,  a  very  deep  gutter 
itween  every  two  ridges. 
/tl.  I  took  care  to  have  the  manure  placed 
^    as  to  be  under  the  middle  of  each  ridge; 
m%  is  to  say,  just  beneath  where  my  seed  was 
I  come.    I  had  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sed  as  well  as  of  manure.     This  seed  I  had, 
owever,   brought    from  home,  where  it  was 
used  by  a  neighbour,  on  whom  I  could  rely, 
lid   I  bad  no  fiftith  in  any  other.     So  that  I 
ms  compelled  to  bestow  it  on  the  ridges  with 
»  very  parsimonious  hand ;  not  having,  I  be- 
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Heve,  more  than  '■  'fonr  pounds  to   sow  on  the 
seven  acre9.    It  was  sown  principally  in  this 
manner;  a  man  went  along  by  the  side  of  each 
ridg^^  and  put  down  two  or  three  seeds  in  places 
at  tihoiAteK  inches  from  each  other,  just  idraw- 
ing  a  little   earth   over,  and  pressing  it  an  tkc 
seedy  in  order  to  make  it  vegetate  quickly  before 
the  earth  became  too  dry.     This  is  always  a 
«good  thing  to  be  done,  and  especially  in- dry 
weather^  and  under  a -hot  sun.     Seeds  are  very 
small  things;  and  though,  when  we  see  them 
covered  Qver  with  earth,  we  conclude  tha(>the 
..earth  must  touch  them  closely y    we  shoald  ne- 
,  member,  that  a  very  small  cavity  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  untouched  nearly  all  round,  in  whicli 
case,  under  a  hot  sun,  and  near  the  sor^use, 
they  are  sure  to  perish,  or,  at  least,  to  lie  long, 
.and  until  rain  come,  before  they  start. 

52.  I  remen;iber  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  saving  some  turnips  to  transplant  at  Botley. 
The  whole  of  a  piece  of  ground  was  'aown 
broad-cast.  My  gardener  had  been  told  to  sow 
inJfeds,  that  we  might  go  in  to  weed  the  plants ; 
and,  having  forgotten  this  till  after  sowing,  .he 
clapped  down  his  line,  and  divided  the  plot  into 
beds  by  treading  very  hard  a  little  path  at  the 
distance  of  ^every  four  feet.  The  weather  was 
y^ry  dry  and  the  wind  very  keen.  It  contimied 
so  for  three  weeks ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thatt  time, 
we  had  scarcely  a  turnip  in  the  beds^  whar^/tj^e 
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ground  had  been  left  raked  over;. but,  in  the 
piMs  vfe  had  an  abundance,  which  grew  to  be 
Terjr  fiue»  and  which,  when  transplanted,  made 
part  of  a  field  which  bore  tkirty-three  tons  to 
llf .  mcre^  and  which,  as  a  whole  fields  was  the 
fioesit  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

53.  I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  press  this 
ftict  upon   the  reader.     Squeezing    down  the 
earth  makes  it  touch  the  seed  in  all  its  parts^ 
and  then  it  will  soon  vegetate.     It  is  for  this 
ieasoD»  that  barley  and  oat  fields  should  be 
nUed,  \i  the  weat(ier  be  dry ;  and,  indeed,  that 
lU  imds  should  be  pressed  down,  if  the  state  of 
the  earth  will  admit  of  it 
.  ilkkk  This  mode  of  sowing  is  neither  tedious 
espeqsi ve.    Two  men  sowed  the  whole  of  my 
acres  in  the  three  days,  which,  when  we 
cuMider  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  saving  in 
the.  ofteip^culture,  is  really  not  worth  mentioning. 
r  4^  not  think,  that  any  sowing  by  drill  is  so 
good,  or,  in  the  end,  so  cheap  as  this.     Drills 
■MS  very  often  in  the  sowings  of  such  email 
seeds.     However,  the  thing  may  be  done  by 
hand  in  a  less  precise  manner.    One  man  would 
have  sown  the   seven  acres  in  a  day,  by  just 
icsfttecii^  the  seeds  along  on  Ihe  top  of  the 
li^e,  where  they  might  hav^  been  buried  with 
the  rake,  and  premised  down  by  a    spade  or 
shovel  or  some  other  flat  instruments    A  slight 
voUer  to   taktt  two  ridge^  at  once,   the  J^orse 

I  2 
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walking  ia  the  gutter  between,  is  what  I  used 
to  make  use  of  when  I  sowed  on  ridges ;  and, 
who  can  wafit  such  a  roller  in  America,  as  long 
as  he  has  an  axe  and  an  auger  in  his  house? 
Indeed,  this  whole  matter  is  such  a  trifle,  whfeta. 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the  object, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  any  man  will 
think  it  worth  the  smallest  notice  as  counted 
amongst  the  means  of  obtaining  that  object. 

55.  Broad  cast  sowing  will,  however,  .  pro* 
bably,  be,  in  most  cases,  preferred ;  and,  this 
mode  of  sowing  is  pretty  well  understood  frooL 
general  experience.  What  is  required  here,-,  isr 
that  the  ground  be  well  ploughed,  finely,  har- 
rowed, and  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly  solfii 
over  it,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  pounds. tif 
seed  to  an  acre !  but,  then,  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  the  seed  should,  by  all  means  be  rMed 
down.  When  I  have  spoken  of  the  afler'^at 
ture^  I  shall  compare  the  two  methods  of  sow* 
ing,  the  ridge  and  the  broad-cast,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  say,  which 
of  the  two  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 

After-culture. 

56.  In  relating  what  I  did  in  this  respect,  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  will 
understand  me  as  describing  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  done. 

57.  When  my  ridges  %ere  laid  up,  and  my 
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seed  was  sown^  my  neighbours  thought,  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  process ;  for,  they  all 
said,  that,  if  the  seed  ever  came  up,  being  upon 
those  high  ridges,  the  plants  never  could  live 
under  the  scorching  of  the  sun.  I  knew  that 
this  was  an  erroneous  notion  -,  but  I  had  not 
nuch  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  soil,  it 
being  so  evidently  poor,  and  my  supply  of  ma- 
nure'so  scanty. 

68.  The  plants,  howevai^*  made  their  appear- 
an.ce  with  great  regularity;  no  Jiy  came  to 
annoy  them.  The  moment  they  were  fairly  up, 
we  went  with  a  very  small  hoe,  and  took  all 
bat  one  in  each  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  inches, 
ud  thus  left  them  singly  placed.  This  is  a 
greiat  point  •  for  they  begin  to  rob  one  another 
at  a  very  early  age,  and,  if  left  two  or  three 
weeks  to  rob  each  other,  before  they  are  set 
out  singly,  the  crop  will  be  diminished  one* 
half.  To  set  the  plants  out  in  this  way  was  a 
very  easy  and  quickly-performed  business ;  but, 
it  is  a  business  to  be  left  to  no  one  but  a  careful 
man.  Boys  can  never  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  ddcidin^,  at  discretion,  whether  you  shall 
bave  a  large  crop  or  a  small  one. 

69-  But  now,  something  else  began  to  appear 
as  well  as  turnip- plants;  for,  all  the  long  grass 
and  weeds  having  dropped  their  seeds  the  sum<- 
mer  before,  and,  probably,  for  many  summers, 
they  now  came  forth  to  demand  their  share  of 
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that  nourishment^  produced  by  the  fennenta«r 
tion,  the  dews^  and  particularly  the  suuy  which 
shines  on  all  alik^.  I  never  saw  a  fiftieth  part 
so  maUty  weeds  in  my  life  upon  a  like  space  of 
ground.  Tlieir  little  seed  leavies^  of  varioni 
hues/  fdritied  a  perfect  mat  on  the  ground. 
And  now  it  was,  that  my  wide  ridges,  which 
had  appeared  to  my  neighbours  to  be  so  very 
singular  and  so  unnecessary,  were  abstdutefy 
necessary.  Firbt  wouvent  with  a  hoe,  andlioed 
the  tops  qf  the  ridges,  dbout  six  inches  wide. 
Tber^  were  all  the  plants,  then,  clear  and  cleaii 
at  once,  with  an  ^j^ense  of  about  half  a  day'f 
work  to  an  acre.  Then  we  came,  in  our  Botkgr 
fashion,  with  a  sidgle  horse-plough,  took  a  fiir* 
row  from  the  side  of  one  ridge  going  up  the 
field,  a  furrow  f>otn  the  other  ridge  coming 
down,  then  another  furrow  from  the  same  side 
of  the  first  ridge  going  up,  and  another  front 
the  same  side  bf  the  other  ridge  coming  dawm 
In  th^  taking  iiway  of  the  last  two  furrows,  we 
went  within  three  inches  of  the  turnip-plants*: 
Thus  there  was  b  ridge  o?er  the  original  gutter. 
Then  we  turned  these  furrows  back  again  t6  the 
turnips.  And,  havitig  gone,  in  this  manneiv 
over  the  whole  piece,  there  it  was  with  not  a 
weed  aKv6  in  it.  All  killed  by  the  sun,  and 
the  field  as  clean  and  as  fine  as  any  garden  that 
ever  was  seen. 
60.  Thote  who  kndw  the  effect  of  tilUggc  kM 
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imeii  grjwifig  plants^  and  especially  if  the  earth 
be  nwved  deep  (and,  indeed,  what  Americaa 
does  not  know  what  such  effect  is,  seeing  that» 
without  it,  there  would  be  no  Indian  Corn  ?)  i 
those  that  reflect  on  this  effect,  may  guess  ^j^  the 
eflfect  on  my  Ruta  Baga  plants,  which  soon  gbve 
Bie,  by  their  appearance,  a  decided/ proof,  that 
TULL'iS  principles  are  always  true,  in  Whatever 
soil  or  climate  applied. 

6L  It  was  now  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see 
a  icgnlar,  unbroken  liite  of  fine,  fresh-looking 
fluita  upon  the  tops  of  those  wide  ridges^ 
whieb  hid  been  thought  to  be.  so  very  whimsical 
and  Qiinecessary.  But,  why  have  the  ridges  $a 
wrymdef  This  question  was  not  new  to  me, 
who  had  to  answer  ii  a  thousand  times  in  Eng«. 
hod.  It  is  because  you  cannot  plough  deep  and 
dum  im  a  narrower  space  than  four  feet ;  and, 
it  ia  the  deep  and  clean  ploughing  that  I  regard 
ii  thei  surest  means  of  a  large  crop,  especially 
ift  poor,  or  indifferent  ground.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose,  that  there  is  any  ground  lost 
b|r  thete  wide  intervals.  My  crop  oi  thirty-three 
tomj  ov  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  bushels^  to 
the  acre,  taking  a  whole  field  together,  had  the 
same  sort  of  intervals;  while  my  neighbour's, 
titb  two  feet  intervals,  never  arrived  at  two*; 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  that  crop.  There  is  no 
ground  lost ;  for,  any  one,  who  has  a  mind  to 
4a  it>  may  satisfy  himl^eif,  that  the  lateral  roots 
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of  any  fine  large  turnip  will  extend  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  bulb  of  the  plant.  The  inter* 
vals  are  full  of  these  roots,  the  breaking  of 
which  and  the  moving  of  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Indian  Corn,  gives  new  food  and  new  roots, 
and  produces  wonderful  effects  on  the  plants. 
Wide  as.  my  intervals  were,  the  leaves  of  some 
of  the  plants  very  nearly  touched  those  of  the 
plants  on  the  adjoining  ridge,  before  the  end  of 
their  growth ;  and  I  have  had  them  frequently 
meet  in  this  way  in  England.  They  would 
always  do  it  here,  if  the  ground  were  rich  and 
the  tillage  proper.  How  then,  can  the  inteiw 
vals  be  too  wide,  if  the  plants  occupy  the  in* 
terval  ?  And  how  can  any  ground  be  lost  if 
every  inch  be  full  of  roots  and  shaded  by 
leaves  ? 

62.  After  the  last*mentioned  operation  my 
plants  remained  till  the  weeds  had  again  made 
their  appearance;  or,  rather,  till  a  new  brood 
had  started  up.  When  this  was  the  case,  we 
went  with  the  hoe  again,  and  cleaned  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  as  before.  The  weeds  under  this  all* 
powerful  sun,  instantly  perisb.  Then  we  re« 
peated  the  former  operation  with  the  one-horst 
plough.  After  this  nothing  was  done  but  to 
pull  up  now  and  then  a  weed,  which  had 
escaped  the  hoe ;  for,  as  to  the  plough -share,  no- 
thing escapes  that. 

63.  Now,  I  think,  no  farmer  can  discover  in 
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this  process  any  thing  more  diflScuU,  more  trou- 
blesome,  more  expensive^  than  in  the  process  ab* 
lolutely  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  crop  of 
Indian  Corn.  And  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say^ 
that  in  any  land^  capable  of  bearing  ^ty  bushels 
of  corn  upon  an  acre^  more  than  a  thousand 
bushels  of  Ruta  Baga  may,  in  the  above  described 
manner,  be  raised. 

64.  In  the  broad-cast  method  the  after-culture 
must,  of  course,  be  colifined  to  hoeing,  or,  as 
TULL  calls  it,  scratching.  In  England,  the 
beer  goes  in  when  the  plants  are  about  four 
incbes  high,  and  hoes  all  the  ground,  setting  out 
the  plants  to  about  eighteen  inches  afsrt;  and^ 
if  the  ground  be  at  all  foul,  he  is  obliged  to 
go  in  in  about  a  month  afterwards,  to  hoe  the 
groond  again.  This  is  all  that  is  done  ;  and  a 
very  poor  all  it  is,  as  the  crops,  on  the  very  best 
ground,  compared  with  the  ridged  crops,  inva« 
riablyshow. 

Transplanting. 

66.  This  is  a  third  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Ruta  Baga  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  far  prefer* 
able  to  either  of  the  other  two.  My  large  crops 
at  Botley  were  from  roots  transplanted.  I  re* 
sorted  to  this  mode  in  order  to  insure  a  crop  in 
spite  of  the  Jiy  ;  but,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is^ 
in  all  cases,  the  best  mode,  provided  hands  can 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  number,  just  for  a  few 
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daysy  or  weeks^  as  the  quantity  may  be,  .when 
the  land  and  the  plants  are  ready. 

66«  Much  light  is  thrown  on  matters  of  this 
sort  by  desciibing  what  one  :ha3  clone  one*s  self 
relating  to  them.  This  is  praotice  at  once ;  or» 
at  least,  it  comes  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  in* 
stmctions  possibly  can. 

67.  It  was  an  accident  that  led  me  to  the 
practice.  In  the  summer  of  1819, 1  had  apiece 
of  Rata  Baga  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  or,  rather, 
the  piece  occupied  a  part  of  the  field,  having  a 
crop  of  ebrrots  on  one  side,  and  a  crop  of  Man- 
gel >Wiir2el  6n  the  other  side.  On  the  iOib  of 
July  the  turnips,  or  rather,  those  of  them  which: 
had  escaped  the  fly,  began  to  grow  pretty  well/ 
They  had  been  sown  in  drills ;  and  I  was  anxiou 
to  fill  up  the  spaces,  which  had  been  occasioiied 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Jly.  I,  therefoie,  took 
the  supernumerary  plants,  which  I  found  in  the 
un-attacked  places,  and  filled  up  the  rows  by 
transplantation,  which  I  did  also  in  two  other 
fields. 

68.  The  turnips,  thus  transplanted,  grew, 
and,  in  fact,  were  pretty  good^  but,  they  were- 
very  far  ijoferior  to  those  which  had  retained 
their  -original  places  But,  it  happened,  tbM  op 
ouesideof  the  above- mentioned  piece  of'tumijMii 
there  was  a  vacant  ^pace  of  about  a  yard  ii| 
breadtii.  Wbeu  the  pjougbnian  had  fini6he4 
ploughing  between  thfi  rpw?  of  turnips>  I  mpde 
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Jiim  plough  up  that  spare  ground  very  deep^ 

an.d  upon  it  I  made  my  gardener  go  and  plant 

tiro  rp^s  of  turnips.    These  |>ecame  the  largest 

and  finest  of  the  whole  piece^  thoughr  trana* 

planted  two  days  later  than  those  which  had 

beed  transplanted  in  the  rows  throughpuit  the 

piaoie..  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  diffdreucci 

I  at  once  saw^  was*  that  these  had  been  put 

into  newfy'ploughed  ground;  for,  though  I  had 

mot  read  much  of  Tull  at  the  time  here  referred 

iOi  I  koew»  from  Ihe  experience  of  my  whole 

Ii£^  that  plants  as  well  as  seeds  ought  always  to 

go  into  ground  as  recently  moved  as  possible  i 

Itecause  at  every  moving  of  the  earthy  and  par* 

ticillarly  at  every  turning  of  it,  a  new  proce^  of 

fertneatation  takes  place,  fresh  exhalations  arisa^ 

asd  a  supply  of  the  food  qf  plants  is  thus  prer 

pared  for  the  newly  arrived  guests^    Mr.  Cuia* 

W£N)  the    Member  of  Parliament,  though  a 

poor  thing  as  to  public  matters,  has  published 

not  a  bad  book  on  agriculture.    It  is  not  bad, 

because  it  contains  many  authentic  accounts  of 

experiments  made  by  himself;  though  I  never 

can  think  of  his  book  wijthout  thinking,  at  tha 

same  time,  of  the  gross  and  scandalous  plagia<» 

rismri,  which   he  has  committed  upon  TuLL« 

Without  mentioning  particulars,  the  ^*  Honour^ 

**  Mt,  Member*'  wiir,  \  am  sure,  know  what  I 

mean,  if  this  page  should  ever  have  the  honour 

ta  fall  lunder  his  eye  ^  ^and  he  will^  I  hope. 
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repentj  and  give  proof  of  his  repentance^  by  a 
restoration  of  the  property  to  the  right  owner. 

69.  However,  Mr.  CuRW£N,  in  his  book,  gives 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  moving  tie 
ground  between  plants  in  rows ;  and  he  tells  us 
of  an  experiment,  which  he  made,  and  which 
proved,  that  from  ground  just  ploughed,  in  a 
very  dry  time,  an  exhalation  of  mamf  tons  weight, 
per  acre,  took  place,  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  ploughing,  and  of  a  less  and  less 
number  of  tons,  during  the  three  or  four  sue* 
ceeding  twenty-four  hours ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  about  a  week,   the  exhalation  ceased  ,*  and 
that,   during  the   whole  period,    the    ground, 
though  in  the  same  Jield,  which  had  not  been 
ploughed  when  the  other  ground  was,  exhaled 
net  an  ounce  1  When  I  read  this  in  Mr.  CUR^ 
wen's  book,  which  was  brfore  I  had  read  TuLL, 
I  called  to   mind,   that,  having  once  dug  the 
ground  between  some  rows  of  part  of  a  plot  of 
cabbages  in  my  garden,  in  order  to  plant  some 
late  peas,  I  perceived  (it  was  in  a  dry  time)  the 
cabbages,  the  next  morning,  in   the  part  re* 
eently  dug,  with  big  drops  of  dew  hanging  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  other,  or 
undug  part  of  the  plot,  no  drops  at  all.    I  had 
forgotten  the  fact  till  I  read  Mr.  CuRWEN,  and 
I  never  knew  the  cause  till  I  read  the  real  Father 
of  English  Husbandry. 
70.  From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  hii*" 
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toryy  first  of  my  English  transplanting.  I  saw^ 
at  ohce^  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  crop  of 
turnips  was  by  transplantation.  The  next  year, 
therefore,  I  prepared  a  field  of  ^ve  acres,  and 
mother  of  twelve.  I  made  ridges,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  for  sowing;  and,  on  the  7th  of 
Fone  in  the  first  field,  and  on  the  20th  of  July 
in  the  second  field,  I  planted  my  plants.  I  as- 
certained to  an  exactness,  that  there  were  thirty'^ 
\hree  tons  to  an  acre,  throughout  the  whole 
leventeen  acres.  After  this,  I  never  used  any 
)ther  method.  I  never  saw  above  half  &&  great 
a  crop' in  any  other  person's  land;  and,  thoagh 
ire  read  of  much  greater  in  agricultural  prize 
reports^  they  must  have  been  of  the  extent  of  a 
nt^le  acre,  or  something  in  that  way.  In  my 
Bsoal  order,  the  ridges  four  feet  asunder,  and 
Jie  plants  afoot  asunder  on  the  ridge,  there  were 
'en  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  turnips  on 
ike  acre  of  ground ;  and,  therefore,  for  an  acre 
so  weigh  thirty-three  tons,  each  turnip  must 
ireigh  very  nearly  seven  pounds.  After  the  time 
lere  spoken  of,  I  had  ^n  acre  or  two  at  the  end 
>f  •  large  field,  transplanted  on  the  13th  of  July, 
irhlcb,  probably,  weighed  Jifty  tons  an  acre. 
[  delayed  to  have  them  weighed  till  a  fire  hap- 
imed  in  some  of  my  farm  buildings,  which  pro- 
Ivced  a  further  delay,  and  so  the  thing  was  not 
lone  at  all;  but,  I  weighed  one  waggon  had, 
dbe  turnipf  of  which  averaged  eleven  pomds 
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each;  and  seyeral  weig^ied  .fouiteen  j^pnd 
each.  My  very  largest  upon  Long  IdaD 
weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  In  all  thei 
cases,  as  well  here  as  in  England,  the  prodiio 
was  from  transplanted  plants ;  tboogh  at  Hjrd 
Park,  I  hare  many  turnips  of  more  than  lei 
pounds  weight  each  from  scrnm  .plants,  sofli 
of  which,  on  account  of  the  great  perfectioiL  ii 
their  qualities,  I  have  selected,  and  am  fioi 
planting  out,  for  seed. 

71.  I  will  now  give  a  full  account  of  my  tran 
planting  at  Hyde  Park.  In  a  part  of  the  groom 
which  was  put  into  ridges  and  sown,  .l,<acal 
tered  the  seed  along  very  thinly  uponr  the;JbapiC 

.the  ridge.  But,  however  thinly  yon  .vfAy,:/^ 
tempt  to  scatter  such  small  seeds,  there. jwil 
always  be  too  many  plants,  if  the  tillage  :b 
good  and  the  seed  good  also.  I  suffened  thai 
plants  to  stand  as  they  came  up;  aiid»  th^ 
stood  much  too  long,. on  account  of  .my,.W!M 
of  liands,  or,  rather,  my  want  of  time  to  aUtea 
to  give  my  directions  in  the  transplanting  ;'4MI^ 
indeed,  my  example  too;  fiur,  I  met  not  witk^i 
maawho  knew  how  to^x  a  filant.in  tbe  gromad 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  more  th^n  hfe] 
the  bulk  of  crop  depends  on  a  little,  tnifluis 
contemptible  twist  of  the  setting^sticJCfXX  dibblt 
a  thing  very  well  known  to  all  gardenens  in  ih 

'  €tee  of  cabbages,  and  fdbeut  which,  thenefoffe^^l 
^in  give^  by  and  Jby^  i^ry-  pl^in  iMtfqctioiis. 


w  •  • 
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72.  Thus  ponied^  find  not  being  able  to  spare 
tiine  to  do  the  job  myself,  I  was  one  day  looking 
ftt  my  poor  plants,  which  were  daily  suffering 
Ibr  want  of  removal,  and  was  thinking  how  glad 
I  should  be  of  one  of  the  Churchers  at  B6tley» 
who,  I  thought  to  myself,  would  soon  clap  me 
oat  my  turnip  patch.  At  this  very  time,  and 
into  the  field  itself,  came  a  cousin  of  one  of 
these  CHtJRCHERS,  who  had  lately  arrivted  from 
England !  It  was  very  strange,  but  literally  the 
fiact. 

TSb  To  work  Churcher  and  I  wentj  and,  with 
the  aid  of  persons  to  pull  up  the  plants  and 
bring  them  to  us,  we  planted  out  about  two 
mcteB,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  six  days ; 
Ibr  the  weather  was  too  hot  for  us  to  keep  out 
€^ier  breakfast,  until  about  two  hours  before 
Bun-set.  There  was  a  friend  staying  with  me, 
who  helped  ns  to  plant,  and  who  did,  indeed,  as 
ttuch  of  the  work  as  either  Churcher  or  I. 

74.  The  time  when  this  was  done  was  fVom 
the  Slst  to  the  28th  of  August,  one  Sunday  and 
one  day  of  no  planting,  having  intervened. 
£yery  body  knows,  that  this  is  the  very  hottest 
•eaacm  of  the  year;  and,  as  it  faappeiiec),  this 
-WmSy  last  summer,  the  very  driest  also.  The 
Weather  had  been  hot  and  dry  from  the  lOM  tf 
'Augusts  and  so  it  continued  to  the  \%th  of  Stp^ 
tember.  Any  gentleman  who  has  kept  a 
^mimal'of  last  year^  upon  l/Mig  Island/ ^wiU 
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know   this  to  be  correct.      Who  would  .haw 

• 

thought  to  see  these  plants  thrive ;  who  would 
have  thought  to  see  them  live?  The  next  day 
after^being  planted,  their  leaves  crumbled  between 
our  fingers,  like  the  old  leaves  of  trees.  In  two 
days  there  was  no  more  appearance  of  a  crop 
upon  the  ground  than  there  was  of  a  crop, on 
the  Turnpike-road.  But,  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, as  I  have  it  in  my  memorandum  book,  the 
plants  began  to  show  life;  and,  before  the  rain 
came,  on  the  12th,  the  piece  began  to  have  an 
air  of  verdure,  and,  indeed,  to  grow  and  to  pro- 
mise a  good  crop. 

75.  I  will  speak  of  the  bulk  of  this  crop  \j 
and  by;  but,  I  must  here  mention  another 
transplantation  that  I  made  in  the  latter  end  dl 
July.  A  plot  of  ground,  occupied  by.  one  d 
my  earliest  sowings,  had  the  turnips  standing 
in  it  in  rows  at  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  at 
a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows.  Towards  the  niiddlc 
of  July  I  found,  that  one  half  of  the  rows  niust 
be  :taken  away,  or  that  the  whole  would  be  d 
little  value.  Having  pulled  up  the  plants,  ] 
intended  to  translate  them  (as  they  say  d 
Bishops)  from  the  garden  to  the  field;  bat^.l 
had  no  ground  ready.  However,  I  did  not  like 
to  throw  away  these  plants,  which  had  already 
bolbs  as  large  as  hens*  eggs.  They  were  ca^iU 
into  the  cellar,  where  they  lay  in  a  heap,  till 
(which  would  soon  happen  in  such  hot  weathei) 
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they  began  t^  ferment.    This  made  the  most  of 

their  leaves  turn  white.     Unwilling,   still,   to 

throw  them  away,  I  next  laid  them  on  the  grdss 

ili  the  front  of  the  house,  where  they  got  thel 

^ws  ia  the  night,  and  they  were  covered  with 

a  mitt  daring  the  day,  except  two  days,  when 

tbey  were  overlooked,  or,  rather,  neglected.  The 

iMHit  :wa8  very  great,  and,  at  last,  supposing 

tbaaa  plwits  dead^  I  did  not  cover  them  any 

mo|re«   ;  There  they  lay  abandoned  till  the  S4th 

(^  July,  on  which  day  I  began  planting  Cabbages 

in.  my  field.    I  then  thought,  that  I  would  try 

tha  hardiness  of  a  Rata  Baga  plant.    I  took 

tb0se  same  abandoned  plants,  without  a  morsel 

of :^f»ett  left  about  them;  planted  them  in  part 

9C  a  row  of  the  piece  of  cabbages ;  and  they,  a 

hmited  and  six  in  number,  weighed,  when  they 

men  taken  Qp,  in  December,  nine  hundred  and 

mtpaumds.    One  of  these  turnips  weighed  twehx 

panyids  and  a  half. 

74.  But,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
«M  in  ground  which  had  been  got  up  in  my 
heft  manner;  that  it  had  some  of  the  best  of 
my  masure;  and,  that  uncommon  pains  were 
tafldp  l^  myself  in  the  putting  in  of  the  plants^ 
Tliie  mcperiment  shows,  what  a  hardy  plant  this 
hy  but,  i  must  caution  the  reader  against  a 
belief,  that  it  is  either  desirable  or  prudent  to 
pM  this  quality  to  so  severe  a  test.  There  is  no 
Moeni^  lor  it,  in  general;  and,  indeed,  the 
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rule  ist  that  the  shorter  time  the  plants  are  Mt 
of  the  ground  the  better. 

??•  But,  as  to  the  business  of  transplanting, 
there  is  one  very  material  observation  to  make* 
The  ground  ought  to  be  za  fresh  ;  that  is.  to  svfy 
as  recently  moved  by  the  plough,  as  possible) 
and  that  for  the  reasons  before  stated.  The  way 
I  go  on  is  this :  my  land,  is  put  up  into  ridges, 
as  described  under  the  head  o{  manner  ofsomii^i 
This  is  done  before-hand,  several  days;  or^  it 
may  be,  a  week  or  more.  When  we  have  our 
plants  and  hands  all  ready,  the  .ploughman 
begins,  and  turns  \n  the  ridges;  that  is- to  say, 
ploughs  the  ground  back  again,  so  that  the  top 
of  the  new  ploughec}  ridge  stands  over  the  place 
where  the  channel,  or  gutter,  or  deep  furrow, 
was,  before  he  began.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished 
the  first  ridge,  the  planters  plants  it,  while  he  is 
ploughing  the  second:  and  so  on  throughout 
the  field.  That  this  is  not  a  very  tedjous  pro^ 
cess  the  reader  needs  only  to  be  told,  that,,  in 
1816, 1  h^A  fifly-two  acres  of  Ruta  Baga  planted 
in  this  way ;  and  I  think  I  had  more  thao  ^^bj^ 
thousand  bushels.  A  smart  hand  will  plant;  half 
an  acre  a  day,  with  a  girl  or  a  boy  to  drop  fhe 
plants  for  him.  I  had  a  man,  who  planted  ai 
acre  a.  day  many  a  time.  But,  supposing! that 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  a  day's  work,  wh&feaie 
Jour  days*  xoork^  when  put  in  competition' with 
the  value  of  an:.acre.of  thisi  invaluable!  root2 
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And  what  fititner  is  there,  who.  has  common 
indnttry,  who  would  grudge  to  bend  his.  ^oton 
back  eight  or  twelve  days,  for  the  sake  of  keep* 
'jng  all  his.  stock  through  the  Spring  months^ 
when  dry  food  Js  loathsome  to  them,  and  when 
'graM  is  by  nature  denied  ? 
.  78.  Observing  well  what  has  been  said  about 
earth  perfectfy  freshy  and  never  forgetting  thjsj 
let  OS  now  talk  about  the  act  of  planting ;  the 
mere  mecfhanical  operation  of  putting  the  plant 
jntcthe  ground.  We  have  a  setting*stick 
which  should  be  the  top  of  a  spade-handle  cut 
<off,  about  ten  inches  below  the  eye..  It .  must 
J>e  pointed  smoothly;  and,  if  it  be  shod  with 
thin  iron;  that,  is  to  say,  covered  with  an  iron 
dieath,  it.will  work  more  smoothly,  and  do  .its 
ibouness  the  better.  At  any  .rate  the  point 
should  be  nicely  smoothed,  and.  so,  should  the 
whde  of  the  tool.  The  planting,  is  performed 
Jlike  that  of  cabbage* plants ; .  bi^t,  as  I  have,  met 
with  very  few  persons,  out  of  the  market  .gi^r- 
denSy  and  gentlemen '3  gardens  in  England,  who 
rkaew  how  to  plant  a  cabbage- plant,  so  |  am.  led 
im  tappose,  that  very  few,  comparatiyiely  speak- 
iai|g,.  koow  how, to  plant  a  turnip-plant.  c 
.  ^  79-  You  constantly. h^ar.  people  say,. that  they 
maU  for  a  shower^  iix  order  to  put.  out  their  c^b* 
bagerpjants.  Never  was  there  an  error  mpre 
general  or  mpre  complete  in.  all  its  parts..  ,In- 
.itead  of  riMuy  weather  being  the  bes^  tune,  it  is 

K3 
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the  very  worst  tiine>  for  this  Inisinest  of  tmi. 
plAiitatiofit  whether  of  cabbages  or  of  any  thing 
rise,  from  A  lettuce-plant  to  an  apple-treei,  I 
hate  proved  the  fact,  in  scores  upon  scores  of 
{instances.  The  first  time  that  I  had  any  expe^ 
rience  of  the  matter  was  in  the  planting  ont  of 
11  plot  of  cabbages  in  my  garden  at  Wiknington 
in  Delaware.  I  planted  in  dry  weather>  and, 
as  I  had  always  done^  in  such  cases,  I  watered 
the  plants  heavily ;  but,  being  called  away  for 
eome  purpose,  I  left  one  row  unwatered,  zxAit 
Imppened,  that  it  so  continued  without  my  ob^ 
semng  it  till  the  next  day.  The  sun  had  to 
completely  scorched  it  by  the  next  ni^ht,  tbsft 
when  I  repeated  my  watering  of  the  rest,  I  left 
it,  as  being  unworthy  of  my  care,  intendSog  lo 
plant  some  other  thing  in  the  ground  occuptaijl 
by  this  dead  row.  But,  in  a  few  days,  I  ssw, 
•fhM  it  was  not  dead.  It^grew  soon  d'terwariw; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  cabbages  of  my  dead  rim 
Were  not  only  larger,  but  earlier  in  leaving,  ihan 
^any  of  the  rest  of  the  plot.  .   .  ^'t 

80^  The  reason  is  this :  if  plants  are  put  ittlo 
wet  earth,  the  setting-stick  squeezes  the'  'Oaitfi 
up  Against  the  tender  fibres  in  a  mortar4Ste 
Mate^  Tb(§  sun  comes  and  bakes  this  lAidMar 
into  a  sOit  of  glased  clod.  The  hole  made  by 
^  stiiA  is  also  a  jfM0rA  sided  bole,  which  W- 
101115  ii$  form,  and  presents,  on  every  side,  an 
^  lilf penebaMe  substtttiee  to  the  fibres.  <  In  ^eheH^ 
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loch  as  the  hole  is  made^  such  it^  in  a  great  mea^* 
tttre,  remains^  and  the  roots  are  cooped  up  ia 
this  sort  ottoell,  instead  of  having  a  free  course 
left  them  to  seek  their  food  on  every  side.  Be* 
•Mis  thiS)  the  fibres  get,  from  being  wet  when 
planted,  into  a  small  compass.  Thejr  all  cling 
abcNit  the  tap  root,  and  are  stuck  on  to  it  bjr  the 
wet  dirt)  in  which  state,  if  a  hot  sun  follow,  thejr 
tn  all  baked  together  in  a  lump,  and  cannot 
stir.  On  the  contrary,  when  put  into  ground 
mmetf  the  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place ;  and 
ttw  yhdrA  earth  will,  under  any  sun,  supply  mois» 
tare  i&  quantity  sufficient. 
.  Sh  Yet,  in  July  and  August,  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  America,  how  many  thoasaads  and 
ihaasands  are  waiting  for  a  shower  U^  pat  oat 
their  plants  I  And  then,  when  the  long*  wished^ 
Cmt.  ahower  comes,  they  must  plant  apopi  statt 
granad,  for  they  have  it  dug  readyi  as  it  weN^ 
fer  the  purpose  of  keeping  thelii^  company  <a 
liattiag  for  the  shower.  Thus  all  the  formen^ 
litioiis  which  took  place  upon  the  digging,  ia 
gone;  and,  when  the  planting  has  onoe  takea 
flaee,  flu^well  to  the  spade !  For,  jt  appears  to 
ke  ai  prkUege  of  the  Indian  corn  to  leeeive 
ioaiething  like  good  usage  (rfier  being  planted. 
il  ii  tery  strange  that  it  shoald  have  been  thus, 
Imt  nAmX  reason  is  there  for  other  plants  not  en^ 
)Ofing^  a  similar  benefit  j  The  reason  is,  that 
fla^  will  peeduoe  something  without  itf  and 
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the  ladian  corn  will  ppsitively  produce :no//it!n^i 
for  r  which  the  Indian  com  is  very  much  tp  .b^ 
commended.  As  an  instance  of  this  effect  of 
deeply  moving  the  earth  between  growing  crops, 
I  will  mentiout  that/ in  the  month  of  June»  and 
on !  the  26th  of  that  months  a  very  kind  ncugh* 
b6ur  of  mine,  in  whose,  garden  Lwas,  shewed 
me; a  plot  of  Green  Savoy  Cabbages,  vfhich  he 
had  planted  in  some  ground  as  rich  as  ground 
could  be.  He  had  planted  them  about  three 
.weeks  before ;  and  they  appeared  very  fine  in* 
deed.  In  the  seed  bed.  from  which  he  had 
taken  his  plants,  there  remained  about  a  Aim* 
dreds  but,  as, they  had  been  left  as  otnolusep 
they  had  drawn  each  other  up,  in  company  with 
the  weeds;  till  they  were  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  having  only  a  starved  leaf  or  two  upon 
the  top  of  each.  I  asked  my  neighbour  to  give 
|M  these  plants,  which  he  readily  did;  hot 
.begged  me  not  to  plant  them,  for,  he  assured 
me,  that  they  would  come  to  nothing.  Indeed, 
they  were  a  ragged  lot;  but,  I  had  no  plants 
of  my  own  sowing  more  than  two  inches  high. 
1,  thereforcf, ,  took  these  plants  and  dug  soma: 
ground  for  them  between  some  rows  of  scarlet 
.blossomed  beans,  which  mount  upon  pojes* 
I  cut  a  stick  on  purpose,  and  put  the  plaints 
Tery  deep  into  the  ground.  My  beans  came  off 
in  August,  and  then  the  ground  was  well  dug; 
i>etween  the  rows  of  cabbage*    In  September, 
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mine  bad  fiir'sorpassed  the  prime  plants*  of  my 
neighbonr. :  And»  in  the  end  I  believe,  that  ten 
ot  19^  cabbages  wottld  have  weighed  a  hundred 
of  hia,  leaving  out  the  stems  in  both  cases.  But, 
hia  had  remained  uncultivated  after  planting. 
The  ground,  battered  down  by  successive  runs, 
had  become  hard  as  a  brick.  AU  the  stores 
oP  food 'had  been  locked  up,  and  lay  in  a  dor- 
mtuit  state.  There  had  been  no  renewed  fermen- 
tations,  'and  no  exhalations. 

89.  Having  now  said  what,  I  woiiM  fain 
hcqpe»  will  convince  every  reader  of  the  folly  of 
waiiingfar  a  shower  in  order  to  transplant  plants 
afony^sort,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  mere  act  of 
plaating,  more  particular^  than  I  have  hitherto 
9bkett. 

89/ The  hole  is  made  sufficiently  deep  3 
deeper  than  the  length  of  the  root  does  really 
lequire;  but,  the  root  should  not  be  bent  at 
the  point,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Then,  while 
one  hand  holds  the  plant,  with  its  root  in  the 
bole,  the  other  hand  applies  the  setting-stick  to 
the  eartbon  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  stick  being 
heM  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  sharp  triangle 
with  the  plant.  Then  pushing  the  stick  down, 
so  that  its  point  goes  a  little  deeper  tfian  the 
point  of  the  rdbt^  and  giving  it  a  little  txoist^  it 
presses  the  earth  against  the  pom/*,  op  bottom 
of  the  root.  And  thus  all  is  safe,  and  the  plant 
nsraretogrow» 
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84*  The  ganerali  Mid  almMl  univerial  fi 
i8>  that  the  plaiiler,  when  he  hM  put  ih0^ 
iotb  the  hole»  draws  the  earth  up  bgainel 
nppm"  pari  of  the  root»  or  sieip,  and^  if  he  pn 
pretty  w<Il  there»  he  thinks  that  the  pUmtli 
,weU  done.  But,  it  is  the  point  of  the  i 
against  #hich  the  earth  ought  to  be  pressed; 
^h^re  the^r^^  arei  and^  if  th^  dd  wA  tttwt 
earth  closefy,  the  plant  will  not  thrive* 
reasons  have  been  given  in  paragraphs  61  and 
in  spanking  of  the  sowing  of  seeds.  It  is 
lani^  in  all  cases  of  transplanting ,  ox  plan 
Trees^  for  instance^  will  be  sure  to  groW}  if 
s\ft  the  earthy  or  pulverize  it  very  finely^ 
fdace  it  carefully  and  closely  about  the  n 
When  we  plant  a  tree^  we  see  all  caoeret 
tumbling  in  the  earth ;  and^  it  appears  wU 
cal  to  suppose,  that  the  earth  does  not  toum 
the  roots.  Bat»  the  fact  is^  that  unless  | 
pains  be  taken,  there  will  be  many  cavitic 
ihe  hole  where  the  tree  is  planted;  and 
whatever  places  the  earth  does  not  cle 
jtouch  the  rooty  the  root  will  mould,  bee 
cankeredy  and  will  lead  to  the  producing  y 
poor  tree. 

85.  When  I  began  transplanting  in  6eld 
England^  I  had  infinite  difficultj^in  making 
planters  attend  to  the  directions,  which  II 
here  given,  *«  The  point  qf  the  stick  U 
point  qf  the  root  /"  was  my  constant  cry.  t 
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I  could  not  be  much  with  my  work-people^  I 
iised^  in  order  to  try  whether  they  bad  planted 
properly,. to  go  after  them,  and  now-and«then 
take  the  tip  of  a  leaf  between  my  fingA*  and 
Ihuoib.  If  the  plant  resisted  the  pnfl,  so  as  for 
the  bit  of  leaf  to  come  away,  I  was  sure  that 
the  plant  was  well  fixed ;  but,  if  the  pull 
brwgbt  up  the  plant  out  of  the  ground ;  then 
1  was  aure^  that  the  planting  was  not  well  done. 
After'  the  first  field  or  two,  I  had  no  trouble. 
My  work  was  as  well  done,  as  if  the  whole  had 
beai  done  by  myself.  My  planting  was  done 
dtMAf  by  ytnmg  txkmcn,  each  of  whom  would 
pUm  iMdf  an  acre  a  day,  and  their  pay  tras 
Urn  pence  sterling  a  day.  What  a  shame,  ttu^i, 
Imt  any  man  to  shrink  at  the  trouble  and  labour 
if  audi  a  matter !  Nor,  let  it  be  imagined,  that 
tteaa  young  women  were  poor,  miserable,  ragh 
fidy  squalid  creatures.  They  were  just  the 
ee«tmry»  On  a  Sunday  they  appeared  in  their 
yMte  dresses,  and  with  silk  umbrellas  over 
their  heads*  Their  constant  labour  afibrded  the 
hMun  of  dressing  well,  their  early  rising  and 
fiercMe  gave  them  health,  their  habitual  clean- 
liness and  neatness,  for  which  the  women  of  the 
tenth  of  England  are  so  justly  famed,  served 
te .  aid  in  the  l:ompleting  of  their  appearance. 
Which  was  that  of  fine  rosy*cheeked  country- 
sgirl8,£t  to  be  the  helpmates,  aad  not  the  burdens^ 
iif4beir  future,  husbands.. 
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86.  Bat,  at  any  rate;  what  can  be  said  for  a 
man^tliBt  thinks  too  much  of  such  a  piece  of 
labour  ?  The  earth  is  always  grateful ;  but  it 
must*  and  will  have  something  to  be  grateful 
fbr.  As  far  as  my  little  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  speak,  I  find- no  want  of  wiUingness  t§ 
learn  in  any  of  the  American  workmen.  Onn^ 
in  England,  are  apt  to  be  very  obstinate^  espe* 
cially  if  getting  a  little  old.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  taught  any  thing.  They  say,  and-  they 
think,  that  what  their  fathers  did  was  best^  lu^ 
tell  them,  that  it  was  your  affair,  and  not  thdrs^ 
is  nothing.  To  tell  them,  that  the  loss,  if  anys 
will  fall  upon  j/ot^,'  and, not  upon  theniy  has  Tefy 
little  weight.  They  argue,  that,  they  being  the 
real  doers ^  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
fMde  qf  doing.  And,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  they 
are,  and  go  >  about  this  work  with  wonderfid 
skill  and  judgment.  But,  then,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  induce  them  ^  cordially  to  do  any  thing.  1100^ 
or  any  old  thing  in  a  neto  way ;  and  the  abler 
they  are  as  workmen,  the  more  untracta^lethey 
are,  and  ^  the  more  difficult  to  be  persuaded 
that  any  one  knows  any  thing,  relating  to  farin^ 
ingaffiiirs,  better  than  they  do.  It  wad  this 
difficulty  that  made  me  resort  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  young  women  in  the  most  important 
part  of  my  farming,  the  providing  of  immense 
quantities  of  cattle^^ood.  But,  I  do  ^not  find 
this  difficulty  here,  where  no  workmen  are  job* 
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^nate,  and  where»  too,  all  one's  neighbours 
r^jjaice  at  om?$  success^  which  is  by  no.  means  the 
csiie  amongst  the  farmers  in  England. 

87*  Having  now  given  instructions  relative 
to  the  business  of  transplanting  of  the  Ruta 
Baga,  let  us  see,  whether  it  be  not  preferable 
to  either  the  ridge-sawing  method^  or  the  broads 
cast  method. 

88.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  seed  is  sown 
on  the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  come  to 
perfection,  the  ground,  as  we  have  seen  in  pa- 
ragraph 40  and  paragraph  A?^  must  be  prepared 
Mfljf  til  June,  at  the  latest ;  but,  in  the  trans- 
]^aiitiiig  method,  this  work  may  be  put  off,  if 
need  be^  till  early  in  August,  as  we  have  seen  in- 
paragraphs  74  and  75.     However,  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  is  about  the  d6th  of  July, .  and 
this  gives  a  month  for  preparation  of  Utnd,  more 
thin  is  iallowed  in  the  sowing  methods.'   This, 
of  ilaelf,  is  a  great  matter;,  but,  there. are  others 
of  lar  greater  importance*. 

89*  This  transplanted  crop  may  follow  another 
crep  an  the  same  land.  Early  cabbages  will 
loave  and  be  away ;  early  peas  will  be  ripe  and 
off;  nay,  even  wheat,  and  all  grain,  except  buck« 
wheats  may  be  succeeded  by  Ruta  Baga  trans- 
plinted.  I  had  crops  to  succeed .  Potatoes, 
Kidney  Beans,  White  Peas,  Onions,  and  even 
Jndian  Com,  gathered  to.  eat  green ;  and,  the 
leader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,. that ^ I  did 
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not  stfw,  or  plants  anj  of  ay  ^rst  crops^  joil 
mentioned,  till  the  month  of  June.  What  night 
a  man  do,  then,  who  is  in  a  state  to  begin  with 
hie  first  crops  as  soon  as  he  pleases  ?  Who  has 
bis  land  all  in  order,  and  his  manure  ready  td 
bb  applied. 

-  90.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  tMni^ 
planting  method  is,  that  it  saves  almost  tlM 
wh<de  of  the  qfter'Ctdture.  There  is  no  hoeing  ; 
no  thinning  of  the  plants ;  and  not  more  thill 
one  ploughing  between  the  ridges.  Thi»  li  * 
freat  consideration,  and  should  always  Ike 
thou^t  of,  when  w6  are  talking  of  the  trUmiNi 
of  transplanting.  The  turnips  which  I  iMkM 
mentioned  in  paragraphs  72  and  73  -  had  'Ho 
qfteT'^ulture  of  any  sort ;  for  they  soon  A{M^eid 
the  ground  over  with  their  leaves ;  and,  hMfefltfi 
after  Jiily,  very  few  weeds  made  their  appMN 
ance.  The  season  for  their  coming  up  is  ptuMAi 
and,  as  every  farmer  well  knows,  if  tbeM^  the 
no  weeds  up  at  the  end  of  July,  very  few  wffl 
come  that  summer. 

91.  Another  advantage  of  the  tfanspflantifig 
ridetfaod  is^  that  you  are  sttre  that  you  havt  ycKat 
right  number  of  plants,  and  those  fegdlaify 
placed.  For,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  ^  lii 
sowings  there  will  be  deficiencies  and  irr^gv^ 
rities.  The  seed  may  not  come  up,  in  sottie 
places.  The  plants  may,  in  some  placet,  b# 
4Mkr0y«dii^  their  infant  staM.    Tb^riMyv  aM^ 
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and  then,  l>e  cat  off  with  the  hoe.  The  best 
pfamts  may  sometimes  be  cut  up»  and  the  infe^ 
lior  plants  left  to  grow.  And,  Jh  the  broad-^ 
cast  method,  the  irregularity  and  uncertaintyr 
njist  be  obvious  to  every  one.  None  of  th^se 
injorions  consequences  can  arise  in  the  tran's^ 
ftaating  method.  Here,  when  the  work  is  once 
wdl  done>  the  crop  is  bertain,  and  all  cares  are 
at  Ml  end. 

.  .98.  In  taking  my  leave  of  this  part  of  my 

traatise,  I  most  observe,  that  it  is  useless^  and» 

indeed^  unjust,  for  any  man  to  ealpect  siicceas^ 

adesi  he  attemd  to  the  thing  MtHself,  at  least, 

tin  te  has  flEHtde  the  matter  perfectly  familiar  to 

his.  work-people.    To  neglect  am/  part  of  the 

hnsinciS  is,  in  fact,  to  neglect  the  whole ;  ju^ 

»  anch  as  n^lecting  to  put  up  one  x>f  th^ 

Mm  of  I  a  building,  is  to  neglect  the;  whole 

haildiiig.    Were  it  a  matter  of  trifling  moittei^ 

peiaanal  attention  might  be  dispensed  wi^s 

baty  aa  I  shall,  I  think,  clearly  show,  this  is. ^ 

SHUter  of  very  great  moment  .to  every  fomen 

The  object  is,  not  merdy  to  get  roots,  but  to 

fst  them  of  a  large  sizes  for,  as  I  shall  show» 

flnra  is  an  amazing  diflference  hx  this.    And» 

Ingi  foots  are  not  to  be  gotten  withbut  care, 

irtdch,  by  the  by,  costs  nothings    Besides^  the 

em  bestowed  in  obtaining  this  crop,  removes 

iH  the  million  of  cares  and  vex^ons  of  the 

9|iuig<  moQ^,  when  bleatiogs  everlasting  din 
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the  farmer  almost  out  of  his  senses^  and  make 
him  ready  to  knock  the  brains  out  of  the  cli^ 
mourous  flock,  when  he  ought  to  fed  pleiuraic 
in  the  611ing  of  their  bellies. 

93.  Having  npw  done  with  the  different  modes 
of  cropping  the  ground  with  Ruta  Baga,  I  witt^ 
as  I  proposed  in  paragraph  49^  speak  about 
the  preparation  of  the  land  generally;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  shall  suppose  the  land  to  havie 
borne  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the  preceding  year, 
andy  of  course,  to  be  in  good  hearty  as  we  call 
it  in  England.  '  ^i 

94.  I  would  plough  this  ground  in  the  ftlt 
into  ridges  four  feet  asunder.  The  plocighibip 
should  be-^Very  deep,  and  the  ridges  wdl  laid 
iip.  In  this  situation  it  would,  by  the  soo* 
cessive  frosts  and  thaws,  be  shaken  and  broken 
fine  as  powder  by  March  or  April.  In  Aprils 
it  should  be  turned  back;  always  plougbtog 
deep.  A  crop  of  weeds  would  be  well  set  opop 
it  by  the  first  of  June,  when  they  should 'ba 
smothered  by  another  turning  back.  Tbeot 
abomt  the  third  week  in  June,  I  would  carry  ia 
my  manure,  and.  fling  il  along  on  the  trencbas 
or  furrows.  After  this  I  would  follow  the  Uinit 
jng  back  for  the  sowing,  as  is  directed  in  pimr 
graph  50.  Now,  here  Bi^/ourploughings.  And 
what  is  the  cost  of  these  ploughirigs?  My  man, 
a  black  man,  a  native  of  this  Island,  plougbi^ 
with  his  pair  of  oxen  and  no  driver^  an  acre' mi 
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a  half  a  day^  and  his  oxen  keep  their  fiesh  ex- 
tremely well  upon  the  reftcse  of  the  Ruta  Bdga 
which  I  send  to  market.  What  is  the  cost  then  ? 
And^  what  a  fine  state  the  grass  is  thns  brought 
into!.. A  very  different  thing  indeed  is  it  to 
plough  hard  ground,  from  what  it  is  to  plough 
ground  in  this  fine,  broken  state.  Besides,  every 
previous  ploughing,  especially  deep  ploughing, 
18  equal  to  a  seventh  part  of  an  ordinary  cdat 
of  manure. 

'  95,  In  the  broad-cast  method  I  would  give 
the  sione  number  of  previous  ploughings,  and 
aft.tbe.  same  seasons  of  the  year.  I  would  spread 
the  manure  over  the  ground  just  before  I 
pknighed  it  for  sowing.  Then,  when  I  ploughed 
tor  the  sowing,  I  would,  if  I  had  only  one  pair 
at  oxen,  plough  about,  half  an  acre,  harrow  the 
-ground,  sow  it  immediately,  and  roll  it  with  a 
•Mght  roller,  which  a  little  horse .  might  draw, 
iiicorder  to  press  the  earth  about. the  seeds,  and 
cover  them  too.  There  need  be  no  harrowing 
4ffter  sowing.  We  never  do  it  in  England.  The 
loUer  does  all  very*  completely,  and  the  sowing 
vpoo  the  fresh  earth  will,  under  any  sun,  fur* 
aiib  the  moisture  sufficient.  I  once  sowed,  on 
aridges,  with  a  B£NN£TT's  drill,  'and  neither  har- 
lowed  nor  rolled  nor  used  any  means  at  all  of 
4K>vfring  the  seeds;  and  yet  I  had  plenty  of  plants 
and  a  very. fine  crop  of  turnips.  I  sowed  « 
piece  of  Whit*  turnips,  broad-cast,- at  Hyde  Parle, 
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last  summery  on  the  eleventh  of  August^  which 
did  very  well,  though  neither  harrowed  nor 
rolled  after  being  sown.  But,  in  both  thaie 
cases,  there  came  rain  directly  after  the  sowing, 
which  battered  down  the  seeds  i  and  which  rain, 
indeed^  it  was,  which  prevented  the  rolling;  fin^ 
that  cannot  take  place  when  the  ground  is  fooet  s 
because,  then,  the  earth  will  adhere  to  the  roller, 
whicli  will  go  on  growing  in  size  like  a  r^i^ 
snow-balL  To  harrow  after  the  sowing  is  suie 
to  do  mischief.  We  always  bury  seeds  too 
deep  i  and,  in  the  operation  of  harrowing,  more 
than  half  the  seeds  of  turnips  must  be  destroyeii, 
or  rendered  useless.  If  a  seed  lies  beyond  thfr 
proper  depth,  it  will  either  remain  in  a  qnitaMttfc 
'State,  until  some  movement  of  the^earth  bring  .it 
up  to  the  distance  from  the  surface,  which  wtt 
make  it  vegetate,  or,  it  will  vegetate,  and  com^ 
up  later  than  the  rest  of  the  plants.  It  will  be 
feAler  also;  and  it  will  never  be  equal  to  a 
plant,  which  has  come  from  a  seed  near  Hie 
surface. 

9&  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  more  respecting  ^ 
burying  of  seed,  though  it  may  here  be  rather 
out  of  place.  Seeds  buried  below  their  propisr 
depth,  do  not  come  up;  but,  many  of  them  are 
Mar  enough  to  the  surface,  sometimes,  to  vego- 
tate^  without  coming  up;  and  then  they  die.  This 
is  the  cise»  in  many  instances,  with  mote  thsp 
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one  half  of  the  seed  that  is  sown.    Bot,  if  seeds 
bcrburied  so  deep^  that  they  do  not  even  vegetate, 
then  they  do  not  die;  and  this  is  one  cause^ 
thoQgh  not  the  only  cause,  of  our  wondering  to 
see  weeds  come  up,  where  we  are  sure  that  no 
seeds  have  fallen  for  many  years.    At  every 
digging,  or  every  ploughing,  more  or  less  of  the 
seeds^  that  have  formerly  been  buried,  come  up 
near  the  surface;   and  then  they  vegetate.     I 
have  seen  many  instances  in  proof  of  this  fact ; 
bat,  the  particular  instance,  on  which  I  found 
tha  positiveness  of  my  assertion,  was  in  Parsnip 
feed»     It  is  a  very  delicate  seed.      It  will^  if 
bdat  out»  keep  only  one  year.    I  had  a  row  of 
fine  eeed  parsnips  in  my  garden,  many  of  the 
seeds' of  which  fell  in  the  gathering.  The  ground 
was  dug  in  the  fall ;  and,  when  I  saw  it  full  of 
pmnnips  in  the  Spring,  I  only  regarded  this  as  a 
proof,  that  parsnips  might  be  sown  in  the  fall, 
though  I  have  since  proved,  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
practice.    The  ground  was  dug  again,  and  again 
for  several  successive    years ;   and  there  was 
sUumjfS  a  crop  of  parsnips,  without  a  grain  of 
seed  ever  having  been  sown  on  it.    But  lest  any 
one  should  take  it  into  his  head,  that  this  is  a 
most  delightful  way  of  saving  the  trouble  of 
spwing,    I  ought  to  state,  that  the  parsnips 
coming  thus  at  random,  gave  me  a  great  deal 
jnaotp  labour,  than  the  same  crop  would  have 
Kiven  me  in  the  regular  way  of  sowing.  Besides, 
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the  fall  is  not  the  time  to  sow,  as  my  big  an 
white  parsnips,  now  selling  in  New  York  vtm 
ket,  may  clearly  show;  seeing,  that  they  W6l 
sown  in  June  !  And  yet,  people  are  flocking  I 
the  Western  Countries  in  search  of  rich  la^i 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  as  I  o< 
cupy  are  lying  waste  in  Long  Island,  withi 
three  hours  drive  of  the  all-consuming  and  ii 
cessantly  increasing  city  of  New  York  !        . 

97.  I  have  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  i 
the  land  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  As  to  t| 
preparation  in .  the  case  of  transplantatim^ 
might  be  just  the  same  as  for  the  sowing  o 
ridges.  But  here  might,  in  this  case,  be  .on 
noLore  previous  ploughing,  always  taking  car^,  I 
plough  in  dry  weather,  which  is  an  observatiQ 
I  ought  to  have  made  before. 

98.  But,  why  should  not  the  plants,  in  tbj 
case,  succeed  some  other  good  crop,  as  men 
tioned  before  ?  I  sowed  some  early  peas  (brougli 
from  England)  on  the  Snd  of  June.  I  harvaU 
them,  quite  ripe  and  hard,  on  the  31st  of  J.ul|r 
and  I  had  very  fine  Ruta  Baga,  some  weighiv 
six  pounds  each,  after  the  pens.  How.  little:  i 
known  of  the  powers  of  this  soil  and  climate 
My  potatoes  were  of  the  kidney  sort,  whicb^  a 
every  one  knows,  is  not  an  early  sort.  Tbej 
were  .planted  on  the  2nd  of  June ;  and  thej 
were  succeeded  by  a  most  abundant  crop  o 
^uta  Baga.  .  And«  the  .manure  for  the  peas,  anc 
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Potatoes  served  for  the  Ruta  Baga  also.  In' 
urveyiDg  my  crops  and  feeling  grateful  to  the 
:ind  earth  and  the  glorious  sun  that  produce 
hese^  to  me^  most  delightful  objects,  how  often 
lave  I  turned,  with  an  aching  heart,  towards 
be  ill-treated  Englishmen,  shut  up  in  dungeons 
»jr  remorseless  tyrants,  while  not  a  word  had 
leen  uttered  in  their  defence  by,  and  while  they 
rare  receiving  not  one  cheering  visit,  or  com-. 
Drting  word  from.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
lad  been  the  great  immediate  cause  of  their  in- 
tmrceration  ! 

99.  As  to  the  quantity  and  sort  of  manure  to 
le  used  in  general^  it  may  be  the  same  as  for  a 
owing  of  rye,  or  of  wheat.  I  should  prefer 
%shts  ;  but,  my  large  crops  in  England  were  on 
rard-dung,  first  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  after- 
•vards  turned  once  or  twice,  in  the  usual  manner 
IS  practised  in  England.  At  Hyde  Park  I  had 
nothing  but  rakingsup  about  the  yard,  barn,  &c» 
18  described  before.  What  I  should  do,  and 
Hrhat  I  shall  do  this  year,  is,  to  make  ashes  out 
>f  rfiW,  or  earth,  of  any  sort,  not  very  stony. 
^fothing  is  so  easy  as  this,  especially  in  this  fine 
slimate.  I  see  people  go  with  their  waggons 
Sve  miles  for  soaper's  ashes  ^  that  is  to  say, 
fpent  ashes,  which  they  purchase  at  the  landing 
place  (for  they  come  to  the  island  in  vessels)  at 
Ihe  rate  of  about  five  dollars  for  forty  bushels. 
Add  the  expense  of  land-carriage,  and  the  forty 
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bushels  do  not  cost  less  than  ten  dollars.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  by  the  burning  of  earthy  as 
much  manure  may  be  got  upon  the  land  foi 
hdlf  a  dollar.  I  made  an  experiment  last  sum- 
mer, which  convinces  me,  that,  if  the  spent 
ashes  be  received  as  a  gift  at  three  miles  distance^^ 
of  land- carriage,  they  are  not  a  gift  worth  ac- 
cepting. But,  this  experiment  was  upon  a  small 
scale ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  now  speak  posi- 
tively  on  the  subject. 

100.  I  am  now  preparing  to  make  a  perfect 
trial  of  these  ashes.  I  have  just  ploughed  u] 
a  piece  of  ground,  in  which,  a  few  years  agOj 
Indian  Com  was  planted^  and  produced,  as 
am  assured,  only  stalks^  and  those  not 
than  tzoo  feet  high.  The  ground  has,  every 
since,  borne  a  crop  of  weeds,  rough  grass,  and^ 
briars,  or  brambles.  The  piece  is  about  foi? 
acres.  I  intend  to  have  Itidian  corn  on  it ;  and, 
my  manure  shall  be  made  on  the  spot^  and  con- 
sist of  nothing  but  burnt  earth.  If  I  have  a  de- 
cent crop  of  Indian  corn  on  this  land  so  ma- 
nured, it  will,  I  think,  puzzle  my  good  neigh- 
bours  to  give  a  good  reason  for  their  going  fioe 
miles  for  spent  ashes. 

101.  Whether  I  succeed,  or  not,  I  will  give 
an  account  of  my  experiment.    This  I  know, 
that  I,  in  the  year  1815,  burnt  ashes,  in  one 
heap,  to  the  amount  of  about   two  hundraP^ 
English  cart-loads,  each  load  holding  aboot^^ 
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forty  bushels.  I  should  not  suppose,  that  the 
burning  cost  me  more  than  five  dollars;  and 
there  they  were  upon  the  spot,  in  the  very  field, 
where  they  were  used.  As  to  their  effect,  I 
used  them  for  the  transplanted  Ruta  Baga  and 
Mangel  Wurzel,  and  they  produced  full  as 
great  an  effect  as  the  yard-dung  used  on  the 
same  land.  This  process  of  burning  earth  into 
ashes,  without  mffering  the  smoke  to  escape^  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  process,  is  a  discovery  of 
Irish  origin.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  William  Gauntlett  of  Winchester,  late 
a  Commissary  with  the  army  in  Spain.  To 
this  gentleman  I  also  owe,  England  owes,  and  I 
hope  America  will  owe,  the  best  sort  of  fiogs, 
that  are,  I  believe,  in  the  world.  I  was  wholly 
unacquMuted  with  Mr.  Gauntlett,  till  the 
summer  of  1815,  when,  happening  to  pass  by 
my  farm,  be  saw  my  hogs,  cows,  &c.  and>  when 
he  came  to  my  house  he  called,  and  told  me, 
that  he  had  observed,  that  I  wanted  only  a  goo4 
sort  qf  hogs^  to  make  my  stock  complete.  I 
thought,  that  I  already  had  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  certainly  had  a  very  fine  breed,  the 
father  of  which,  with  legs  not  more  than  about 
six  inches  long,  weighed,  when  he  was  killed, 
twentjf'Seven  score,  according  to  our  Hampshire 
mode  of  statinghog-meat  weight ;  or,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds.  This  breed  has  been 
frshioned  by  Mr.  Woods  of  Woodmancut  in 
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Sussex,  who  has  been,  I  believe^  more  than 
twenty  years  about  it.  I  thought  it  perfection 
itself;  but,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr. 
Gauntlett's  surpassed  it. 

102.  Of  the  earth  burning  I  will  give  an.  ac 
count  in  my  next  Part  of  this  work.     Nothio 
18  easier  of  performance ;  and  the  materials 
^yrpry  where  to  be  found. 

103.  I  think,  that  I  have  now  pretty  clear! 
given  an  account  of  the  modes  of  sowing,  ai 


— * 


planting,  and  cultivating  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  olfc^ 
the  preparation  of  the  land.  It  remains  for  me^^^ 
to  speak  of  the  time  and  manner  qf  harvesting^'^% 
the  quantity  of  the  crop^  and  of  the  uses  off 
the  mode  of  applying  the  crop. 

Time  and  Manner  qf  Harvesting. 

104.  This  must  depend,^  in    some   measures, 
upon  the  age  of  the  turnip ;  for,  some  will  ha 
their  full  growth  earlier  than  others;  that  is 
say,  those,  which  are  sown  first,  or  .transplan 
first,  will  be  ripe  before  those  which  are  sown; 
or  transplanted  latest.     I  have  made  ample  ex* 
periments  as  to  this  matter ;  and  I  will,  as  i 
former  cases,  first  relate  what  I  did  ;  and  the 
give  my  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

105.  This  was  a  concern  in  which  I  cookB- 
have  no  knowledge  last  fall,  never  having  sees 
any  turnips  harvested  in  America,  and  know-' 
ing,  that,  as  to  American  frosts,  English  expe- 
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rience  was  only  ihkely  to  mislead ;  for,  in  Erig- 
fand^  we  leave  the  roots  standing  in  the  ground 
ill  the  winter,  where  we  feed  theni  off  with 
sheep,  which  scoop  them  out  to  the  very  bol'- 
tom  s  or  we  pull  them  as  we  want  them,  and 
bring  them  in  to  give  to  fatting  oxen,  to  cows, 
or  bogs.  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  hardiness 
of  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  was  resiolved  to  try  it 
bere,  and  I  did  try  it  upon  too  large  a  scale. 

106.  I  began  with  the  piece,  the  first  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  46 :  a  part  of  them  were 
iAect  up  on  the  \3th  of  December^  after  we 
had  had  some  pretty  hard  frosts.  The  manner 
of  doing  *  the  work  was  this.  We  took  up  the 
turnips  merely  by  pulPing  them.  The  greens 
bad  been  cut  off  and  given  to  cattle  before.  It 
•recpiired  a  spade y  however,  jost  to  loosen  them 
Uongi  the  ridges,  into  which  Iheir  tap«roots  had 
descended  very  deeply.  We  dug  holes  at  con* 
vehioit  distances,  of  a  square  form,  and  about 
m  foot  deep.  We  put  into  each  hole  about  fifty 
bnshelai  of  ittrnip's,./piling  them  up  above  the 
ievd  of  the  surface  of  the;laD4;'in  a  sort  of 
l^iamidical  forth.  When  the/beap  was  made, 
we  soatterod  over  it  about  a  trass>  of  rye«straw, 
and  ttvrewlBarth  ^omV  the  whole  to  a.thickh^s 
of 'about »' foot,  taking  care  to  point  the  cover* 
ing«  ai  top,  in 'Ordet*  to  keep  ouf  wet; 
^  i}107v*Tfau8;wa)s  a^small  part  of  tjie  piece  put 
lipV  The  14th  t4if  .'December  was  a  JSknday^  a 
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day  that  I  can  find  no  Gospel  precept  for  do- 
Toting  to  the  throwing  away  of  th^  fruit  of  ooeV^ 
labours,  and  a  day  which  I  never  will  so  devote 
again.     However,  I  ought  to  have  been  earlier^ 
On  the  Monday  it  rained.     On  the  Mondajr* 
night  came  a  sharp  North*Wester  with  its  uMiaL 
companion,   at  this  season;  that  is  to  say,  j^ 
sharp  frost.     Resolved  to  finish  this  piece  oi^ 
that  day,   I  borrowed   hands   from  my  netgb — 
bours,  who  are  always  ready  to  assist  one  an 
other.    We  had  about  two  acres  and  a  half 
do ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  about 
hay^  of  the  hands  to  go  before  the  pullers 
loosen  the  turnips  with  a  spade  in  the  frost; 
ground.    About  ten  o'clock,   I  saw,  that 
should  not  finish,  and  there  was  every  app 
ance  of  a  hard  frost  at  night.     In  order, 
fore,  •  to  expedite  the  work,  X  called  in  the 
H>f  those  efficient   fellow-labourers,    a  pair 
Men,  which,  with  a  good  strong  plough,  goio 
nkp  one  side  of  each  row  of  turnips,  took  a 
the  earth  close  to  the  bulbs,  left  them  bare^ 
one  side,  and  thus  made  it  extremely  easy 
pull  them  up;     We  wanted  spades  no.  longer;: 
our  hands  were  employed  taking  up  the  tumipf; 
and  our  job,  instead  of  being  half  done  that- 
day,  was  completed  by  about  ttvo  o'ebcii.    Wtil 
and  justly  did  MosES  order,  that  the  ox  shopkL 
not  be  muxzled  while  he  was  treading;  odt)  the 
com;  for,  surely,  no  animab  are  so  nsefnli 
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90  docile^  BO  gentle  as  these^  while  they  require 
at  our  hands  so  little  care  and  labour  in  re- 
torn  I 

108.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  tur- 
nips here  spoken   of,  were  put  up  when  the 
ground  and  the  turnips  tvere  frozen.    Yet  they 
have  kept  perfectly  sound  and  good ;  and  I  am 
preparing  to  plant  some  of  them  for  seed.    I 
aoa  noiy  writing  on  the  lOlh  of  April.    I  send 
Qi£f  these  turnips  to  market  every  week.    The  tops 
and  tails  and  ofial  I  give  to  the  pigs,  to  the  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  to  a  cow,  and  to  working  oxen, 
^wbich  all  feed  together  upon  this  ojBPal  flung  oneA 
aiboat  the  barn-yard,  or  on  the  grass  ground  in 
%he  orchard.     Before  they  have  done,  they  leave 
not  a  morsel.     But,  of  feeding  I  shall  speak  by 
cand  by. 

.  109.  The  other  crop  of  turnips,  I  mean  those 
^airhioh  were  transplanted,  as  mentioned  in  para* 
S^phs  72  aad  73,  and  which,  owing  to  their 
l^eing  planted  so  late  in  the  summer,  kept  on 
^prmping  most  luxuriantly  till  the  very  hard  frosts 


no.  We  were  now  got  on  to  the  1 7th  of 
]>ecember ;  and  I  had  cabbages  to  put  up.  Sa- 
tarday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  the  31st  and 
SSnd  and  33rd,  we  had  a. very  hard  frost,  as  the 
TCader,  if  he  live  on  this  island^  will  well  re- 
mefnber.  There  came  a  thaw  afterwards^  and 
the  transplfmt«d  turnips  were  pot  up  like  fbe 
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Others;  but  this  hard  frost  had  pierced  them 
too  deeply,  especially  as  they  were  in  so  tender 
and  luxuriant  a  state.  Many  of  these  we  find 
rotted  near  the  neck;  and^  upon  the  whole, 
they  have  suffered  a  loss  of  about  one  half.  Ah 
acre,  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  fields  turned 
out,  like  most'  of  the  games  of  hazard,  a  total 
iloss.    They  were  aU  rotted. 

111.  This  loss  arose  wholly  from  my  want 
^of  sufficient  experience.  I  was  anxious  to  n^- 
lect  no  necessary  precaution  ;  and  I  iVas  fully 
impressed,  as  I  always  am,  with  the  advantages 
of  being  early.  But,  early  in  December,  I  lost 
a  week  at  New  York ;  and,  though  I  worried 
my  neighbours  half  to  death  to  get  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  time  of  the  hard  weather  setting 
in,  I  could  obtain  no  knowledge,  on  which  I 
could  rely,  the  several  accounts  being  so  difie- 
Tent  from  each  other.  The  general  acconiit 
was,  that  there  would  be  no  very^ard  weather 
till  after  Christmas.  I  shall  know  better  another 
time!  Major  Cartwright  says,  in  speaking 
of  Xhe  tricks  of  English  Borough  mongers,  at  the 
**  Glorious  Revolution,"  that  they  virill  never  be 
able  tP  play  the  same  tricks  again ;  for  that  na* 
tions,  like  rational  individuals,  are  not  deceived 
twice  in  the  same  way. 

112.  Thus  have  I  spoken  of  the  time  and  f9ia»- 
ner  of  harvesting,  as  they  took  place  with  me. 
And)  surely,  the  expense  is  a  mere  trifle.    Two 
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OKen  and  foiir  men  would  harvest  two  acres  in 
any  clear  day  in  the  latter  end  of  November  ^ 
-and  thus  is  thi$  immense  crop  harvested,  and 
covered  completely,  for  about  two  dollars  and  a 
iialf  an  acre.  It  is  astonishing,  that  this  is  never 
done  in  England  !  For,  though  it  is  generally 
md»  that  the  Ruta  Baga  will  stand  amf  weather^ 
I  know,  by  experience,  that  it  will  not  stand 
toy  weather.  The  winter  of  the  year  1814, 
that  is  to  say,  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  were  very  cold,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mow  fell ;  and,  in  a  piece  of  twelve  acres,  I  had, 
in  the  month  of  March,  two  thirds  of  the  tur- 
lips  campletebf  rotten;  uid  these  were  amongst 
ihe  finest  that  I  ever  grew,  many  of  them  weigh- 
itgr  twelve  pounds  each.  Besides,  when  taken 
Ip  m  dry  weathery  before  the  freezings  and 
ftuawiilgy  begin,  the  dirt  all  falls  off;  and  the 
are  clean  and  nice  to  be  given  to  cattle  or 
in  the  stalls  or  yards.  For,  though  we  in 
general  feed  off  these  roots  upon  the  land  with 
iieep,  we  cannot,  in  deep  land,  always  do  it. 
The  land  is  too  wet ;  and  particularly  for  ewes 
ind  lambs,  which  are,  in  such  cases,  brought 
into  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  or  into  a  fold-yard. 
Inhere  the  turnips  are  flung  down  to  them  in  a 
ebr/y  state^  just  carted  from  the  field.  And, 
again,  the  land  is  very  much  injured,  and  the 
Imbonr  angtnented,  by  carting  when  the  ground 
is  a  sort  of  mudwheap,  or  rather^  pool.   All  thetfe 
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inconveniences  and  injaries  would  b$  avoided  by 
harvesting  in  a  dry  day  in  November,  if  such  a 
day  should,  by  an  accident,  be  found  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  why  not  do  the  work  in  Octobeft 
and  sow  wheat,  at  once,  in  the  land  ?  More  on 
this  after-cropping,  another  time. 

113.  In   Long   Island,   and   throughout  tber 
United  States,  where  the  weather  is  so  fine  ita. 
the  fall ;  where  every  day,  from  the  middle  oj 
October  to  the  end  of  November  (except  a  rain; 
day  about  once  in  16  days),  is  as  fair  as  the 
fairest  May-day  in  England,  and  where  such  a 
thing  as  a  water-furrow   in  a  field  was   never 
heard  of;  in  such  a  soil  as  this,  and  under  such 
a  climate  as  this,  there  never  can  arise  any  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  harvesting  of  turnips 
in  proper  time.     I  should  certainly  do  it  in  Ne* 
vember ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little  frost  does 
not  afiect  the  bulbs  at  all.    I  would  put  them 
in  when  perfectly  dry  ;  make  my  heaps  of  about 
fifky  bushels ;  and,  when  the  frosts  approached^ 
I  mean   the   hard  frosts,   I  would  cover  with 
corn-stalks,  or  straw,  or  cedar  boughs,  as  many 
of  the  heaps  as  I  thought  I  should  want  in 
January  and   February ;    for,    these  coverings 
would  so  break  the  frost,   as   to  enable  me  to 
open  the  heaps  in  those  severe  months*    It  is 
useless  and  inconvenient  to  take  into  barns,  or 
ont*houses,  a   very  large  quantity  at  a  time. 
Besides,  if  left  unccvered,  the  very  hard  frosts 
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do  them  harm.  To  be  sure^  this  is  easily 
irented,  in  the  barn,  by  throwing  a  little  straw 
r  the  heap ;  bnt^  being,  by  the  means  that  I 
e  pointed  oat,  always  kept  ready  in  the  fields 
bring  in  a  larger  quantity  than  is  used  in  a 
k^  or  thereabouts,  would  be  wholly  unneces* 
r,  besides  being  troublesome  from  the  great 
be,  which  would  thus  be  occupied. 
14.  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
ibis  crop,  that  the  sarving,  or  transplanting 
e,  comes  after  all  the  spring  grain  and  the 
lian  Corn  are  safe  in  the  ground,  and  btfore 

harvest  of  grain  begins ;  and  then  again,  in 

fall,  the  taking  up  of  the  roots  comes  after 
^  grain  and  com,  and  buck-wheat  harvests, 
1  even  after  the  sowing  of  the  winter  grain, 
short,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  cultivation  of 
B  crop,  in  this  country,  comes,  as  it  were  ex- 
wly,  to  fill  up  the  unemployed  spaces  of  the 
Bier's  time ;  but,  if  he  prefer  standing  with 
D8  folded,  during  these  spaces  of  time,  and 
Iring  his  flock  bleat  themselves  half  to  death 

March  and  April,  or  have  no  flock,  and 
urcely  any  cattle  or  hogs,  raise  a  few  loads  of 
rd-dung,  and  travel  five  miles  for  ashes,  and 
y  them  dear  at  the  end  of  the  five  miles;  if 

prefer  these,  then,  certainly^  I  shall  have 
itten  on  this  subject  in  vain. 
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Quantity  of  the  Crop. 

1 15.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  at  presen^.^ 
what  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  may  be  grown  00^ 
an  acre  of  land  in  this  Island.  My  three  aqre% 
of  ridged  turnips,  sown  on  the  26th  of  June»: 
were  vfery  unequal,  but,  upon  one  of  the  acresK 
there  were  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels  s  I 
mean  heaped  bushels  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  English 
statute  bushel  heaped  as  long  as  the  commodity 
will  lie  on.  The  transplanted  turnips  yiddedr 
^Iboxii  four  Imndred  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  theOj^ 
observe,  they  were  put  in  a  full  month  too  late^ 
This  year,  I  shall  make  a  fair  trial. 

116.  I  have  given  an  account  of  my  raisings 
upon  five  acres  in  one  field,  and  twelve  acres!  ^ 
another  field,  one  thousand  three  hundred  aqc( 
twenty  bushels  to  an  acre,  throughout  the  sevei^ 
teen  acres.  I  have  no  doubt  of  equalling  ths^ 
quantity  on  this  Island,  and  that,  too,  upoQ^ 
some  of  its  poorest  and  most  exhausted,  land.; 
They  tell  me,  indeed,  that  the  last  summer  wat 
a  remarkably  fine  summer ;  so  they  said  a|k 
Botley,  when  I  had  my  first  prodigious  crop,  <^ 
Ruta  Baga.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  life.  The  moment  a  man  excels  those,  wha 
ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  do  as  well  aa 
he;  that  moment,  others  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cover causes  for  his  success,  other  than  those 
proceeding  from  himself    But,  as  I  used  to  tell- 
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flfty  neighbours  at  Botley>  they  have  had  the 

SiMwne  seasops  that  I  have  had.     Nothing  is  so 

itnpartial  as  weather.     As  long  as  this  sort  of 

observation,  or  inquiry,  proceeds  from  a  spirit 

oF    emulation^    it    may  be    treated   with  great 

indulgeDce;  but,  when  it  discovers  a  spirit  of 

^MZTy,  it  becomes  detestable,  and  especially  in 

irs  of  agriculture,  where  the  appeal  is  made 

pur  common, .  parent,  and  where  no  mane's 

success  can: be  in^riousto  his  neighbour,  while 

ifc  Tnust  be  a  benefit  to  his  country,  or  the  caun- 

r  Jn  which  the  success  takes  place.  .  I ,  must^ 

ever,  $ay,  and  I  say  it  with  feelings  of  great 

ure^  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  justice^  that 

fcave  <4>served  in  the  American   farmers   m 

of  the  kind  alluded  to ;  but,  on  the  con- 

ry,  the  greatest  satisfaction^  at  my  success; 

I  not  the  least  backwardness,  but  great  for- 

Cdpes?^  to  applaud  and  admire  my  mode  of 

Cultivating  these  crops.     Not  so,  in  England^ 

^licre  the  farmers  (generally  the  most  stupid  as 

^^ell  as.  most  slavish  and  most  churlish  part  of 

nation),  envy  all  who  excel  them,  while  they 

too  obstinate  to  profit  from  the  example  of 

*liose  whom  they  envy.     I  say  generally ;    for 

^ere  are   many  most   honourable  exceptions; 

^^d,  it  is  amongst  that  class  of  men  that  I  have 

^'^y  dearest  and  most  esteemed  friends  ^  men  of 

^i^owledge,  of  experience,  of  integrity,  and  of 

public-spirit,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  English- 
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men  in  the  worst  times  of  oppression.  I  would 
not  exchange  the  friendship  of  one  of  these  men 
for  that  of  all  the  Lords  that  ever  were  created*, 
though  there  are  some  of  them  veiy  able  and 
upright  men^  top. 

117.  Then^  if  I  may  be  suffered   -j  digress  a 
little  further  here5  there  exists^  in  England,  an 
institution,  which  has  caused  a  sort  of  identity 
qf  agriculture  with  politics.    The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, established  by  Pitt  for   the  purpose 
of  sending- ipi>5  about  the  country,  undet  the 
guise  of  agricultural  surveyors,  in  order  to  leam 
the  cast  of  men's  politics  as  well  as  the  tax- 
able capacities  of  their  farms  and  property;  thife 
Boaid  gives  no  premium  or  praise,  to  any  bat 
'*  Un/al  formers,''  who  are  generally  the  greatest 
fools.    I,  for  my  part,  have  never  had  any  com^ 
munication  with  it.     It  was  always  an  object 
of  ridicule  and  contempt  with  me ;  but,  I  know 
this  to  be  the  rule  of  that  body,  which  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  little  twig  of  the  vast  tree  of  corrupttoa, 
which  stunts,  and  blights,  and  blasts,  all  that 
approaches  its  poisoned  purlieu.    This  Boavd 
has  for  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  a 
man  of  great  talents,  bribed  from  his  good  priii* 
ciples  by  this  place  of  five  hundred  pounds-  a 
year.     But  Mr.  YouKG,   though  a  mq0L  dUs 
man,  is  not  always  to  be  trasted.    Htf'is  a  bold 
asserter ;  and  very  few  of  his  statements  proceed 
upon  actual  experiments.    And,  as  to  what  ttaii 
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Board  has  published,  at  the  public  expense,  un- 
der the  name  of  Communications,  I  defy  the 
world  to  match  it  as  a  mass  of  illiterate,  unin- 
telligible,  useless  trash.  The  only  paper,  pub* 
lushed  by  ^his  Board,  that  I  ever  thought  worth 
keeping,  was  an  account  of  the  produce  from  a 
single  cow,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cramp,  tlie 
jail-keeper  of  the  County  of  Sussex ;  which  con* 
tained  very  interesting  and  wonderful  facts,  pro- 
perly authenticated,  and  stated  in  a  clear  man- 
ner. 

118.  Arthur  Young  is  blind,  and  never 
attends  the  Board.  Indeed,  sorrowful  to  relate, 
he  is  become  a  religious  fanatic,  and  this  in  so 
desperate  a  degree  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any 
possible  cure.  In  the  pride  of  our  health  and 
rtrengtb,  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  we  little 
dream  of  the  chances  and  change^  of  old  age. 
Who  can  read  the  *'  Travels  in  Prance,  Spain, 
^  and  Italy ^^  and  reflect  on  the  present  state  of 
the  adaiirable  writer's  mind,  without  feeling 
gome  diffidence  as  to  what  may  happen  to  him- 
self! 

119.  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  is  now  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board,  is  a  man,  not  exceeding 
my  negro,  either  in  experience  or  natural  abili* 
ties.  A  parcel  of  court-sycophants  are  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  Their  committees  and  correspond- 
ents are  a  set  of  justices  of  the  peace,  nabobs 
become  country-gentlemen,  and  parsons  of  the 

M 
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worst  descriptioD.  And  thus  is  this  a  meit 
political  job ;  a  channel  for  the  aqnandering  of 
some  thousands  a  year  of  the  people's  money 
upon  worthless  men^  who  ought  to  be  working 
in  the  fields,  or  mending  *'  His  Majesty's  High* 
"  ways." 

ISO.  Happily,  politics,  in  this  country,  ha? 
nothing  to  do  with  agriculture ;  and  here,  th 
fore,  I  think  I  have  a  chance  to  be  fairly  heard 
I  should,  indeed,  have  been  heard  in  England  £ 
but,  I  really  could  never  bring  myself  to  do  an; 
thing  tending  to  improve  the  estates  ef  the  op^ 
pressors  of  my  country ;  and  the  same  consi 
tion  now  restrains  me  from  communicating  is- 
formation,  on  the  subject  of  timber  trees>  whi 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  England ; 
which  information  I  shall  reserve,  till  the 
ranny  shall  be  at  an  end.    Castlereagh^  in 
folness  of  his  stupidity,  proposed,  that,  m  o; 
to  find  employment  for  *'  the  populatum^ 
insolently  called  the  people  qf  England,  he  w 
set  them  to  dig  holes  one  day  and  fill  fehem 
the  next.    I  could  tell  him  what  to  plant  in 
holes,  so  as  to  benefit  the  comitry  in  an  i 
degree;    but,  like  the  human  body  in 
complaints,  the  nation  would  now  be  really  i 
jured  by  the  conwmnioations  of  what»  if  it 
in  a  heakhy  state,  would  do  it  good,  add  to  SiV 
rtrengtht  and  to  all  its  means  of  exertioD. 
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ISI.  To  retora  from  this  digression,  I  am 

of  no  bad  seasons.    The  droughty  which  is 

^be  great  enemy  to  be  dreaded  in  this  country^ 

am  quite  prepared  for.     Give  me  ground  that 

€SBn  plough  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  give 

Indian  corn  spaces  to  plough  in,  and  no  sun 

in  bum  me  up.    I  have  mentioned  Mr.  CuR- 

SN's  experiment  before ;  or,  rather  TULL's ; 

he  it  is,  who  made  all  the  discoveries  of  this 

Icind.     Let  any  man,  just  to  try,  leave  half  a 

v^od  of  ground  undug  from  the  month  of  May  to 

^limt  of  October ;  and  another  half  rod  let  him 

^Cagr  and  break  fine  every  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

I^hen,  whenever  there  has  been  fifteen  days  of 

80od  scorching  sun,  let  him  go  and  dig  a  hole 

^*>  each.     If  he  does  not  find  the  hard  ground 

^^  as  dust,  and  the  other  moist;  then  let  him 

"^y*  that  I  know  nothing  about  these  matters. 

^  erroneous  is  the  common  notion,  that  plough- 

'**fif  in  dry  weather  lets  in  the  drought  I 

I93.  Of  course,  proceeding  upon  this  iact^ 
^^ich  I  state  as  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
'^'^nts^  I  should,  if  visited  with  long  droughts, 
^^^  one  or  two  additional  ploughings  between 
^o  crops  when  growing.  That  is  all;  and, 
^^^t)  this,  in  Long  Island,  I  defy  all  droughts. 

^"35.  But,  why  need  I  insist  upon  this  effect 
Y  t^loughing  in  dry  weather  ?  Why  need  I  in- 
***^-on  it  in  an  Indian  corn  country  ?  Who  has 
'^^^^  seeu  fields  of  Indian  com  looking^  to-day, 

M  8 
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yellow  and  sickly,  and,  io  four  days  hence  (the 
weather  being  dry  all  the  while),  looking  green 
and  flourishing;  and  this  wonderfdl  effect  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  plough  ?  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  same  effiect  always  proceed  from 
the  same  cause  ?  The  deeper  you  plough^  the 
greater  the  effect,  however ;  for  there  is  a  greater 
body  of  earth  to  exhale  from,  and  to  receive 
back  the  tribute  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  CUR* 
WEN  tells  us  of  a  piece  of  cattle-cabbages.  In  a 
very  dry  time  in  July,  they  looked  so  yeUow  zxkA 
hlue^  that  he  almost  despaired  of  them.  He  sent 
in  his  ploughs;  and  a  gentleman,  who. had 
them  when  the  ploughs  went  in  on  the  Monday; 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  tbei 
on  the  next  Saturday,  though  it  had  continu 
dry  all  the  week. 

124.  To  perform  these  summer  ploughings,  i 
this  island,  is  really  nothing.     The  earth  is 
light  and  in  such  fine  order,  and  so  easily  di 
placed  and  replaced.     I  used  one  horse  for  t 
purpose,  last  summer,  and  a  very  slight. hoi 
indeed.     Anox  is,  however,  better  for  this  .wo 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ^ 
collar  and  two  traces,  or  by  a  single  yoke  and  t 
traces.      TuLL  recommends  the  latter;    and 
shall  try  it  for  Indian  corn  as  well  as  for  tumipsp*  ^ 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  1  have  mad  «e 
swgU'Ox*yoke  ;  and,  I  find  it  answer  excellently  well.  Kc>' 
my  work  is  much  shortened ;  fori  in  forming  ridges,  two 
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Horses,  if  they  are  strong  cDoiigb,  are  not  so 
steady-as  oxen,  which  are  more  patient  also,  and 
W|tli  which  you  may  send  the  plough-share  down 

ve  an%4ward.  They  occupy  a  wide  space,  and  one  of  them  is 
<^Uged  to  walk  upon  the  ploughed  hud,  which,  besides  making 
^  Hdge  uneren  at  top,  presses  the  ground,  which  is  injurious* 
For  ploughing  between  the  rows  of  turnips  and  Indian  corn 
^^9  what  a  great  convenience  this  will  be!  An  ox  goes 
sf^^dUr  than  a  horse,  and  will  plough  deeper,  without  fretting 
'Bd  without  tearing ;  and  he  wants  neither  harness-maker  nor 
P:ootm,  ,The  plan  of  my  yoke  I  took  from  Tull.  I  showed  it 
to  vay  workmani  who  chopped  off  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  made 
^  yoke  in  an  hour.  It  is  a  piece  of  wood,  with  two  holes  to 
'^^ccivc  two  ropes,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
^g«c  traces  are  fastened  into  the  yoke  merely  by  a  knot,  which 
prevents-  the  ends  from  passing  through  the  holes,  while  tht 
other  ends  are  fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  Wlffie-iree^  as  it  is 
cUled  in  Long  Island,  of  a  fVippU'tree  as  it  is  called  in  Kent, 
>Qd  of  a  Wippance^  as  it  is  called  in  Hampshire.  I  am  but  a 
P^^^  draftsman;  but,  if  the  printer  can  find  any  thing  to  make 
^  i^presentation  with,  the  following  draft  will  clearly  show 
^h^t  I  have  meant  to  describe  in  words — 


^^._.. 


^Vlienthecom  (Indian)  and  turnips  get  to  a  %\zt^  sufficient 
^  ^Uract  the  appetite  of  the  ox,  you  have  only  to  put  on  a 
"***^/€.  This  is  what  Mr.  Tull  did;  for,  though  we  ought 
J*^  to  muzzle  the  ox  "  as  he  treadeth  out  the  corn^**  we  may  do 
'^'  ^ven  for  his  own  sake,  amongst  other  considerations^  when 
^  assisting  lis  to  bring  the  crop  to  perfection. 
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without  any  of  the  fretting  and  unequal  pulling, 
or  jerking,  that  you  have  to  encounter  with 
horses.  And,  as  to  the  slaw  pace  of  the  ox^  it  is 
the  old  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  If  I 
had  known,  in  England,  of  the  use  of  oxen, 
what  I  have  been  taught  upon  Long  Island^  I 
might  have  saved  myself  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  a  year.  I  ought  to  have  followed  TULL 
in  this  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  manner  of  cnl- 
tivating  land.  But,  in  our  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  ploughman  to  look  at  an  ox.  In  thi 
Island  the  thing  is  done  so  completely  and 
easily,  that  it  was,  to  me,  quite  wonderful  to  be 
hold.  To  see  one  of  these  Long-Islanders  goi 
into  the  field,  or  orchard,  at  sun- rise,  with  hi 
yoke  in  his  hand,  call  his  oxen  by  name  to  com 
and  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke,  drive  th 
before  him  to  the  plough,  just  hitch  a  hook 
to  the  ring  of  the  yoke,  and  then,  without  an 
thing  except  a  single  chain  and  the  yoke,  withn 
reins,  no  halter,  no  traces,  no  bridle,  no  driv< 
set  to  plough,  and  plough  a  good  acre  and  a  h 
in  the  day.  To  see  this  would  make  an  EnglisV 
farmer  stare ;  and  well  it  might,  when  he  look 
back  to  the  ceremonious  and  expensive  busin 
of  keeping  and  managing  a  plough-team 
England. 

125.  These  are  the  means,  which  I  woul 
and  which  I  shall  use,  to  protect  my  cro 
against  the  effects  of  a  dry  season.    So  that. 
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erery  one  kas  the  fame  means  at  his  command, 
no  one  need  be  afraid  of  drought.  It  is  a  bright 
plough-share  that  is  always  wanted  much  more 
than  the  showers.  With  this  culture  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  crop ;  and  though  it  amount  to  only 
five  hundred  bushels  on  an  acre>  what  crop  is 
^^if  so  valuable. 

ISO.  The  bulk  0/ crop,  howevert  in  the  broads 
^^Mst^  or  random  method^  may  be  materially  af- 
'^oted  by  drought;  for  in  that  case,  the  plough 
pBUiaot  come  to  supply  the  place  of  showers. 
ground  there  will  be  dry,  and  keep  dry  in  a 
time ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  half  rod 
undug  ground  in  the  garden.  The  weeds,  too, 
'^^U  oome  and  help  by  their  roots,  to  suck  the 
^E^oisture  out  of  the  ground.    As  to  the  hand^ 
\$^  they  may  keep  down  weeds  to  be  sure, 
tbey  raise  a  trifling  portion  of  e^halatiori ; 
it  is  trifling  indeed.    Dry  weather,  if  of 
ig  Mntinnation,  makes  the  leaves  become  of  a 
colour ;  and,  when  this  is  once  the  case, 
^t  (li«  rain  and  all  the  fine  weather  in  the  world 
^^11  never  make  the  crop  a  good  one ;  because 
^^^  l^oogh  cannot  move  amidst  this  scene  of 
^^^less  inegularity.    This  is  one  of  the  chief 
why  the  ridge  method  is  best. 


Usti  qff  and  Mode  qf  apphfing,  the.  Crop. 

ti7.  It  is  harder  to  say  what  uses  this  root 
^ay  not  be  put  to,  than  what  uses  it  may  be 
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put  to,  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  It  is  eaten 
greedily  by  sheep,  horn-cattle,  and  hogs,  in  its 
raw  state.  Boiled,  or  steamed  (which  is  better), 
no  dog  that  I  ever  saw  will  refuse  it.  Poultry 
of  all  sorts  will  live  upon  it  in  its  cooked  state*. 
Some  dogs  will  even  eat  it  raw;  a  fact  that  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  by  perceiving  my 
Shepherd's  dog  eating  in  the  field  along  with  the 
sheep.  I  have  two  Spaniels  that  come,  into  the 
barn  and  eat  it  now ;  and  yet  they  are  both  in 
fine  condition.  Some  horses  will  nearly  live 
upon  it  in  the  raw  state ;  others  are  not  so  fond 
of  it. 

128.  Let  me  give  an  account  of  what  I  mm 
doing  now  (in  the  month  of  April)  with  my- 
crop. 

129.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  root,  mea* 
sure  for  measure,  is  equal  to  Indian  com  in  the 
ear.  Therefore,  as  I  can  get  Indian  corn  in  the 
ear  for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and,  as  I  sell  my 
Ruta  Baga  for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  New 
York,  I  am  very  sparing  of  the  use  of  the  latter 
for  animals.  Indeed,  I  use  none  at  home»  ex^ 
cept  such  as  have  been  injured,  as  above^meni*- 
tioned,  by  the  delay  in  the  harvesting.  These 
damaged  roots  1  apply  in  the  following  manner. 

130.  Twice  a  day  I  take  about  two  bushels^ 
and  scatter  them  about  upon  the  grass  for  fifteen 
ewes  with  their  lambs,  and  a  few  wether  sheep^ 
and  for  seven  stout  store  pigs,  which  eat  wit^_ 
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Item.  Once  a  day  I  fling  out  a  parcel  of  the 
fuse  that  have  been  cut  from  the  roots  sent  to 
arket^  along  with  cabbage  leaves  and  stems, 
irsnips,  fibres,  and  the  like.  Here  the  working 
cen,  hogs,  cows,  sheep,  and  fowls,  all  feed  as 
ey  please.  All  these  animals  are  in  excellent 
indition.  The  cow  has  no  other  food;  the 
orking  oxen  a  lock  of  hay  twice  a  day;  the 
res  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  each ;  the  pigs  no- 
king  but  the  roots;  the  fowls  and  ducks  and 
irkeys  are  never  fed  in  any  other  way,  though 
ley  know  how  to  feed  themselves  whenever 
lere  is  any  thing  good  to  be  found  above 
round. 

131.  I  am  r<;^am7?^  some  pigs,  which,  as  every 
ne  knows,  is  an  affair  of  milk  and  meaL  I 
aye  neither.  I  give  about  three  buckets  of 
Tiled  Ruta  Baga  to  seven  pigs  every  day,  not 
aving  any  convenience  for  steaming ;  two  baits 
f  Indian  com  in  the  ear.  And,  with  this  diet, 
icreasing  the  quantity  with  the  growth  of  the 
igs,  I  expect  to  turn  them  out  of  the  sty 
liter  (if  that  be  possible)  than  they  entered  it. 
Tow,  if  this  be  so,  every  farmer  will  say,  that 
sis  is  what  never  was  done  before  in  America; 
Ve  all  know  how  important  a  thing  it  is  to 
fcan  a  pig  well.  Any  body  can  wean  them 
ritbout  milk  and  meah  but,  then,  the  pigs  are 
jqiod  for  nothing.  They  remain  three  months 
iflttrivacds  and  never  grow  an  inch;  and  they 
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arc,  indeed,  not  worth  haring.  To  have  milk» 
yon  must  have  cows^  and  cows  are  vast  ooii* 
3ainers  I  To  have  cows,  you  must  have  fenmk 
labour,  which,  in  America,  is  a  very  preoioDB 
commodity.  You  cannot  have  meal  without 
sharing  in  kind  pretty  liberally  with  the  milter, 
besides  bestowing  labour,  however  busy  you  may 
be,  to  carry  the  com  to  mill  and  bring  the  meal 
back«  I  am,  however,  speaking  here  of  the 
pigs  from  my  English  breed;  though  I  am  fiir 
from  supposing  that  the  common  pigs  might  not 
be  weaned  in  the  same  way. 

ISi.  Saws  with  young  pigs  I  feed  thus :  boiled 
Ruta  Baga  twice  a  day.    About  three  ears  of 
Indian  com  a  piece  twice  a  day.   As  much  offid 
Ruta  Baga  raw  as  they  will  eat.    Amongst  this 
boiled  Ruta  Baga,  the  pot-liquor  of  the  home 
goes,  of  course ;  but,  then,  the  dogs,  I  dare  say^ 
take  care  that  the  best  shall  fall  to  their  lot} 
and  as  there  are  four  of  them  pretty  fat,  their 
•hare  cannot  be  very  small.     Every  one  kno 
what  good  food,  how  much  meal  and  milk  a 
necessary  to  sows  which  have  pigs.    I  have  n 
milk,  for  my  cow  has  not  yet  calved.    And. 
then,  what  a  chimce  concern  this  is;  for,  t 
sows   may   perversely  have  pigs  at    the  tim 
when  the  cows  do  not  please  to  give  milk  ;  or, 
ther,  when  they,  poor  things,  without  any  fiuif^^ 
of  theirs,  are  permitted  to  go  dry,  which 
need  be,  and  never  ought  to  be  the  case.    I 
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«R  COW  ODC6  that  made  mcnre  than  two  pouoda 
^f  batter  daring  tiie  week^  and  had  a  calf  on 
Satarday  night  Cows  always  oaght  to  be 
to  the  very  day  of  their  calying,  and 
kring  the  whole  time  of  their  sackling  their 
But,  *'  sufficient  unto  the  day  it  the 
^^  eril  thereof/'  Let  us  leare  this  matter  till 
^Another, time.  Having,  however,  accidentally 
^oieatioaed  caws,  I  will  just  observe,  that  in  the 
JUtUe  publication  of  Mr.  Cramp,  mentioned 
.^■dwve,  as  having  been  printed  by  the  Board  of 
^jpirnltnrr^  it  was  stated  and  the  proof  givea^ 
I  singie  cow  gave  him,  clear  prqfit,  for 
successive  years,  more  than  ^ty  pounds 
^-^sterting  a  year,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
dollars.  This  was  clear  prqfit ;  reckoning 
food  and  labour,  and  taking  credit  for  the 
^ealf^  the  batter,  and  for  the  skim-milk  at  a 
a  qwirt  only.  Mr.  Cramp's  was  a  Sussex 
Mine  were  of  the  Aldemey  breed.  Little 
lUboned  things ;  but,  two  of  my  cows,  fed 
^pon  three  quarters  of  an  acre  qf  grass  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  my  shrubbery,  and  fastened  to 
pins  in  the  ground,  which  were  shifted  twice  a 
day,  made  three  hundred  pounds  qf  butter  from 
the  S8th  of  March  to  the  87th  of  June.  This  is 
a  finer  country  for  cattle  than  England;  and 
jtts  what  do  I  see  I 

133.  This  difficulty  about  feeding  pows  with 
yonng  pigs  and  weaning  pigs,  is  one  of  the 
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aken. together,  is,  perhap3,  the  very  best.  It 
Ofles  none  of  its  good  qualities  by  being  long 
:ept,  though  dry  all  the  while.  A  neighbour 
kf  mine  in  Hampshire,  having  saved  a  large 
liece  of  Ruta  Baga  for  sced^  and  having,  after 
larvesting  the  seed,  accidentally  thrown  some 
»f  the  roots  into  his  yard,  saw  his  hogs  eat 
liese  old  roots,  which  had  borne  the  seed.  He 
^ave  them  some  more,  and  saw  that  they  ate 
fcem  greedily.     He,  therefore,  went  and  bought 

whole  drove,  in  number  about  forty,  of  lean 
^igs,  of  a  good  large  size,  brought  them  into 
iis  yard,  carted  in  the  roots  of  his  seed  Ruta 
^aga,  and,  without  having  given  the  pigs  a 
handful  of  any  other  sort  of  food,  sold  out  his 
i^igs  as  fat  porkers.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
^ell  known,  that  sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as 
Mgs>  will  thrive  upon  this  root  after  it  has  borne 
teed,  which  is  what,  I  believe,  can  be  said  of  no 
rther  root  or  plant. 

135.  When  we  feed  off  our  Ruta  Baga  in  the 
ields,  in  England^  by  sheep,  there  are  small 
larts  left  by  the  sheep:  the  shells  which  they 
lave  left  after  scooping  out  the  pulp  of  the  bulb; 
;he  tap-root;  and  other  little  bits.  These  are 
picked  out  of  the  ground ,  and  when  washed 
by  the  rain,  other  sheep  follow  and  live  upon 
them.  Or,  in  default  of  other  sheep,  hogs  or 
caltle  are  turned  in  in  dry  weather,  and  they 
leave  not  a  morsel. 
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136.  Nor  are  the  greens  to  be  forgotten.  I 
England,  they  are  generally  eaten  by  the  shM|) 
when  they  are  turned  in  upon  them.  When  tfn 
roots  are  taken  up  for  uses  at  the  home*8l^ 
the  greens  are  given  to  store- pigs  and  lean  catlk 
I  cut  mine  off,  while  the  roots  were  in  tb 
ground,  and  gave  them  to  fatting  cattle  npoi 
grass  land,  alternately  with  Indiah  com  in  tfa 
ear ;  and,  in  this  way,  they  are  easily  and  moi 
profitably  applied,  and  they  come,  too,  jm 
after  the  grass  is  gone  from  the  pastures.  A 
acre  produces  about  four  good  waggon  loads  i 
greens ;  and  they  are  taken  off  fresh  and  freil 
as  they  are  wanted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tb 
roots  are  thus  made  ready  for  going  at  once,  itit 
the  heaps.  Pigs,  sheep,  cattle;  all  like  tli 
greens  as  well  as  they  do  the  roots.  Try  any  c 
them  with  the  greens  of  white  turnips ;  and,  \ 
they  touch  them,  they  will  have  changed  thai 
natures,  or,  at  least,  their  tastes. 

197.  The  Mangel  Wurzel,  the  cabbage,  tb 
carrot,  and  the  parsnip,  ace  all  useful;*  an 
the  kMer^  that  is  to  say,  the  parsnip,  very  ?iJa 
aMe  indeed;  but  the  main  cattle-crop  is  th 
Ruta  Baga.  fifren  the  white  turnip,  if  well  ad 
tivated,  may  be  of  great  use ;  and,  as  it  adoiit 
of  being  saum  later,  it  may  often  be  very  de 
sirabte  to  raise  it.  But,  reserving  myself  ft 
speak  ftilly^  in  a  future  part  of  my  work,  of  mj 
experiments  as  to  these  crops,  I  shdl  bow  nufa 
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^    ftlMrt  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  a  brop  of 

Baga,  compared  with  the  value  of  anj 

^^hercrop.    I  will  just  observe,  in  this  place, 

^o^ever,  that  I  have  grown  ^wer  carrots,  par- 

.  ^I^lis,  and  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  even  finer  cab- 

.  "^^^es,  than  I  ever  grew  upon  the  richest  land 

*  ^^    Hampshire,   though  not  a  seed  of  any  of 

%  ^^em  was  put  into  the  ground  till  the  month  ^ 

138.  A  good  mode,  it  appears  to  me,  of  makf- 

^%ig  my  proposed  comparative  estimate,  will  be 

^  ^^  lay,  how  I  would  proceed,  supposing  me  to 

a  farm  of  my  own  in  this  island,  of  only 

hundred  acres.    If  tliere  were  not  twelve 

teNB  of  orchard  near  the  house,  I  would  throw 

nmch  grass  land  to  the  orchard  as  would 

^  ^niilEe  up  the  twelve  acres,  which  I  could  fenoa 

%n  an  effectual  manner  against  smdl  pigs  as  wcU 

^ia  large  oxen. 

139*  Having  done  this,  I  would  take  care  to 

%ave  fifteen  acres  of  good  Indian  com,  well 

planted,  well  suckered,  and  well  tilled   in  all 

ireapects.    Good*  deep  ploughing  between  the 

plants  would  give  me  forty  bushels  of  shelled 

^x>ni  to  an  acne ;  and  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  fbdf> 

^der  for  my  four  working  oxen  and  three  cowi^ 

mad  my  sheep  and  hogs,  of  which  I  shall  speak 

preeeatly. 

140.  I  would  have  twehe  acres  of  Rate  Baga, 
three  acres  of  early  cabbages,  an  acre  o£  lufongd 
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Wurzel,  an  acre  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  ai 
many  white  turnips  as  would  grow  between  w^ 
rows  of  Indian  corn  after  my  last  ploughing  o 
that  crop. 

141.  With  these  crops,  which  would  occopj 
thirty-two  acres  of  ground,  I  should  not  fern 
being  able  to  keep  a  good  house  in  all  sorts  o 
meat,  together  with  butter  and  milk,  and  fa 
send  to  market  nine  quarters  of  beef  and  threi 
hides,  a  hundred  early  fat  lambs,  a  hiindrec 
bogs,  weighing  twelve  score,  as  we  call  it  ii 
Hampshire,  or,  two  hundred  and  forty  pounA 
each,  and  a  hundred  fat  ewes.  These,  altoge* 
tber,  would  amount  to  about  three  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  a  hundred  ewai 
and  of  three  oxen ;  I  should  hope,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  my  trees  in  the  orchard  and  of  the  othei 
fifty-six  acres  of  my  farm  would  pay  the  real 
and  the  labour^  for,  as  to  taxes,  the  amount  ii 
not  worth  naming,  especially  after  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  that  sort,  which  the  world  behi^ 
in  England.  t 

142.  I  am,  you  will  perceive,  not  making  any 
account  of  the  price  of  Ruta  Baga,  cabbage^, 
carrots,  parsnips^  and  white  turnips  at  Nem 
York,  or  any  other  market.  I  now,  indeed,  sell 
carrots  and  parsnips  at  three  quarters  of  a  dolter 
the  hundred,  by  tale  -,  cabbages  (of  last  fall)  at 
about  three  dollars  a  hundred,  and  white  tttroijM 
at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.   When  this  caa 
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b^  done,  and  the  distance  is  within  twenty  or 
itkirty  miles  on  the  best  road  in  the  world,  it 
iMU  of  course,  be  done ;  but,  my  calculations 
«re  built  upon  a  supposed  consumption  of  the 
whole  upon  the  farm  by  animals  of  one  sort  or 
avMlber. 

lis.  My  feeding  would  be  nearly  as  fbllows. 

I  will  begin  with  February ;  for,  until  then»  the 

Kuta  Baga  does  not  come  to  its  sweetest  taste. 

^  it  like  an  apple,  that  must  have  time  to  ripen  ; 

i^ttt,  then»  it  retains  its  goodness  much  longer. 

^  bsM  proved^  and  especially  in  the  feedinif  of 

iMigi^  that  the  Rttta  Baga  is  nevefr  so  good»  till  il 

>niMs  at  a  iliature  state.    In  February,  and 

AmqI  the  first  of  that  month,  I  should  bc^m 

brin^tog  in  my  Ruta  Baga,  in  tbe  manner  be* 

iMrti  described.    My  three  oxeli,  wt\ich  would 

b>Wfl  bees  brought  forward  by  other  food^  to  bci 

4^tokeR  of  by  amd  by^  would  be  tied  up^  in  a  stall 

lM4mig  into  one  d  those   fine^^ommodioua 

l^irn't  floors  which  we  have  up<in  this  island. 

TiMir  stall  riiould  be  warm,  and  they  should  bd 

lto|it  well  littered,  and  cleaned  out  frequently. 

'^hm  Rota  Blaga  just  chopped  into  large  pieces 

with  a  spade  or  shovel,  and  tossed  into  the  man* 

gar  to  tbe  oxen  at  the  rate  of  about  twd  bushels 

*tlay  to  each  ok»  would  make  them  conHplebely 

^  witboiifc  the  aid  of  com^  hay,  or  any  othat; 

^ugi,    1  fhoold»  probably,  kill  one  or  at  Chni^  t 

^aa^  aad^  iir  that  case.'  he  must  have  bad  Ai 

N 
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longer  time  than  tbe  others  upon  other  food.' 
If  I  killed  one  of  the  two  remaining  oxen  in  the* 
middle  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  first  of 
May y  they  would  consume  S66  bushels  of  Rata 
Baga. 

144.  My  hundred  ewes  would  begin  open 
Ruta  Baga  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  my  girass 
grotind  would  be  only  twelve  acres  until  after' 
hay-tinie,  I  shall  suppose  them  to  be  fed  on  thu 
root  till  July,  and  they  will  always  eat  it  and 
thrive  upon  it.  They  will  eat  about  eight  pounids 
each,  a  day ;  so  that,  for  150  days  it  would  re-' 
quire  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
weight,  or  two  thousand  four  hundred  bushek.   ' 

145.  Fourteen  breeding  sows  to  be  kept  aH 
the  year  round,  would  bring  a  hundred  pigs  in 
the  Spring,  and  they  and  their  pigs  woukl,^ 
during  the  same  150  days,  consume  much  about! 
the  same  quantity  ;  for,  tbougti  the  pigs  would 
be  small  during  these  150  days,  yet  they  eat  a' 
great  deal  more  than  sheep  in  proportion  to' 
their  size,  or  rather  bulk.  However^  as  they 
would  eat  very  little  during  the  first  60  days  .of 
their  age,  I  have  rather  over-rated  their  con«' 
sumption. 

146.  Three  cows  and  four  working  oixen 
would,  during  the  150  days,  consume  about  one 
thousand  bushels,  which,  indeed,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient,  because,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  they  would  more  than  half  live  upon 
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c^rn-stalks;  and,  indeed,  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
^nt,  would  be  the  case  with  the  sheep.  How* 
«?er,  as  I  mean  that  every  thing  should  be  of 
SI  good  size,  and  Uve  well,  I  make  ample  pro- 
vision. 

.  147*  I  should  want,  then,  to  raise ^e  hundred 
lioshels  of  Ruta  Baga  upon  each  of  my  twelve 
acres;  and  why  should  I  not  do  it,  seeing  that  I 
liave  this  year  raised  six  hundred  and  forty 
iHiahels  upon  an  acre,  uoder  circumstances  such 
«8  I  have  stated  them  ?  I  lay  it  down,  therefore, 
that,  with  a  culture  as  good  as  that  of  Indian 
<x>ro,  any  man  may,  on  this  island  (where  corn 
ipvill  grow)  have  500  bushels,  to  the  a,cre. 

148.  I  am  now  come  to  the  first  of  July.  My 
oxen  are  fatted  and  disposed  of.  My  lambs 
luvgone  to  market,  the  last  of  them  a  month 
i^|o.  My  pigs  are  weaned  and  of  a  good  size. 
.And  now  my  Ruta  Baga  is  gone.  But  my 
Owes,  kept  well  through  the  winter,  will  soon  be 
fkt  upon  the  12  acres  of  orchard  and  the  hay- 
QfTonnd,  aided  by  my  three  acres  of  early  cab- 
iMges,  which  are  now  fit  to  begin  cutting,  or, 
J^ather,  pulling  up.  The  weight  of  this  crop 
Hipj  be  made  very  great  indeed.  Ten  thousand 
plants  will  stand  upon  an  acre,  in  four  feet  ridgesy 
%Dd  every  plant  ought  to  weigh  three  pounds  at 
least.  I  have  shown  before  how  advantageously 
Ituta  Baga  transplanted  would  follow  these  cab- 
bages, all  through    t^ie   months*  of  July  and 
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August  But  what «  crop  of  Bmck^xehutt  wooU 
ibUoiv  such  of  the  cabbages  as  came  oflf  in  Juilgl 
lAy  cabbages,  together  with  my  hay-fields  and* 
graio-^dds  after  harvest,  and  about  forty  or  fifty 
waggon-loads  of  Ruta  Baga  greens,  would  carry 
me  along  well  till  December  (the  cabbages  beipg 
planted  at  different  times) ;  for,  my  ewes  voaU< 
be  sold  fat  in  July,  and  my  pigs  would  be  only 
increasing  in  demand  for  food;  and  the  ntv 
hundred  ewe§  need  not,  and  ought  not^  to  Im 
kept  so  well  as  if  they  were  fatting,  or  had  Iambi 
by  their  side, 

149«  From  the  first  of  December  to  the. first 
of  February,  Mangel  Wurzel  and  white  tiimipt 
would  keep  the  sheep  and  cattle  and  breeiibg 
sows  plentifully ;  for  the  latter  will  live  wdl  upon 
Mangel  Wurzel;  and  my  hundred  hogs,  ith 
tended  for  fatting,  would  be  much  more  than: 
halftiA  upon  the  carrots  and  parsnips.  I  sholiUj^ 
however,  more  probably  keep  my  passnipp  tiD 
Spring,  and  mix  the  feeding  with  carrots  withi 
the  feeding  with  corn,  for  the  first  month  or  fifr 
teen  days,  with  regard  to  the  fatting  hogs.  NoM 
of  these  hogs  would  require  more  tlian  thnw 
bushels  of  corn  each  to  finish  them  completely. 
My  other  three  hundred  bushels  would  be  fep 
sows  giving  suck;  the  ewes,  now  and  then  in. 
wet  weather ;  and  for  other  occasional  purpoeas* 

tSQ.  Thus  all  my  hay  and  oats,  and  tBoheat  anA 
rye  might  be  lol^,  leaving  me  the  straw  fpr  yi* 
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W  TbepBs  rarely,  would  pay  the  rent  and  the 
iffimr  I  aodf  if  I  ^m  told,  that  I  have  taken  no 
MSOUDt  of  the  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  pork,  thM 
ty  bouse  would  demand^  neither  have  I  taken 
pjf  account  of  a  hundred  summer  pigs^  which 
le  fourteen  sows  would  have,  and  which  would 
wdly  fail  to  bring  two  hundred  dollars,  PouU 
ry  demand  some  food  i  but  three  parts  of  their 
aisng  consists  of  care  i  and,  if  I  had  nobody 
\k  my  bouse  to  bestow  this  care,  I  should,  of 
^omfUif  have  the  less  number  of  mouths  to 
eed. 

15\.  But,  my  horses  I  Will  not  they  swallow 
Djr '  h^  and  my  oats  f  !^fo :  for  I  want  no 
Hordes,  But,  am  I  never  to  take  a  ride  then  i 
A.ye,  but,  if  I  do,  I  have  no  right  to  lay  the  ex« 
pence  of  it  to  the  account  of  the  farm.  I  am 
^leaking  of  how  a  man  may  live  by  and  upon  a 
f$rwi.  If  a  merchant  spend  a  thousand  a  year, 
mA  gain  a  thpusand,  does  be  say,  that  his  traffic 
hM  gained  him  nothing?  When  men  Vm 
WM^  bSfftirmtag,  as  they  call  it,  they  forget, 
flMit  it  is  not  the  farmings  but  other  expences 
tint  tak^  away  Uieir  money.  It  is,  in  fact,  they 
difti  rob  tbe  farm,  and  not  the  farm  them. 
BoKses  may  be  kept  for  the  purposes  of  going  to 
elmrob,  or  to  meeting,  or  to  pay  visits.  In 
mmy  cases  ibis  may  be  not  only  convenient, 
Imk  neaeesary,  to  a  family  i^  but,  upon 
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Island^  I  am  very  sure,  that  it  is  neither  confe- 
nient  nor  necessary  to  a  farm.  "  What  !**  tik^ 
ladies  will  say,  **  would  you  have  us  to  be  shut 
op  at  home  all  our  lives ;  or  be  dragged  about 
by  oxen  ?''  By  no  means ;  not  I !  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  the  author  of  any 
such  advice.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
keeping  of  horses  upon  a  farm ;  but,  I  do  insist 
upon  it,  that  all  the  food  and  manual  labour 
required  by  such  horses,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  so  much  taken  from  the  clear  profits  of  the 
farm. 

159.  I  have  made  sheep,  and  particolariy 
lambs,  a  part  of  my  supposed  stock;  but,  I  do 
not  know,  that  I  should  keep  any  beyond  what 
might  be  useful  for  my  house.  Hogs  are  the 
most  profitable  stock,  if  you  have  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  the  food  that,  they  will  thrive  on.  They 
are ,^/ feeders;  but,  they  will  eat  nothing  that 
is  poor  in  its  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
not  thrive  on  it.  They  are  the  most  able  tasters 
in  all. the  creation;  and,  that  which . they,  like 
best,  you  may  be  quite  sure  has  the  greatest 
proportion  of  nutritious  matter  in  it,  froma 
white  turnip  to  a  piece  of  beef.  They  will  pre* 
fer  meat  to  corn,  and  cooked  meat  to  raw ;  they 
will  leave  parsnips  for  com  or  grain ;  they- win- 
leave,  carrots  for  parsnips;  they  will  leave  RoiOT 
Baga  for  carrots ;  they  will  leave  cabbages  4eP 
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Rota  Baga ;  they  will  leave  Mangel  Wurzel  for 
[cabbages ;  they  will  leave  potatoes  (both  being 
raw)  for  Mangel  Wurzel.  A  tohiie'  turnip  they 
nrili '  not  touchy  unless  they  be  on  the  point  of 
itarving.  They  are  the  best  of  friers.  What- 
ever they  prefer  is  sure  to  be  the  richest  thing 
Rritbin  their  reach.  The  parsnip  is^  by  many 
legreesy  the  richest  root ;  but,  the  seed  lies  long 
n  the  ground  ^  the  sowing  and  after-culture  are 
nrorks  of  great  niceness.  The  crop  is  large  with 
{ood  cultivation ;  but,  as  a  main  crop,  I  prefer 
;he  'Ruta  Baga,  of  which  the  crop  is  immense, 
uid  the  harvesting,  and  preserving,  and  applica- 
MD  of  which,  are  so  easy. 

163.  The  farm  I  suppose  to  be  in  fair  condi-^ 
turn  to  start  with;  the  usual  grass-seeds  Mwi, 
^nd  80  forth;  and  every  farmer  will  see,  that, 
ander  my  system,  it  must  soon  become  rich  as 
%ny  garden  need  to  be,  without  my  sending  metf 
ind  horses  to  the  water*side  to  fetch  ashes, 
irbich  have  been  brought  from  Boston  or  Charles- 
ton^ an  average  distance  of  seven  hundred 
HDiiles !  In  short,  my  stock  would  give  me,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  manure  to  the  amount,  in 
Mility,  of  more  than  a  thousand  tons  weight  a 
^ear  of  common  yard  manure.  This  would  be 
ken  tons  to  an  acre  every  year.  The  farm 
ivould,  in  this  way,  become  more  and  more 
productive;  and,  as  to  its  being  too  rich,  I  see 
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BO  danger  of  that ;  for  a  broad^cast  crop  of  wheat 
will»  at  any  time^  tame  it  pretty  sufficiently. 

154.  Very  much,  in  my  opinion^  do  those 
mistake  the  matter^  who  strive  to  get  a  greot 
breadth  of  lanj^  with  the  idea^  that^  when  they 
hare  tried  one  field,  they  can  let  it  lie«  and  g» 
to  another.  It  is  better  to  hare  one  acre  of 
good  crop,  than  two  of  bad  or  indifferent.  If 
the  one  acre  can  by  double  the  manure  and 
double  the  labour  in  tillage,  be  made  to  produce 
as  much  as  two  other  acres,  the  one  acre  is  pre^ 
ferable,  because  it  requires  only  hidf  aa  mucb 
fencing,  and  little  more  than  half  as  much  bar* 
vesting,  as  two  acres.  There  is  many  a  leai 
acres  of  land  near  London,  that  prodfoces  more 
tflan  any  common  farm  of  two  hundred  acres; 
My  garden,  of  three  quarters  qf  an  aere^  pvo* 
dttced  more,  in  value,  last  Summer,  from  Jtme 
to  December,  than  any  ten  acres  of  oat  land 
upon  Long  Island,  though  I  there  saw  as  fine 
fields  of  oats  as  I  ever  saw  iu  my  life.  A  kean^ 
crop  upon  all  the  ground  that  I  put  a  plougb 
into  is  what  I  should  seek,  rather  than  to  ham  m 
great  quantity  of  land. 

165.  The  busiuOTs  of  carting  manure  firufn  • 
distance  can,  in  very  few,  if  any  cases,  answer 
a  profitable  purpose.  If  any  man  would  givtf 
ase  even  horse*dung  at  the  stable^oor,  fear 
ailetf  from  my  land,  I  would  not  accept  of  ity 
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pn  condition  of  fetching  it.  I  say  the  same  of 
tpent  ashes.  To  manure  a  field  of  ten  acres,  in 
this  way,  a  man  and  two  horses  must  be  em- 
ployed twenty  days  at  least,  with  twenty  days' 
irear  and  tear  of  waggon  and  tactile.  Two  oxen 
ind  two  men  do  the  business  in  two  days,  if  the 
lUMiure  be  on  the  spot. 

156.  In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  Ruta  Baga,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the 
lesultory  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the 
natter ;  but,  I  have  put  the  thpughts  down  as 
hey  occurred  tp   me,    without  much  time  for 
»i7tfngement,  wishing  very  much  to  get  this  first 
^art  into  the  hands  of  the  public  before   the 
rrival  of  the  time  for  sowing  Ruta  Bag^  thtf 
iresent  year.     In  the  succeeding  Parts  of  the 
ifbrk,  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  culture  of  every 
»ther  plant  that  I  have  found  to  be  of  use  upon 
k  farm ;  and  also  to  speak  fully  of  the  sorts  of 
tattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  particularly  the  latter. 
SILy  experiments  are  now  going  on;  and,  I  shall 
m\y  have  to  communicate  the  result,  which  I 
hall  do  very  faithfully,  and  with  as  much  clear- 
ness as  I  am  able.     In  the  mean  while,  I  shall 
«  glad  to  ajflTord  any  opport^inity,  to  any  per* 
ons  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  come  to 
iyde  Park,  of  seeing  how   I  proceed.     I  have 
ust  now    (17th  April)  planted   out  my   Ruta 
Jaga,  Cabbages,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Onions,  Par- 
nips,  &c.  for  seed.     I  shall  be^in  my  tarfk-^ 
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biinmg  ID  idxHit  fiflbeen  days.  In  i^bort^  being 
teonvinced,  that  I  ani  able  to  communicate  very 
valuable  improvements ;  and  not  knowing  how 
short,  or  how  long,  my  stay  in  America  may  be, 
I  wish  very  mjich  to  leave  behind  me  whatever 
of  good  I  am  able,  in  return  for  the  protectioOj 
which  America  has  afforded  me  against  the  fangs 
of  the  Boroughmongers  of  England ;  to  which 
country,  however,  I  always  bear  affection,  which 
I  cannot  feel  towards  any  other  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  which  I 
shall,  I  hope,  never  cease  to  prefer  before  the 
gratification  of  all  private  pleasures  and  emoto- 
roents.  i 
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DEDICATION 

TO 

Mk.  RICHARD    HINXMAN 

OF  CHILLING  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 


North  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
1 5th  Nov.  ISIS. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

IThe  following  little  volume  will  give  you  some 
Account  of  my  agricultural  proceedings  in  this 
ine  and   well-governed  country;   and,  it  will 
dso  enable  you  to  see  clearly  how  favourable 
in  absence  of  grinding  taxation  and  tithes  is  to 
ihe  farmer.     You  have  already  paid  to  Fund- 
lolders,  Standing  Armies,  and  Priests,  more 
noney  than  would  make  a  decent  fortune  for 
;wo  children ;  and,  if  the  present  system  were 
bo  continue  to  the  end  of  your  natiu*al  life,  you 
irould  pay  more  to  support  the  idle  and  the 
worthless,   than  would   maintain,   during  the 
same  space  of  time,  ten  labourers   and  their 
Gunilies.    The  profits  of  your  capital,  care  and 
iddll  are  pawne4  by  the  Boroughmongers  to 
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pay  the  interest  of  a  Debt,  which  they  have 
contracted  for  their  own  purposes;  a  Debt, 
which  never  can,  by  ages  of  toil  and  of  suffer- 
ings, on  the  part  of  the  people,  be  either  paid 
off  or  diminished.  But,  1  trust,  that  deliver- 
ance from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  is 
now  near  at  hand.  The  atrocious  tyranny  does 
but  stagger  along.  At  every  step  it  discovers 
fresh  proofs  of  impotence.  It  must  come  down ; 
and  when  it  is  down,  we  shall  not  have  to  env]r 
the  farmers  of  America,  or  of  aiiy  country  im. 
the  world. 

Whea  you  reflect  on  the  blackguard  conduct 
of  the  Parsons  at  Winchester,  on  the  day  whecrr^ 
1  last  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  and  our  e; 
cellent  friend  Goldsmith,  you  will  rejoice 
find,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extei 
sive  country,  there  exists  not  one  single  anims 
of  that  description ;  so  that  we  can  here  kee' 
as  many  cows,  sows,  ewes  and  hens  as 
please,  with  th6  certainty,  that  no  pryiuj 
greedy  Parson  will  come  to  eat  up  a  part 
the  young  ones.  How  long  shall  we  Englisl 
men  suffer  our  cow-stalls,  our  styes,  our 
and  our  hen-roosts  to  be  the  prey  of  this  proW"!— 
ing  pest? 

In  many  parts  of  the  following  pages  yoi 
will  trace  the  remarks  and  opinions  back 
conversations   that  have  passed   between  u^j 
many  times  in  Hampshire.    In  the  making  <> 
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them  my  mind  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
feelings  of  those  days.  The  certainty,  that  I 
shall  always  be  beloved  by  you  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life ;  and  I  am 
sure,  that  you  want  nothing  to  convince  you, 
that  I  am  unchangeably 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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PREFACE 


TO  T» 


SECOND  PART. 


In  the  First  Part  I  adopted  the  mode  of 
ering  the  paragraphs,  a  mode  which  I 
pursue  to  the  end  of  the  work ;  and,  as 
^hole  work  may,  at  the  choice  of  the  pur- 
T,  be  Bound  up  in  one  volume,  or  remain 

0  volumes,  I  have  thought  it  b^st  to  re- 
th^  numbering  at  the  point    where    I 

led  at  the  close  of  the  First  Part.  The 
paragraph  of  that  Part  was  156 :  I,  there- 
now  begin  with  157.  For  the  same  reason 
e,  in  the  Second  Part,  resumed  the  paging 
3  point  where  1  stopped  in  the  First  Part 
;  off  at  page  186;  and,  I  b^n  with  187. 
e,  in  like  manner,  resumed  the  chaptering:. 
lat,  when  the  two  volumes  are  put  tog^ 
they  will,  as  to  these  matters,  form  but 
and  those,  wbo  may  have  purchased  the 
nes  separately,  will  possess  the  same  book, 

1  respects,  as  those,  who  shall  purchase 
!*hree  Parts  in  one  Yotume. 
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158.  Paragraph  1.  (Part  T.)  contains  my  rea- 
sons  for  numbering  the  paragraphs,  but,  be- 
sides the  reasons  there  stated,  there  is  one, 
which  did  not  then  occur  to  me,  and  which 
was  left  to  be  suggested  by  experience,  of  a 
description  which  I  did  not  then  anticipate; 
namely,  that,  in  the  case  of  more  than^  one 
edition^  the  paging  may,  and  generally  does, 
differ  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  matter, 
which,  in  one  edition,  is  under  any  given  page, 
under  a  different  page  in  another  edition.  This 
renders  the  work  of  reference  yery  laborious  at 
best,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  defeats  its  object 
If  the  paragraphs  of  Blackstome's  Commen- 
taries had  been  numbered,  how  much  yalo- 
able  time  it  would  have  saved.  I  am  now 
about  to  send  a  second  edition  of  the  First 
Pa#  of  this  work  to  the  press.  I  am  quite 
careless  about  the  paging:  that  is  to  say,  so 
that  the  whole  be  comprized  within  the  134 
pages,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  mat- 
ter tak^  with  respect  to  the  pages,  precisely  the 
same  situation  that  it  took  before ;  and,  if  the 
paging  were  not  intended  to  join  on  to  that  of 
the  present  volume,  it  would  be  no  matter 
what  were  the  number  of  pages  upon  the 
whole.  T  hope,  that  these  reasons  vnll  be  so^ 
ficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  I  have  not; 
in  this  case,  been  actuated  by  a  love  of  sin- 
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galarity.  We  live  to  learn,  and  to  make  im- 
proYements,  and  every  improvement  must,  at 
first,  be  a  singularity. 

.  139.  The  utility,  which  I  thought  would  arise 
ttom  the  hastening  out  of  the  First  Part,  in 
June  last,  previous  to  the  time  for  sowing 
Swedish  Turnips,  induced  me  to  make  an  ugly 
breach  in  the  order  of  my  little  work ;  and,  as 
it  generally  happens,  that  when  disorder  is 
once  b^un,  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  order ; 
so,  in  this  case,  I  have  been  exceedingly  puzzled 
to  give  to  the  matter  of  these  two  last  Parts 
such  an  arrangement  as  should  be  worthy  of  a 
work,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
its  execution,  treats  of  subjects  of  great  public 
interest.  However,  with  the  help  of  the  Index, 
¥^hich  I  shall  subjoin  to  the  Third  Part,  and 
which  will  comprise  a  reference  to  the  divers 
matters  in  all  the  three  parts,  and  in  the  making 
df  which  Index  an  additional  proof  of  the  ad- 
vaptage  of  numbering  the  paragraphs  has  ap- 
peared ;  with  the  help  of  this  Index  the  reader 
vrill,  I  am  in  hopes,  be  enabled  to  overcome,  with- 
out any  very  great  trouble,  the  inconveniences- 
naturally  arising  from  a  want  of  a  perfectly  good 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  the  work. 

160.  As  the  First  Part  closes  with  a  pro* 
mise  to  communicate  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments of  this  present  year,  I  b^m  the  Second 
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Pai*t  with  a  fulfilment  of  that  promise^  partU' 
cularly  with  r^ard  to  the  procuring  of  mamare 
by  the  Ifuming  of  earth  into  ashes. 

161.  I  then  proceed  with  the  other  mlitters 
named  in  the  title ;  and  the  Tkird  Pari  I  shldil 
make  to  consist  of  an  account  of  the  Western 
Cbtt»£m5,  furnished  in  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Hulmb, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  preferring,  as  a  place  to  farm 
in,  those  Countries  to  the  Countries  bordering 
on  th^  Atlantic;  in  which  view  I  shall  include- 
such  remarks  as   appear  to  me  likely  to  be: 
useful  to  those  English  Farmers^  who  can  ioiO' 
longer  bear  the  lash  of  Boroughmongering  of^ 
pression  and  insolence. 

16SL  Multifariousness  is  a  great  fjeiult  in  a 
written  work  of  any  kind.  I  feel  the  coDsci- 
ousness  of  this  fault  upon  this  occasion.  The 
facts  and  opinions  relative  to  Swedish  Taratps 
and  Cabbages  will  be  very  apt  to  be  enfeeblled 
in  their  effect  by  those  relating  to  manners^ 
laws  and  religion.  Matters  so  heterogeneous, 
the  one  class  treated  of  in  the  detail  and  the 
othar  in  the  great,  ought  not  to  be  squeezed  to- 
gether between  the  boards  of  the  same  smidl 
volume.  But,  the  feult  is  committed  and  it  is 
too  late  to  repine.  There  are,  however,  two 
subjects  which  I  will  treat  of  distinctly  hereaf^ 
ter.    The  first  is  that  of  Fencings  a  subject 
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Il4iich  presseg  iteelf  u^on  the  attention  of  th6 
American  Farmer,  but  from  which  he  turns 
with  feelings  like  those,  with  which  a  losing 
tradesman  turns  fr^m  an  examination  of  his 
books.  But,  lattend  to  it  he  must  before  it  be 
Imig ;  or,  his  fields,  in  the  populous  parts  of 
this  Island  at  teast,  must  lay  waste,  and  his 
fuel  must  be  brought  him  from  Vii^nia  or  from 
Sbgland.  Sometime  before  March  next  I  shall 
fttiblish  an  Essay  an  Fencing.  The  form  shall 
^rrespond  with  that  of  this  work,  in  order 
fhttt-it  may  be  bound  up  with  it,  if  that  should 
be  thought  desirable.  The  other  subject  is 
Ihsit  of  Gardening.  This  T  propose  to  treat  of 
in  a  small  distinct  yolume,  under  some  appro* 
firiate  title ;  and,  in  this  volume,  to  give  alpha- 
BeHtalfy^  a  description  of  all  the  plants,  culti- 
Tated  for  the  use  of  the  table  and  also  of  those 
cultivated  as  cattle  food.  To  thii^  descrif^on 
I  flbail  add  an  account  of  their  properties, 
iind  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  them  in 
the  best  manner.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  beyond  what  is  apUy  enough  called  the 
Kitchen  Garden ;  but,  as  a  hbt-bed  may  be  of 
inch  grtet  use  even  to  the  iaitner ;  and  as 
ample  materials  for  making  beds  of  this  sort 
are  dlwajfs  at  his  command  without  any  eaf- 
pence^  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  plain  dir^sc- 
fjoiis  for  the  making  and  mani^g  of  a  hot- 
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bed.  A  bed  of  this  sort,  fifteen  feet  long,  hfts 
given  me,  this  year,  the  better  part  of  an  acre 
of  fine  cabbages  to  give  to  hogs  in  the  parching 
month  oi  July.  This  is  so  very  simple  a  mat* 
ter ;  it  is  so  very  easy  to  learn ;  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  farmer  in  America,  who  would  not 
put  ^the  thing  in  practice,  at  once,  with  com* 
plete  success. 

163.  Let  not  my  countrymen,  who  may  hap* 
pen  to  read  this  suppose,  that  these,  or  any 
other,  pursuits  will  withdraw  my  attention 
from,  or  slacken  my  zeal  in,  that  cause,  which 
is  common  to  us  all.  That  cause  claims,  and 
has,  my  first  attention  and  best  exertion ;  that 
is  the  business  of  my  life :  these  other  pursuits 
are  my  recreation.  King  Alfred  allowed 
eight  hours  for  recreation^  in  the  twenty-four^ 
eight  for  sleep^  and  eight  for  business.  I  do  not 
take  my  allowance  of  the  two  former. 

164.  Upon  looking  into  the  First  Part,  I  se^ 
that  I  expressed  a  hope  to  be  able  to  give,  in 
some  part  of  this  work,  a  sketch  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  TuLL.  1  have  looked  at  Tull,  and^  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  up  to  the  commission  of 
so  horrid  an  act  as  that  of  garbling  such, a 
work.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  feeling,  such  as  that 
which  I  experience  at  this  moment,  which  re- 
strained Mr.  CuRWEN  firom  even  naming  Tull, 
When  he  gave  one  of  Tull's  experiments  to  the 
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world  as  a  discovery  of  his  own.  Unable  to 
screw  himself  up  to  commit  a  murder,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  robbery ;  an  instance,  he 
may,  indeed,  say,  of  singular  moderation  and 
self-denial;  especially  when  we  consider  of 
what  an  assembly  he  has,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, been  an  '*  Honourable  Member"  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

Wm.  cobbett. 

North  Hempstead,  Lang  Island, 
\5th  November,  1818. 
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EXPERIMENTS,  IN  1818,  AS  TO  CABBAGES. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

165.  At  the  time  when   I  was  writing  the 

^irat  Part,  [  expected  to  be  able  to  devote 

maore  time  to  my  farming,  during  the  simimer, 

^ao  I  afterwards  found  that  I  could  so  de^ 

"?4rt)e  without  n^lecting  matters  which  I  deen^ 

M^f  greater  importance.     I  was,  indeed,  obli^^d 

^  lieave  the  greater  part  of  my  out-door's  buR^ 

BM88  wholly  to  my  men,  merely  telling  tiiem 

*vlttit  to  do.    However,  I  attended  to  the  things 

wlitch  I  thought  to  be  of  the  most  importance; 

"^The  field-culture  of   Carrots,    Parsnips  and 

Mangle  Wurzle  I  did  not  attempt.   I  contented 

myself  with  a  crop  of  Cabbages  and  of  Ruta 

Baga  and  with  experiments  as  to  £arth*burb- 

mg  and  Transplanting  Indian  Com.    The  sum* 

qM3r,.Bndtfae  fall  also,  have  been  remarkably  dry 

in  J^Mjg"  Is^ndf  jnvLc\i  more  drf  than  is  usual. 
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The  grass  has  been  very  short  indeed.  A  sort 
of  Grass-hopper,  or  cricket,  has  eatea  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  grass  and  of  all  regt' 
tables,  the  leaves  of  which  have  come  since  the 
month  of  June.  I  am  glad,  that  this^has  been, 
the  case;  for  I  now  know  what  a  farmer  may  do 
in  the  worst  of  years;  and,  when  1  consider 
what  the  summer  has  been,  1  look  at  mv  Cab- 
bages  and  Riita  Baga  with  surprize  as  well  an 
with  satisfaction. 


Cabbages. 

166.  I  had  some  hogs  to  keep,  and,  asi  my 
Swedish  Turnips  (Ruta  Baga)  would  be  gone' 
by  July,  or  before,  1  wished  theni  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  cabbages.  1  made  a  hot-bed  on  the 
20th  of  Marchj  which  ought  to  have  been 
made  more  than  a  month  earlier;  but,  I  had 
been  in  Pennsylvania,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  the  I3th  of  March,  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  mix  and  turn  the  dung  in  order  %o 
prepare  it  for  a  hot-bed ;  so  that  mine  was  not^ 
a  very  good  one ;  and  then  my  frame  was 
hastily  patched  up,  and  its  covering  consisted 
of  some  old  broken  sashes  of  windows.  A 
very  shabby  concern ;  but,  in  this  bed  I  sowed 
cabbages  and  cmdi/lowers.  The  seed  came  up, 
and   the  plants,   though   standing  too  thicks' 
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iprew  pretty  well.  From  this  bed^  they  would» 
if  I  had  had  time,  been  transplanted  into  ano* 
tfaer,  at  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
E^rt  But,  sucli  as  they  were,  very  much 
drawn  lip,'  I  b^an  planting  them  out  as  soon 
B8  they  were  about  four  inches  high. 

167.  It  was  the  12M  of  May  before  they  at* 
tained  this  height,  and  i  then  began  planting 
them  out  in  a  piece  of  ground,  pretty  good, 
emd  deeply  ploughed  by  oxen.  My  cauli* 
flowers,  of  which  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand, were  too  late  to  JUnveVy  which  they  never 
will  do,  unless  the  flower  have  b^un  to  shew 
itself  before  the  great  heat  comes.  However, 
these  plants  grew  very  large,  and  afforded  a 
|;reat  quantity  of  food  for  pigs.  The  outside 
leaves  and  stems  were  eaten  by  sows^  store- 
pigs,  a  cow,  and  some  oxen  ;  the  hearts,  which 
were  very  tender  and  nearly  of  the  Cauliflower* 
aste,  were  boiled  in  a  lai^e  cast-iron  cal* 
Iron,  and,  mixed  with  a  little  rye-meal,  given 
XHPBOWS  and  young  pigs.  I  should  suppose, 
hsit  these  three  thousand  plants  weighed 
;welve  hundred  pounds,  and  they  stood  upon 
ibout  half  an  acre  of  land.  I  gave  these  to 
the  animals  early  in  July. 

168.  The  Cabbages  J  sown  in  the  bed,  con- 
sisted  partly  of   Early   Yorks,   the  seed  of 

had  been  sent  me  along  with  the  Gauli- 
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flower  seed,  from  JElDgland,  and  had  reached 
me  at  Harrisburgh  in  Pennsylvania ;  ^d  partly 
of  plants,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  giyeo 
me  by  Mr.  James  Paul,  Senior,  of  BustletODi 
as  I  was  on  my  return  home.  And  this  gam 
me  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  ascertaimng. 
the  £aict  as  to  the  degenerating  qf  cabbage  seed. 
Mr.  Paul,  who  attended  very  minutely  to  all 
such  matters ;  who  took  great  delight  in  his 
garden ;  who  was  a  reading  as  well  as  a  prai> 
tical  &rmer,  told  me,  when  he  gave  me  the 
seedy  that  it  would  not  produce  loaved  cab^ 
hages  so  early  as  my  own  seed  would ;  fiw^ 
that,  though  he  had  always  selected  the  earliest 
beads  for  seed,  the  seed  degenerated,  and  the 
cabbages  regularly  came  to  perfection  later md 
later.  He  said,  that  he  never  should  save  cab- 
bage seed  himself;  but,  that  it  was  such 
chanee^work  to  buy  of  seedsmen,  that  he 
thou^t  it  best  to  save  some  at  any  rate.  In 
this  ca3e,  all  the  plants  from  the  English  seed 
produced  solid  loaves  by  the  24th  of  Jiuic( 
while,  from  the  plants  of  the  Pennsylvania 
aaed,  we  had  not  a  single  solid  loaf  till  tht 
fiSth  of  July,  smd,- from  the  chief  part  of  thenit 
not  till  mid-August  j 

16SL  This  is  a  great  matter.  Not  only  have 
you  the  focid  earlia*,  and  so  much  earlier,  ftein 
the  genuine  seed*  but  your  ground  is  ocoiipiad 
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80  much  less  time  by  the  plants.  The  plants 
very  soon  shewed,  by  their  appearance,  what 
would  be  the  result ;  for,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
Miss  Sarah  Paul,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Paul,  saw  the  plants,  and  while  those  from  the 
English  seed  were  even  then  beginning  to  loave, 
those  from  her  father's  seed  were  nothing  more 
than  bunches  of  wide  spreading  leaves,  having 
no  appearance  of  forming  a  head.  However, 
they  succeeded  the  plants  from  the  English 
seed  ;  and,  the  whole,  besides  what  were  used 
in  the  House,  were  given  to  the  animals.  As 
many  of  the  while  loaves  as  were  wanted  for 
the  purpose  were  boiled  for  sows  and  small 
pigft,  and  the  rest  were  given  to  Lean  pigs  and 
the  horn-cattle :  and  a  fine  resource  they  were ; 
for,  so  dry  was  the  weather,  and  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  grass-hoppers  so  great,  that.we  had 
scarcely  any  grass  in  any  part  of  the  land ; 
and,  if  I  had  not  had  these  cabbages,  I  must 
have  resorted  to  Indian  Com,  or  Grain  of  some 
sort.  '^ 

.  170.  But,  these  spring-cabbage  plants  were 
to  be  succeeded  by  others,  to  be  eaten  in  Sep- 
tember and  onwards  to  January.  Therefore, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  I  sowed  in  the  natural 
ground  eleven  sorts  of  cabbages,  some  of  the 
seed  firom  'England  and  some  got  from  my 
fiiend^  Mr.  Paul.    I  have  noticed  the  extreme 
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draught  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
now  about  two  acres  of  cabbages  of  the  follow* 
ing  description.  Half  an  acre  of  the  Earig 
Salisbury  (earliest  of  all  cabbages)  and  Earfy 
York;  about  3  quarters  of  an  acre  of  the 
Drmnrhead  and  other  late  cabbages ;  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  Green  Savoys.  The  first 
class  are  fully  loaved,  and  bursting :  with  these 
I  now  feed  my  animals.  These  will  be  finished 
by  the  time  that  I  cut  off  my  Swedish  Tunup 
Greens,  as  mentioned  in  Part  L  Paragraph  190. 
Then,  about  mid*December,  1  shall  feed  with 
the  second  class,  the  Drum-heads  and  other 
late  Cabbages.  Then,  those  which  are-  not 
used  before  the  hard  frosts  set  in,  T  shall .  put 
up  for  use  through  the  month  of  January. 

171.  Aye!  PtU  them  up;  but  bow?  No 
scheme^itbat  industry  or  necessity  ever  sought 
after,  or  that  experience  ever  su^^sted,  with 
regard  to  the  preserving  of  cabbages,  did  I 
leave  untried  last  year ;  and,  in  every  scbeoie 
but  one  I  found  some  inconvenience.  Taking 
them  up  and  replanting  them  closely  in  a  slop- 
ing manner  and  covering  them  with  straw; 
putting  them  in  pits;  hanging  them  up  in  a 
bam;  turning  their  heads  downwards  ami 
covering  them  with  earth,  leaving  the  nnM 
sticking  up  in  the  air :  in  short  every  schema 
^Boept-  one,  was  attended  with  great  labotf, 
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and  some*  of  them  forbade  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  preserve  any  considerable  quantity ; 
and  thiB  one  was  as  follows  :  I  made  a  sort  of 
hmd  with  the  plough,  and  made  it  pretty  level 
at  top.     Upon  this  land  I  laid  some  straw.     1 
tifaen  took  the  cabbages,  turned  them  upside 
down,   and  placed  them  (first  taking  off  all 
decayed  leaves)   about  six  abreast  upon   the 
straw.      Then   covered  them,  not  very  thick- 
ly, with  leaves  raked  up  in  the  woods,  fling- 
ing now  and  then  a  little  dirt  (boughs  of  any 
tmrt  would  be  better)  to   prevent  the  leaves 
from  beiiig  carried  off  by  the  wind.     So  that, 
when  the  work  was  done,  the  thing  was  a  bed 
&f  Itoves    with    cabbage»roots     sticking    up 
through  it.     I  only  put  on  enough  leaves  to 
hide  ail  the  green.    If  the  frost  came  and  pre- 
vented the  taking  up  of  the  cabbagis,   roots 
and  all,  they  might  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground.    The  root,  I  dare  say,  is  of  no  use  in 
tbe  preservation,     in  the  months  of  April  and 
iHdy,  I  took  cabbages  of  all  sorts  from  this 
land  perfectly  good  and  fresh.    The  quantity, 
preserved  thus,  was  small.    It  might  amount 
to  200  cabbages.     But,  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.    Not  only  did  the  cabbages 
keep  better  in  this,  than  in  any  other  way,  but 
there  thby  were,  at  all  times^  ready.    The  frost 
had  locked  up  all  those  which  were  covered 

r2 
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with  earth,  and  those  which  lay  with  heads  up- 
wards and  their  roots  in  the  ground  were  rot* 
ting.     But,  to  this  land  I  could  have  gone  a^ 
any  time,  and  have  brought  away,  if  the  quao* 
tity  had  been  large,  a  waggon  load  in  ten  mi- 
nutes.   If  they  had  been  covered  with  snow  (no 
matter  how  deep)  by  uncovering  twenty  feet  in 
length  (a  work  of  little  labour)  half  a  ton  of 
cabbages  would  have  been  got  at.    This  year, 
thinking  that  my  Savoys^  which  are,  at  once, 
the .  best  in  quality  and  best  to  keep,  of  all 
winter  cabbages,  may  be  of  use  to  send  to  New 
York,  I  have  planted  them  between  rows  of 
SroomrCom.     The   Broom-Corn  is  in  rows^ 
eight  feet  apart.    This  enabled  us  to  ploug^. 
deep  between  the  Broom-Corn,  which,  though 
in  poor  land,  has  been  very  fine.    The  heads 
are  cut  off;  and  now  the  stcdks  remain  to  be 
used  as  follows:  I  shall  make  lands  up  the 
piece,  cut  off  the  stalks  and  lay  them,  first  a 
layer  longways  and  then  a  layer  crossways, 
iipon  the  lands.    Upon  these  I  shall  put'  my 
Savoys  turned  upside  down ;  and,  as  the  stalks 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
I  shall  lay  some  of  them  over,  instead  of  dirt 
or  boughs,  as  mentioned  before.     Perhaps  the 
leaves  of  the  Broom-Corn,  which  are  lyiag 
about  in  great  quantities,  may  suffice  for  coVeiv 
ing.    And,  thus,  ^U  the  materials  for  the  work 
are  upon  the  spot. 
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i  72.  lo  quitting  this  matter,  1  may  observe, 
that,  .to  QO^er  cabbages  thus,  in  gardens  as  well 
as  fieMs,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  of  great  use 
in  Eng'landi  and  of  still  more  use  in  Scotland. 
Sometimes,  a  quick  succession  of  frost,  snow 
and  thaw  will  completely  ret  every  leaved  cab- 
bage even  in  the  South  of  England.  Indeed 
no  reliance  is  placed  upon  cabbages  for  use,  as 
cattte-food,  later  than  the  month  of  December. 
The  bulk  is  so  large  that  a  protection  by  heuses 
of  any  sort  cannot  be  thought  of.  Besides,  the 
cabbages,  put  together  in  large  masseis  would 
heat  and  quickly  rot.  In  gentlemen  s  gardens, 
indeed,  cabbages  are  put  into  houses,  where 
Ihey  are  hung  up  by  the  heads.  But,  they 
wither  in  this  state,  or  they  soon  putrefy  even 
here.  By  adopting  the  mode  of  preserving, 
which  I  have  described  above,  all  these  incon- 
veniences would  be  avoided.  Any  quantity 
might  be  preserved  either  in  fields  or  in  gardens 
at  a  very  trifling  expence,  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  crop. 

173.  As  to  the  application  of  my  Savoys, 
and  part  of  the  Drum-heads,  too,  indeed,  if  I 
find  cabbages  very  dear,  at  New  York,  in 
winter,  I  shall  send  them ;  if  not,  there  they 
are  for  my  cattle  and  pigs.  The  weight  of 
fhem  will  not  be  less,  I  should  think,  than  ten 
toma.    Hie  plants  were  put  out  by  ttve  men  in 
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one  day;  and  I  shall  think  it  Vely  Wd  if  two 
men  do  not  put  the  whole  completeSy  up  tn  a 
week.  The  Savoys  are  very  fine.  A  litfle  too 
late  planted  out;  but  stili  Very  fine;  and  Hic^ 
were  planted  out  under  a  burning  sun  and 
without  a  drop  of  rain  for  weeks  afterwards. 
So  far  from  taking  any  particular  pains  about 
these  Savoys,  I  did  not  see  them  planted,  aad 
I  never  saw  them  for  more  than  ffvpnunUki 
after  they  were  planted.  The  ground  for  tbett 
was  prepared  thus :  the  ground,  in  each  inter- 
val between  the  Broom-Corn,  had  been,  some 
little  time  before,  ploughed  to  the  rows.  Tbib 
left  a  deep  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  int^^tel. 
Into  this  furrow  I  put  the  manure.  It  waff  ia 
mixture  of  good  mould  and  dung  from  pig- 
styes.  The  waggon  went  up  the  interval,  and 
the  manure  was  drawn  out  and  tumbled  into 
the  furrow.  Then  the  plough  went  twice  tm 
each  side  of  the  furrow,  and  turned  the  eaitii 
over  the  manure.  This  made  a  ridge^  and 
tipon  this  ridge  the  plants  were  planted  ai 
quickly  after  the  plough  as  possible. 

174.  Now,  then,  what  is  tbe  trouble;  wltfit 
is  the  expencej  of  all  this?  The  seed  was  eMr 
cellent.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  1K> 
large  a  piece  of  the  cabbage  kind  with  fio  few 
spurious  plants.  But,  though  good  cabbagft 
seed  is  of  Mgh  pricey  I  should  Isuppose,  tM 
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the  wed  did  not  ootft  me  a  quarter  of  a  doUar. 
Suppose,  Iiowever,  it  had  cost  ten  quarters  of  a 
dMmt;  what  woald  that  have  been,  compared 
to  the  worth  of  the  crop?  For,  what  is  the 
worth  of  ten  ions  of  g^een,  or  moist  food,  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April  ? 

176.  The  Swedish  Tamip  is,  indeed,  still 
wore  convementfy  preserved,  and  is  a  richer 
food ;  bat,  there  are  some  reasons  for  making 
psurt  of  the  year's  provision  to  consist  of  cab- 
bages. As  far  as  a  thing  may  depend  on 
ehamce,  two  chances  are  better  than  one.  In 
Ibe  summer  and  fall,  cabbages  get  ripe,  and,  as 
f  have  observed,  in  Part  I.  Paragraph  143,  the 
Ruta  Baga  (which  we  will  call  Swedish  Turnip 
fiyr  the  future)  is  not  so  good  'till  it  be  ripe^ 
^Mid  is  a  great  deal  better  when  kept  'till  Fe* 
iHraary,  than  when  used  in  December.  This 
blatter  of  ripeness  is  worthy  of  attention.  Let 
imy  one  eat  a  piece  of  white  cabbage ;  and  theQ 
aaC  a  fnece  of  the  same  sort  of  cabbage  young 
tnnf  green.  The  first  he  will  find  sweet,  the 
latter  bitter.  It  is  the  same  with  Turnips,  and 
with  all  roots.  There  are  some  apples,  wholly 
Mleatabt^  'till  kept  a  while,  and  then  delicious* 
Tliis  id  the  case  with  the  Swedish  Turnip. 
Hojp  will,  indeed,  always  eat  it,  young  or  old ; 
Imt,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  early,  as  it  is  whett 
kielfi  lill  February.  However,  in  default  of  othar 
things,  I  would  feed  with  it  even  in  November. 
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176.  For  these  reasons  I  wouid  liave  my 
due  proportion  of  cabbage8>  and  [  would 
always,  if  possible,  have  some  Green  Savoys; 
for,  it  is,  with  cabbages,  too,  not  only  guantiiif 
which  we  ought  to  think  of.  The  Drum-head, 
and  some  others,  are  called  cattle-cabbage;  and 
hence,  in  £ngland,  there  is  an  idea,  that  the 
more  delicate  kinds  of  cabbage  are  not  so  good 
for  cattle.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  as  much 
better  for  cattle,  than  the  coarse  cabbages  are^ 
as  they  are  better  for  us.  [t  would  be  strange 
mdeed,  that,  reversing  the  principle  of  our  gene- 
ral conduct,  we  should  give  cabbage  of  the,  best 
quality  to  cattle,  and  keep  that  of  the  worst 
quality  for  ourselves.  In  London,  where  taxar 
tion  has  kept  the  streets  as  clear  of  bits  of  meat 
left  on  bones  as  the  hogs  endeavour  to  keep  the 
streets  of  New  York,  there  are  people  who  go 
about  selling  "  dog's  meat  J'  This  consists  •  of 
boiled  garbage.  But,  it  is  not  pretended,  I 
suppose,  that  dogs  will  not  eat  roast-beef ;  nor, 
is  it,  I  suppose,  imagined,  that  they  would  not 
prefer  the  roast-beef,  if  they  had  their  choice? 
Some  people  pretend,  that  garbage. and  carrion 
are  better  for  dogs  than  beef  and  mutt(Hi  are. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  better  for  uSy  that  .th^ 
should  live  upon  things,  which  we  ourselves 
loath,  than  that  they  should  share  with,  us. 
Self-interest  is,  but  too  frequently,  a  miserable 
logician. 
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:*  177.  Howerer,  with  regard  to  cattle,  sheep, 
,and  pigs,  as  we  intend  to  eat  theniy  their  claim 
to  our  kindness  is  generally  more  particularly 
and  impartially  listened  to  than  that  of  the  poor 
.  dogs ;  though  that  of  the  latter,  founded,  as  it  is, 
jOO  their  sagacity,  their  fidelity,  their  real  utility, 
as  the  guardians  of  our  folds,  our  home-steads 
and  our  houses,  and  as  the  companions,  or,  rar 
ther,  the  givers,  of  our  healthful  sports,  is  ten 
•thousand  times  more  strong,  than  that  of  ani- 
mals which  live  to  eat,  sleep,  and  grow  fat. 
But,  to  return  to  the  cabbages,  the  fact  is,  that 
all  sorts  of  animals,  which  will  eat  them  at  all, 
like  the  most  delicate  kinds  best;  and,  as  some 
of  these  are  also  the  earliest  kinds,  they  ought 
to  be  cultivated  for  cattle.  Some  of  the  larger 
kinds  may  be  cultivated  too;  but,  they  cannot 
be  got  ripe  till  the  fall  of  the  year.  Nor  is  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  crop  so  great  as 
jnay  be  imagined.  On  the  same  land,  that  will 
bear  a  Drum-head  of  twenty  pounds^  an  Early 
York,  or  Early  Battersea  will  weigh  four 
founds ;  and  these  may  be  fifteen  inches  asun- 
jder  in  the  row,  while  the  Drum-head  requires 
f mar  feet.  Mind,  1  always  suppose  the  rows' to 
he  four  feet  apart,  as  stated  in  the  First  Part  of 
lilts  work,  and  for  the  reasons  there  stated. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  having  some  cab« 
bages  early ^  the  early  ones  remain  so  little  a 
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time  upon  the  ground.  Transplanted  Swedudi 
Turnips,  or  Buckwheat,  ot  \kte  Cabbages^ 
especially  Savoys,  may  always  follow  them  die 
same  year  upon  the  same  land.  My  early  cab- 
bages, this  year,  have  been  followed  by  a 
second  crop  of  the  same,  and  now  (mid-No- 
vember)  they  are  hard  and  white  and  we  an 
giving  them  to  the  animals. 

178.  There  is  a  convenience  attending  cab» 
bages,  which  attends  no  other  of  the  cattle- 
plants,  namely,  that  of  raising  the  pkmts  with 
very  little  trouble  and  upon  a  small  bit  of 
ground.  A  litth  bed  will  give  plants  for  n 
acre  or  two.  The  expence  of  seed,  even  of  tfie 
dearest  kinds,  is  a  mere  trifle,  not  wordi  any 
man^i  notice. 

179.  For  these  reasons  I  adhere  to  cabbagea 
as  the  companion  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips. 
The  Mangel  Wurzel  is  long  in  the  grmmd.  b 
Beasons  of  great  drought,  it  comes  up  uneven^. 
The  weeds  get  the  start  of  it  Its  tillage  mmft 
begin  before  it  hardly  shews  itself.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  Beet,  and  it  requires  the  can 
which  the  Beet  requires.  The  same  may  be 
•aid  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips.  The  cdbbi^j^e^ 
until  it  be  fit  to  plant  out,  occupies  hardly  any 
ground.  An  hour's  work  cleans  the  bed  of 
weeds;  and  there  the  plants  are  always  ready^ 
when  the  land  is  made  ready.    The  Maogal 
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Winrzel  rootf  if  quite  ripe^  is  richer  than  a  trhite 
loaTed  cabbage ;  but,  it  is  not  more  easily  pre- 
served, and  will  not  produce  a  lai|;er  crop. 
Cattle  will  eat  the  leoBves^  but  hogs  will  not, 
when  they  can  get  the  leaves  of  cabbages.  Ne- 
▼ertheless,  some  of  this  root  may  be  cultivated* 
It  will  fat  an  ox  well ;  and  it  will  fat  sheip 
welL  Hogs  will  do  well  ou  it  in  winter.  I 
would,  if  I  were  a  settled  farma*,  have  some  of 
it ;  but,  it  is  not  a  thing  upon  which  I  would 
fdace  my  dependence. 

180.  As  to  the  time  of  sowing  cabbages,  the 
Srrt  sowing  should  be  in  a  hot-bed,  so  as  t6 
Jbave  the  plants  a  month  old  when  the  froM 
imnves  the  ground.  The  second  sowing  should 
be  tohen  the  natural  ground  has  became  wanmi 
iemomgh  to  make  the  weeds  begin  to  come  «qp 
frtdjf.  But,  seed-beds  of  cabbages,  and,  in- 
deedy  of  every  thing,  should  be  in  the  ope^: 
not  under  a  fences  whatever  may  be  the  aspect. 
The  plants  are  sure  to  be  weak,  if  sown  in 
mnch  situations.  They  should  have  the  air 
eoming  freely  to  theip  in  every  direction.  In  a 
hot-bed,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows,  three 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  might' be  thinned 
out  to  one  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch*  This  would 
give  about  ten  thousand  plants  in  a  bed  ten  feel 
bmg,  and  Jhe  wide.  They  will  stand  thus  to 
get  to  a  tolerable  sise  without  ii\juring  each 
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other,  if  the  bed  be  well  managed  as  to  heat 
and  air.  In  the  open  ground,  where  room  is 
plenty,  the  rows  may  be  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
.plants  two  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  will 
allow  of  hoeing,  and  here  the  plants  will  grow 
.very  finely.  Mind,  a  Uxrge  cabbage  plant,  as 
well  as  a  large  turnip  plant,  is  better  than,  a 
small  one.  All  will  grow,  if  well  planted ;  but 
the  large  plant  will  grow  best,  and  will,  in  the 
end,  be  the  finest  cabbage. 

181.  We  have  a  way,  in  England,  of  greatly 
improving  the  plants ;  but,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  mention  it,  lest  the  American  reader  should 
he  frightened  at  the  bare  thought  of  the  troubik* 
When  the  plants,  in  the  seed-bed,  have  got 
leaves  about  an  inch  broad,  we  take  them  up, 
^and  transplant  them  in  fresh  ground,  at  about 
four  inches  apart  each  way.  Here  they  get 
'Stout  and  straight  i  and,  in  about  three  weeks 
time,  we  transplant  them  again  into  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  come  to  perfection.  This  is 
called  pricking  out.  When  the  plant  is  re- 
moved the  second  time,  it  is  found  to  be  fiv- 
nished  with  new  roots,  which  have  shot  out  (tf 
the  butts  of  the  long  tap,  or  forked  roots, 
which  proceeded  fi'om  the  seed.  It,  therefore^ 
takes  again  more  readily  to  the  ground,  and  has 
some  earth  adhere  to  it  in  its  passage.  One 
hundred  of  pricked-out  plants  are  always  look- 
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ed  upon  as  worth  three  hundred  from  the  seed- 
bed.    In  short,  no  man,  in  England,  unless  he 
be  extremely  negligent,  ever  plants  out  from  the . 
seed-bed.      Let  any  farmer  try  this  method- 
with  only  a  score  of  plants.    He  may  do  it  with 
three  minutes'  labour.     Surely,  he  may  spare 
three  minutes^  and  1   will  engage,  that,  if  he 
treat  these  plants  afterwards  as  he  does  the; 
rest,  and,  if  all  be  treated  well,  and  the  crop  a 
fair  one,  the  three  minutes  will  give  him  fifty, 
pounds  weight  of  any  of  the  larger  sorts  of 
cabbages.     Plants  are  thtis  raised,  then  taken 
up  and   tied   neatly    in    bundles,    and    then 
brought  out  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
sold  in  Hampshire  for  three-pence  (about  six 
eents)  a  hundred.    So  that  it  cannot  require  the 
heart  of  a  lion  to  encounter  the  labour  attend- 
ing the  raising  of  a  few  thousands  of  plants. 

182.  However,  my  plants,  this  year,  have  all 
gone  into  the  field  firom  the  seed-bed ;  and,  in 
so  fine  a  climate,  it  may  do  very  well;  only 
great  care  is  necessary  to  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  be  not  too  thick  in  the  seed-bed. 
-  183.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  as  to 
the  manuring,  as  to.  the  distance  of  the  rows 
fit>m  each  other,  as  to  the  act  of  planting,  and 
as  to  the  after  culture,  all  are  the  same  as  in 
die  case  of  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips ;  and, 
therefore,  as  to  these  matters,  the  reader  has 
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seen  enough  in  Part  I.  There  is  one  obs^va* 
tion  to  make,  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  plant 
should  be  put  into  the  ground.  It  should  be* 
placed  so  deep,  that  the  stems  of  the  outside 
leaves  he  just  clear  of  the  ground;  for,  if  you 
put  the  plant  deeper,  the  rain  will  wash  the 
loose  earth  in  amongst  the  stems  of  the  leaves^ 
which  will  make  an  open  poor  cabbage ;  and,  if 
the  plant  be  placed  so  low  as  for  the  hear*  to 
he  covered  with  dirt^  the  plants  though  it  will 
Uve^  will  come  to  nothing.  Great  care  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  to  this  matter.  If  the 
stems  of  the  plants  be  lofig,  roots  will  burst 
out  nearly  all  the  way  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

184.  The  distances  at  which  cabbages  ought 
to  stand  in  the  rows  must  depend  on  the  sorts. 
The  following  is  nearly  about  the  mark.  Barly 
Salisbury  afoot;  E&rly  York Jljieen  inehks; 
£ariy  Battersea  twenty  inches;  Sugar  Loaf 
two  feet;  Savoys  two  feet  and  a  half;  and  the 
Drum-head,  Thousand-headed,  Large  HoHow^ 
Ox  cabbage,  M  four  feet. 

185.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  some 
more  ought  to  be  said ;  for,  we  are  not  here,  at 
in  England,  confined  within  four  or  five  de^ 
grees  of  latitude.  Here  some  of  us  are*  liviof 
in  fine,  warm  weather,  while  others  of  us  are 
living  amidst  snows.    It  will  be  better^  there^ 
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lenrey  in- giving  opinions  about  timesy  to  speak  of 
matansj  and  not  of  months  and  days.  The 
country  people,  in  England,  go,  to  this  day, 
many  of  them,  at  least,  by  the  tides;  and,  what 
is  supremely  ridiculous,  they  go,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  moveable  tides.  My  gardener,  at  Botley, 
▼cry  reluctantly  obeyed  me,  one  year,  in  sow* 
iiig  greai  Kale  when  I  ordered  him  to  do  it, 
because  Whitsuntide  was  not  come,  and  that, 
be  said,  was  the  proper  season.  ''  But,"  said  I» 
*^  Robinson,  Whitsuntide  comes  later  this  year 
^  tban  it  did  last  year."  '^  Later^  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  bow  can  that  be  ?"  "  Because,"  said  I,  "  it 
M  depends  upon  the  moon  when  Whitsuntide 
'^  aball  come."  ^^  The  moonf  said  he :  ^'  what 
'^  sense  can  there  be  in  that  ?"  ^^  Nay,"  said  T, 
'<  I  am  sure  1  cannot  tell.  That  is  a  matter 
'^  fiur  beyond  my  learning.  Go  and  ask  Mr. 
'*  Baker,  the  Parson,  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
^  tell  uft ;  for  he  has  a  tenth  part  of  our  gar- 
^  dea  stuff  and  fruit."  The  Quakers  here  cast 
all  this  rubbish  away;  and,  one  wonders 
bow  it  can  possibly  be  still  cherished  by  any 
Iportion  of  an  enlightened  people.  But,  the 
Imth  iS)  that  men  do  not  think  for  themselvee 
•bout  these  mattes.  Each  succeeding  gene- 
nlion  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  whom 
tiwy  loved,  honoured  and  obeyed.  They  take 
ijl  upon  trust*    Oladly  save  themselves  the 
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trouble  of  thinking  about  things  of  not  imme- 
diate interest.  A  desire  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  being  irreligious  induces  them  to  practise 
an  outward  conformity.  And  thus  have  priest- 
craft with  all  its  frauds,  extortions,  and  im- 
moralities, lived  and  flourished  in  defiance  of 
reason  and  of  nature. 

186.    However,  as  there  are  no  farmers  in 
America  quite  foolish  enough  to  be  ruled  by 
the  tides  in  sowing  and  reaping,  I  hurry  back 
firom  this  digression  to  say,  that  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  speak  of  precise  times  for  doing  any 
work,  except  as  relates  to  the  latitude  in  which 
I  live,  and  in  which  my  experiments  have  been 
made.     I    have  cultivated  a  garden  at  Fre> 
derickton  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick^ 
which  is  in  latitude  2Lbout  forty-eight ;  and  at 
Wilmington  in  Delaware  State,  which  is  in  lati- 
tude about  thirty-nine.    In  both  these  places  I 
had  as  fine  cabbages,  turnips,  and  garden  things 
of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  as  any  man  need  wish  to 
see.    Indian  Corn  grew  and  ripened  well  id 
fields   at  Frederickton.     And,  of  course,  the 
summer  was  sufficient  for  the  perfecting  of  all 
plants  for  cattle-food.     And,  how  necessary  is 
this  food  in  Northern  Climates !    More  to  the 
Southward  than  Delaware  State  1   have  not 
been;  but,  in  those  countries  the  farmers  have 
to  pick  and  choose.     They  have  two  Long 
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Island  summers  and  falls,  and  three  English, 
ia  every  year. 

187.    According    to    these   various   circum- 
stances men  must  form  their  judgment;  but,  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  state  the  length  of  litne, 
which  is  required  to  bring  each  sort  of  cabbage 
to  perfection.     The  following  sorts  are,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  all  that  can,  in  any  case,  be  neces- 
sary.    1  have  put  against  each  nearly  the  time, 
that  it  will  require  to  bring  it  to  perfectiouy 
from  the   time  of  planting  out  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand  to  come  to  per- 
fection.    The  pjiants  are   supposed  to   be   of 
a  good  size  when  put  out^  to  have  stood  suffi- 
ciently thin  in  the  seed-bed,  and  to  have  been 
kept  clear  from  weeds  in  that  bed.     They  are 
also  supposed  to  go  into  ground  well  prepared. 


Early  Salisbury 
Early  York  .  . 
Early  Battersea 
Sugar  Loaf  .  .  . 
Late  Battersea  . 
Red  Kentish  .  . 
Drum-head  •  .  . 
Thousand-headed 
Lai^e  hollow  .  • 
Ox  cabbage  .  .  . 
Savoy  


Six  weeks. 
Eight  weeks. 
Ten  weeks. 
Eleven  weeks. 
Sixteen  weeks. 
Sixteen  weeks. 


Five  months. 
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188.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Savoys, 
which  are  so  very  rich  in  winter,  are  not  so 
good,  till  they  have  been  pinched  by  frost.  I 
have  put  red  cabbage  down  as  a  sort  to  be  cul- 
tivated, because  they  are  as  good  as  the  white 
of  the  same  size,  and  because  it  may  be  conve- 
nient, in  the  farmer's  family,  to  have  some  (rf 
them.  The  thousand-headed  is  of  prodigious 
produce!  You  pull  off  the  heads,  of  which  it 
bears  a  great  number  at  first,  and  others  come; 
and  so  on  for  months,  if  the  weather  permit; 
so  that  this  sort  does  not  take  five  months  to 
bring  its  Jirst  heads  to  perfection.  When  I  say 
perfection^  \  mean  quite  hard;  quite  ripe. 
However,  this  is  a  coarse  cabbage,  and  requires 
great  room.  The  Ox-cabbage  is  coarser  thao 
the  Drumrhead.  The  Large  hollow  is  a  very 
fine  cabbage;  but  it  requires  very  good  land. 
Some  of  all  the  sorts  would  be  best;  but,  1 
hope,  1  have  now  given  information  enough  to 
enable  any  one  to  form  a  judgment  correct 
enough  to  begin  with.  Experience  will  be  the 
best  guide  for  the  future.  An  ounce  of  each 
sort  of  seed  would,  perhaps,  be  enough ;  and 
the  cost  is,  when  compared  with  the  object, 
too  trifling  to  be  thought  of. 

1 89.  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  or 
can  say,  upon  the  subject  of  cabbages,  I  am 
very  well  aware,  that  the  extension  of  &e  col- 
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livation  of  them,  in  America,  will  be  a  work  of 
time.  A  proposition  to  do  any  thing  neWt 
in  so  common  a  calling  as  agriculture,  is  looked 
at  with  suspicion ;  and,  by  some,  with  feelings 
not  of  the  kindest  description;  because  it 
seems  to  imply  an  imputation  of  igiwrance  in 
those  to  whom  the  proposition  is  made.  A 
little  reflection  will,  however,  suppress  this 
feeling  in  men  of  sense;  and,  those  who  still 
mitertain  it  may  console  themselves  with  the 
assurance,  that  no  one  will  desire  to  compel 
them  to  have  stores  of  green,  or  moist,  cattle- 
food  iu  winter.  To  be  ashamed  to  be  taught  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  follies ;  but,  I 
must  say,  that  it  is  a  folly  less  prevalent  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

'   100.  Besides  the  disposition  to  reject  novel- 
ties, this  proposition  of  mine  has  hooks  to  con- 
tend against.    I  read,  last  fall,  in  an  Ameri- 
ean  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
*^  greatly  enktrged  and  improved^''  some  obser- 
vations on  the  culture  of  cabbages  as  cattle- 
ibod,  which  were  well  calculated  to  deter  a 
I'eader  of  that  book  from  attempting  the  cul- 
ture.    I  do  not  recollect  the  words;  but,  the 
8iibBtance  was,  that  this  plant  could  not  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage  by  the  farmer  in  America. 
Xliis  was  the  more  provoking  to  me,  as  I  had, 
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at  that  moment,  so  fine  a  piece  of  cabbages  id 
Long  Island.  If  the  American  Editor  of  this 
work  had  given  his  readers  the  bare,  unim- 
proved^  Scotch  Edition,  the  reader  would  have 
there  seen,  that,  in. England  and  Scotland,  they 
raise  sixty-eight  tons  of  cabbages  (totu  mind) 
upon  an  acre;  and  that  the  whole  expence  of 
an  acre,  exclusive  of  rent,  is  one  pound.  Jour- 
teen  shillings  and  a  penny ;  or  seven  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents.  Say  that  the  expence  in 
America  is  double  and  the  crop  one  half,  or 
one  fourthy  if  you  like.  Where  are  seventeen 
tons  of  green  food  in  winter,  or  even  in  sum- 
mer, to  be  got  for  sixteen  dollars ;  Nay,  where 
is  that  quantity,  of  such  a  quality,  to  be  got  for 
fifty  dollars?  .The  Scotch  Edition  gives  an 
account  of  fifty -four  tons  raised  on  an  acre 
where  the  land  was  worth  only  twelve  shillings 
(less  than  three  dollars)  an  acre.  In  fairness^ 
then,  the  American  Editor  should  have  given 
to  his  agricultural  readers  what  the  Scotchman 
had  said  upon  the  subject.  And,  if  he  still 
thought  it  right  to  advise  the  American  far- 
mers not  to  think  of  cabbages,  he  should,  I 
think,  have  offered  them  some,  at  least,  of  the 
reasons  for  his  believing,  that  that  which  was 
obtained  in  such  abundance  hi  England  and 
Scotland,  was  not  to  be  obtained  to  any  profit 
at  al  here.     What!    will   not  this  immense 
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r^ion  furnish  a  climate,  for  this  purpose,  equal 
even  to  Scotland,  where  an  oat  will  hardly 
ripen;  and  where  the  crop  of  that  miserable 
grain  is  sometimes  harvested  amidst  ice  and 
snow !  The  proposition  is,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
an  absurdity ;  and  my  experience  proves  it  to 
be  false. 

191.  This  book  says,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
that  the  culture  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed. 
Tried  ?  How  tried  ?  That  cabbages,  and  most 
l>eautiful  cabbages  will  grow,  in  all  parts  of 
America,  every  farmer  knows ;  for  he  has  them 
in  his  garden,  or  sees  them,  every  year,  in  the 
gardens  of  others.  And,  if  they  will  grow  in 
gardens,  why  not  m  fields?  Js  there  common 
sense  in  supposing,  that  they  will  not  grow  in 
a  piece  of  land,  because  it  is  not  called  a  gar- 
den? The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  an 
account  of  twelve  acres  of  cabbages,  which 
.would  keep  ^^  forty  five  oxen  and  sixty  sheep 
**  for  three  months;  improving  them  as  much  a$ 
the  grass  in  the  best  months  in  the  year  (in 
England)  May,  June,  and  July."  Of  these 
.lai^e  cabbages,  being  at  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  one  man  will  easily  plant  out  an  acre 
m  a  day.  As  to  the  seed-bed,  the  labour  of 
that  is  nothing,  as  we  have  seen.  Why,  then, 
are  men  frightened  at  the  labour?  All  but  the 
mere  act  of  planting  is  performed  by  oxen  or 
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horses;  and  they  never  complain  of  **  the 
labour.''  The  labour  of  an  acre  of  cabbages  is 
fwt  half  so  much  as  that  of  an  acre  of  Indian 
Com.  The  bringing  in  of  tbe  crop  and  apply- 
ing it  are  not  more  expensive  than  those  of  tbe 
com.  ^  And  will  any  man  pretend,  that  an  acre 
of  good  cabbages  is  not  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  a  crop  of  good  corn?  Besides,  if 
early  cabbages,  they  are  off  and  leave  the  land 
for  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips,  for  Late 
Cabbages,  or  for  Buckwheat ;  and,  if  late  cab- 
bages, they  come  after  early  ones,  after  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  or  barley.  This  is  what  takes  place 
even  in  England,  where  the  fall  is  so  much 
shorter,  as  to  growing  weather,  than  it  is  in 
Long  Island,  and,  of  course,  all  the  way  to 
Georgia.  More  to  the  North,  in  the  latitude 
of  Boston,  for  instance,  two  crops  of  early  cab- 
bages will  come  upon  the  same  ground ;  or  a 
crop  of  early  cabbages  will  follow  any  sort  of 
grain,  except  Buckwheat. 

192.  In  concluding  this  Chapter  I  cannot 
help  strongly  recommending  farmers  who  may 
be  disposed  to  try  this  culture,  to  try  it  fairly. 
That  is  to  say,  to  employ  true  seed,  good  land, 
and  due  care;  for,  as  "  men  do  not  gather 
"  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,"  so 
they  do  not  harvest  cabbages  from  stems  of 
rape.    Then,  as  to  the  land,  it  must  be  made 
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good  and  rich,  if  it  be  not  in  that  state  already; 
fi>r  a  cabbage  will  not  be  fine,  where  a  white 
Turnip  will;  but  as  the  quantity  of  land, 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  is  comparatively 
yery  small,  the  land  may  easily  be  made  rich. 
The  after-culture  of  cabbages  is  trifling.  No 
weeds  to  plague  us  with  Aancf-work.  Two 
good  ploughings,  at  most,  will  suffice.  But 
ploughing  after  planting  out  is  necessary ;  and, 
besides,  it  leaves  the  ground  in  so  fine  a  state. 
The  trial  may  be  on  a  small  scale,  if  the  farmer 
please.  Perliaps  it  were  best  to  be  such.  But, 
on  whatever  scale,  let  the  trial  be  B,/atr  trial. 

193.  I  shall  speak  again  of  the  vse  of  cab- 
bages, when  I  come  to  speak  of  Hogs  and 
Caws. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

EARTH-BURNING,   1818. 

f 

■ 

194.  In  paragraphs  99,  100,  and  101,  I  spoke 
of  a  mode  of  procuring  manure  by  the  burning 
of  earth,  and  I  proposed  to  try  it  this  present 
year.  This  I  have  now  done,  and  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  result. 

195.  1  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  this  notanure 
on  Cabbages,  Swedish  Turnips,  Indian  Cgro, 
and  Buckwheat.     In  the  three  former  cases  the 
Ashes  were  put  into  the  furrow  and  the  earth 
was  turned  over  them,  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  described,  in  Paragraph  177,  with  regard 
to  the  manure  for  Savoys.     1  put  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  tons  weight  to  an  acre.     In  the 
case  of  the  Buckwheat,  the  Ashes  were  spread 
out  of  the  waggon  upon  a  little  strip  of  land  on 
the  out*side  of  the  piece.     They  were  thickly 
spread ;  and  it  might  be,  that  the  proportion  ex- 
ceeded  even  thirty  tofis  to  the  acre.     But,  upon 
the  part  where  the  ashes  were  spread,  the  Buck- 
wheat was  three  or  four  times  as  good  as  upon  the 
land  adjoining.     The  land  was  very  poor.    It 
bore  Buckwheat  last  year,  without  any  manure. 
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Tt  had  two  good  plougbings  then,  and  it  had 
two  good  ploughings  again  this  year,  but  had 
uo  manure,  except  the  part  above-mentioned 
and  one  other  part  at  a  great  distance  from  it. 
So  that  the  trial  was  very  fair  indeed. 

196.  In  every  instance  the  ashes  produced 
great  effect ;  and  I  am  now  quite  certain,  that 
any.  crop  may  be  raised  with  the  help  of  this 
manure ;  that  is  to  say,  any  sort  of  crop  ;  for, 
of  dung,  wood-ashes,  and  earth-ashes,  when  all 
are  ready  upon  the  spot,  without  purchase  or 
carting  from  a  distance^  the  two  former  are 
certainly  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  the 
latter,  because  a  smaller  quantity  of  them  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  and,  of  course,  the  ap- 
plication of  them  is  less  expensive.  But,  in 
taking  to  a  farm  unprovided  with  the  two 
former ;  or  under  circumstances  which  make  it 
profitable  to  add  to  the  land  under  cultivation, 
what  can  be  so  convenient,  what  so  cheap,  as 
ashes  procured  in  this  way  ? 

197.  A  near  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Dayrea, 
sowed  a  piece  of  Swedish  Turnips,  broad-cast, 
in  June,  this  year.  The  piece  was  near  a 
wood,  and  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  clods 
of  a  ^a*4y  description.  These  he  burnt  into 
asheSy  which  ashes  he  spread  over  one  half  of 
the  piece,  while  he  put  soaper's  ashes  over  the 
other  part  of  the  piece.     I  saw  the  turnips  in 
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October ;  and  there  was  no  visible  difference  in 
the  two  partSy  whether  as  to  the  vigourousness 
of  the  plants  or  the  bulk  of  the  turnips.  They 
were  sown  broad-cast,  and  stood  unevenly  upon 
the  ground.  They  were  harvested  a  month  ago 
(it  is  now  28  November),  which  was  a  month  too 
early.  They  would  have-  been  a  third,  at 
least,  more  in  bulk,  and  much  better  in  quality, 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  ground  until  now. 
The  piece  was  70  paces  long  and  7  paces 
wide;  and,  the  reader  will  find,  that,  as  the 
piece  produced  forty  husheU^  this  was  at  the 
rate  oi  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  cLcre. 

198.  What  quantity  of  earth  ashes  weire 
spread  on  this  piece  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision;  but,  I  shall  suppose  the 
quantity  to  have  been  very  large  indeed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  of  the  land.  Let  it  be 
four  times  the  quantity  of  the  soaper's  ashes. 
Still,  the  one  was  made  upon  the  spot,  at, 
perhaps,  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  other ; 
and,  as  such  ashes  can  be  made  upon  any 
farm,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  trying  the 
thing,  at  any  rate,  and  which  trying  may  be 
effected  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  not  to  exceed 
in  exp^ice  a  half  of  a  dollar.  I  presume,  that 
many  farmers  will  try  this  method  of  obtaining 
manure;  and,  therefore,  I  will  describe  bow 
the  burning  is  effected. 
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190.  There  are  two  ways  of  producing  ashes 
Grom  earth :  the  one  in  heaps  upon  thd  ground, 
ind  the  other  within  walls  of  turf,  or  earth. 
rhe  first,  indeed,  is  the  burning  of  turf^  or  peaU 
But,  let  us  see  how  it  is  done. 

200.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  taken  off  to 
I  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  turned  the 
3arth  side  uppermost  to  dry.  The  land,  of 
K>urse,  is  covered  with  grass,  or  heath,  or 
loniething  the  roots  of  which  hold  it  together, 
ind  which  makes  the  part  taken  off  take  the 
lame  of  twrf.  In  £ngland,  this  operation  is 
lerformed  with  a  turf-cutler^  and  by  hand. 
The  turfis  are  then  taken,  or  a  part  of  them,  at 
east,  and  placed  on  their  ei^e^,  leaning  against 
iach  other,  like  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  of  a 
lOuse.  In  this  state  they  remain,  'till  tliey  are 
Iry  enough  to  burn.  Then  the  burning  is 
i^an  in  this  way.  A  little  straw  and  sonie 
Iry  sticks,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  a  trifling 
ire,  is  lighted.  Some  little  bits  of  the  turf  are 
rat  to  this.  When  the  turf  is  on  fire,  more 
ttto  are  carefully  put  round  against  the  open-  ' 
Dgs  whence  the  smoke  issues.  In  the  course  of 
\  day  or  two  the  heap  grows  large.  The  bum- 
ng  keeps  working  on  the  inside,  though  there 
leyer  appears  any  hlaze.  Thus  the  field  is 
fiudded  with  heaps.  After  the  ^rst  fire  is  got 
to  be  of  considerable  bulk,  no  straw  is  wanted 
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for  other  heaps,  because  a  good  shovel  full  of 
fire  canl)e  carried  to  light  other  heaps;  and 
so,  until  all  the  heaps  are  lighted.     Then  the 
Avorkman  goes  from  heap  to  heap,  and  carries 
the  turf  to  all,  by  degrees,  putting  some  to 
each  heap  every  day  or  two,  until  all  the  field 
be  burnt.     He  takes  care  to  keep  in  the  smoke 
as  much  as  possible.     When  all  the  turf  is  put 
on,  the  field  is  left;  and,  in  a  week  or  two, 
whether   it  rain   or  not,  the   heaps   are  ashu 
instead   of  earth.     The   ashes  are  afterwards 
spread     u})on    the    ground ;    the    ground    is 
ploughed  and  sowed ;  and  this  is  regarded  as 
the  very  best  preparation  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 
201.  This  is  called   ^^  paring  and  burning.^ 
It  was  introduced  into   England  by  the  Ro- 
mans^ and  it  is  strongly  recommended  in  the 
First  Georgic  of  Virgil,  in,  as  Mr.  Tull  shows, 
very  fine  poetry,  very  bad  philosophy,  and  still 
worse  logic.     It  gives  three  or  four  crops  upon 
even  poor  land ;  but,  it  ruins  the  land  for  an 
age.     Hence  it  is,  that  tenants^  in  England,  are^ 
in   many   cases,    restrained  from    paring   and 
burning,  especially  towards  tlie  close  of  their 
leases.     It  is  the   Roman   husbandry,    which 
has  always  been  followed,  until  within  a  cen- 
tury, by  the  French  and  English.     It  is  im- 
plicitly followed  in  France  to  this  day ;  as  it 
is  by  the  great  mass  of  common  farmecs  ia 
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Englaiul.  AH  the  foolish  country  sayings  about 
Friday  being  an  unlucky  day  to  begin  any 
thing  fresh  upon ;  about  the  ncHse  of  Geese 
foreboding  bad  weather  ;  about  the  signs  of  the 
stars;  about  the  influence  of  the  mooji  on 
animals :  these,  and  scores  of  others,  equally 
ridiculous  and  equally  hijurious  to  true  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  came  from  the  Romans, 
and  are  inculcated  in  those  books,  which 
pedants  call  "  classical^''  and  which  are  taught 
to  ".  young  gentlemen'  at  the  universities  and  in 
academies.  Hence,  too,  the  foolish  notions  of 
sailors  about  Friday ^  which  notions  very  often 
retard  the  operations  of  commerce.  I  have 
known  many  a  farmer,  when  his  wheat  was 
dead  ripe,  put  off  the  beginning  of  harvest  from 
Thursday  to  Saturday,  in  order  to  avoid  Fri- 
day. The  stars  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lambs  and  pigs  from  sexual  degradation  at  so 
early  an  age  as  the  operation  would  otherwise 
be  performed  upon  them.  These  heathen 
notions  still  prevail  even  in  America  as  far  as 
relates  to  this  matter.  A  neighbour  of  mine  in 
Long  Island,  who  was  to  operate  on  some  pigs 
and  lambs  for  me,  begged  me  to  put  the  thing 
off  for  a  while ;  for,  that  the  Almandc  told  him, 
that  the  signs  were,  just  then,  as  unfavourable 
as  possible.  I  begged  him  to  proceed,  for  that 
I  set  all  stars  at  defiance.      He  very  kindly 
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205.  A  very  good  way,  is,  to  put  your  finger 
into  the  top  of  the  heap  here  and  there ;  and  if 
you  find  the  fire  very  neaf\  throw  on  more 
earth.  IVot  too  much  at  a  time;  for  that 
weighs  too  heavily  on  the  fire,  and  keeps  it 
back ;  and,  at  ^rst^  will  put  it  partially  out. 
You  keep  on  thus  augmenting  the  kiln,  till 
you  get  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  then  you 
may,  if  you  like,  raise  the  walls,  and  still  go 
on.  No  rain  will  aflect  the  fire  when  once  it 
is  become  strong. 

206.  The  principle  is  to  keep  out  air^ 
whether  at  the  top  or  the  sides,  and  this  you 
are  sure  to  do,  if  you  keep  in  the  smoke.  I 
burnt,  this  last  summer,  about  thirty  waggon 
loads  in  one  round  kiln,  and  never  saw  the 
smoke  at  all  after  the  first  four  days.  I  put  in 
my  finger  to  try  whether  the  fire  was  near  the 
top ;  and  when  I  found  it  approaching,  I  pat 
on  more  earth.  Never  was  a  kiln  more  com- 
pletely burnt. 

207.  Now,  this  may  be  done  on  the  skirt  of 
any  wood,  where  the  matters  are  all  at  hand. 
This  mode  is  far  preferable  to  the  ahove-grauni 
burning  in  heaps.     Because,  in  the  first  plac6^. 
there  the  materials  must  be  turf^  and  dry  turf; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  the  smoke  escapes  there^ 
which  is  the  finest  part  of  burnt  matter.    So(4t 
we  know  well,  is  more  powerful  than  ashes; 
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204.  So  much  for  paring  and  burning^.  But, 
what  I  recommend  is,  not  to  burn  the  land 
which  is  to  be  cultivated,  but  other^arth^  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  ashes  to  be  Brought  on 
the  land.  And  this  operation,  I  perform  thus: 
I  make  a  circle,  or  an  oblong  square.  I  cut 
sods  and  build  a  wall  all  round,  three  feet 
thick  and  four  feet  high.  I  then  light  a  fire  in 
the  middle  with  straw,  dry  sticks,  boughs,  or 
such  like  matter.  I  go  on  making  this  fire 
larger  and  larger  till  it  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  kiln.  I  put  on  roots 
of  trees  or  any  rubbish  wood,  till  there  be  a 
good  thickness  of  strong  coals.  I  then  put  on 
the  driest  of  the  clods  that  I  have  ploughed  up 
round  about  so  as  to  cover  all  the  fire  over. 
The  earth  thus  put  in  will  bum.  You  will  see 
the  smoke  coming  out  at  little  places  here  and 
there.  Put  more  clods  wherever  the  smoke 
appears.  Keep  on  thus  for  a  day  or  two.  By 
this  time  a  great  mass  of  fire  will  be  in  the 
inside.  And  now  you  may  dig  out  the  clay, 
or  earth,  any  where  round  the  kiln,  and  fling  it 
on  without  ceremony,  always  taking  care  to 
keep  in  the  smoke;  for,  if  you  suffer  that  to 
continue  coming  out  at  any  one  place,  a  hole 
will  80on.be  made;  the  qiain  force  of  the  .fire 
will  draw  to  that  hole ;  a  blaze,  like  that  of  a 
volcano  will  come  out,  and  the  fire  will  be  ex- 
tinguished. 
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Only,  the  peat  should  be  cut  out  in  the  shti^ 
of  bricks^  as  much  longer  and  bigger  as  you 
find  convenient,  and  set  up  to  dry,  in  the  same 
way  that  bricks  are  set  up  to  dry  previous  to 
the  burning.  This  is  the  only  fuel  for  houses 
in  some  parts  of  England.  I  myself  was 
nursed  and  brought  up  without  ever  seeing  any 
other  sort  of  fire.  The  ashes  used,  in  those 
times,  to  be  sold  for  four  pence  sterling  a 
hushely  and  were  firequently  carried,  after  the 
purchase,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles^  or  more : 
At  this  time,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  in 
Hampshire,  peat  is  burnt  in  large  quantities 
for  the  ashes,  which  are  sold,  1  believe,  as  high 
as  sixpence  sterling  a  bushel,  and  carrie<l  to  a  dis* 
tance  even  of  twenty  miles  in  some  cases. 

211.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  these 
ashes  are  not  equally  potent  upon  every  sort  of 
soil.  We  do  not  use  them  much  at  BoUev, 
though  upon  the  spot.  They  are  carried  away 
to  the  higher  and  poorer  lands,  where  they  are 
sown  hy  hand  upon  clover  and  sainfoin.  An 
excellent  farmer,  in  this  Island,  assures  me, 
that  he  has  tried  them  in  various  ways,  aud 
never  found  them  to  have  effect.  So  say  the 
firmers  near  Botley.  But,  there  is  no  harm  in 
making  a  trial.  It  is  done  with  a  mere  nothing 
of  expence.  A  yard  square  in  a  gp^rden  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  experipient. 
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212.  With  respect  to  earth-ashes,  burnt  in 
Icilns,  keeping  in  the  smoke^  I  have  proved  their 
g^eat  good  effect;  but,  still,  I  would  recom 
xnend  trying  them  upon  a  small  scale.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proportion 
"to  the  acre  ought  to  he  large.  Thirty  good 
Apns  to  an  acre;  and  why  may  it  not  be  such, 
is^eeing  that  the  expence  is  so  trifling? 


\ 
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TRANSPLANTING  INDIAN  CORN. 

213.  I  WAS  always  of  opinion,  that  t^fsr 
would  be  the  best  mode,  under  certain  cireunl)* 
stances,  of  dealing  with  this  crop.  The  springs 
in  this  part  of  America,  and  further  to  the 
North,  is  but  short.  It  is  nearly  winter  'till  it 
16  summer.  The  labours  of  the  year  are,  at 
this  season,  very  much  crowded.  To  plant  the 
grains  of  the  Indian  Corn  over  a  whole  field 
requires  previous  ploughing,  harrowing,  mark- 
ing, and  manuring.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
is  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do,  some^ 
thing  is  but  too  often  badly  done. 

214.  Now,  if  this  work  of  Corn  planting 
could  be  postponed  to  the  25th  of  June  (for 
this  Island)  instead  of  being  performed  on,  or 
about  the  15th  of  May,  how  well  the  ground 
might  be  prepared  by  the  25th  of  June !  This 
can  be  done  only  by  transplanting  the  plants  of 
the  Com.  1  was  resolved  to  try  this;  and  so 
confident  was  I  that  it  would  succeed,  that  I 
had  made  some  part  of  my  preparations  for  gup 
acres.' 
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215.  1  sowed  the  seed  at  about  three  inches 
ipjart,  iu  beds,  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  plants 
stood  in  the  beds  (about  1 5  perches  of  ground) 
till  the  ^rst  of  July.  They  were  now  two  feet 
md  a  half  high ;  and  T  was  ready  to  b^in 
iUmting  out.  The  weather  had  been  dry  in 
;be  extreme.  JNot  a  drop  of  rain  for  nearly  a 
ntmth.  My  land  was  poor,  but  clean;  and  I 
>ught  to  have  proceeded  to  do  the  job  at  once. 
\Iy  principal  man  had  heard  so  muich  m  ridi- 
:Qle  of  the  project,  that  he  was  constantly 
^egging  and  praying  me  not  to  persevere. 
^  Every  body  said  it  was  impossible  for  the 
*  Corn  to  live  r  However,  I  began.  I  ploughed^ 
I  parj;  of  the  field  into  four-feet  ridges,  ^nd, 
>iie  evening,  set  on^  thus :  I  put  a  good  quan- 
My  of  earth-ashes  in  the  deep  furrow  between 
:he  rid^es^  then  turped  back  the  earth  oyer 
;hem,  and  then  planted  the  Corn  on  the  ridge, 
\ji  a  foot  apart  We  pulled  up  the  plants  witb- 
Mit  ceremony,  cut  off  their  roots  to  half  an 
pcb  long,  cut  off  their  leaves ^bout  eight 
pches  down  from  their  pointsjBd,  with  a 
ong  setting  stick,  stuck  them  sniout  seven 
nches  into  the  ground  down  amongst  the  fresh 
nould  and  ashes. 

216.  This  was  on  the  first  of  July  m  the 
evening ;  and,  not  willing  to  be  laughed  at  tOQ 
tmch,  I  thought  I  would  pause  two  or   three 
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days ;  for,  really »  the  sud  seemed  as  if  it  would 
bum  up  the  very  earth.     At  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  news  was  brought  me,  that  the 
Cam  was  all  dead.    I  went  oiit  and  looked  at 
it,  and  though  I  saw  that  it  was  not  deady  I 
Buffered  the  everlasting  gloomy  peal  that  my 
people  rang  in  my  ears  to  extort  from  me  my 
consent  to  the  pulling  up  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
plants  and  throwing  them  away;  consent  which 
was  acted  upon  with  such  joy,  alacrity,  and 
zeal, '  that  the  whole  lot  were  lying  under  the 
garden  fence  in  a  few  minutes.     My  man  in- 
tended to  give  them  to  the  oxen,  from  the  cha- 
ritable desire,  I  suppose,  of  annihilating  this 
proof  of  his  master^s  folly.     He  would"  have 
pulled  up  the  two  rows  which  we  had  trans- 
planted  ;  but  I  would  not  consent  to  that ;  for, 
F  was  resolved,  that  they  should  have  a  week's 
{Hal.     At  the  end  6f  the  week  I  went  out  and 
lck>ked  at  them.     I  slipped  out  at  a  time  when 
no  one  was  likely  to  see  me!    At  a  hundred 
yards  distance  the  plants  looked  like  so  many 
little  Corn  stalks  in  November ;  but,  at  twenty 
yards,  I  saw  that  all  was  ri^hty  and  I  b^an  to  re- 
proach myself  for  having  suffered  mjTmind  to 
be  thwarted  in  its:purpose  by  opinions  opposed 
to  principles.     1  saw,  that  the  plants  were  all 
oKre,  and  had  begun  to  shoot  in  the  heart.    I 
'  iBfl  not  stop  a  minute.     I  hastened  back  to  the 
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garden  to  see  whether  any  of  the  jdants,  which 
lay  in  heaps,  were  yet  alive. 

217.  Now,  mind,  the  plants  were  put  out  on 
the  first  of  July  ;  the  15  succeeding  days  were 
not  only  dry^  but  the  very  hottest  of  this  glori- 
•Hsly  hot  summer.  The  plants  that  had  been 
^mmg  away  were,  indeed,  nearly  all  dead;'  but, 
pome,  which  lay  at  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps, 
were  not  only  alive^  but  had  shot  their  roots 
imto  the  ground.  1  resolved  to  plant  out  two 
cows  of  these,  even  these.  While  I  was  at  it 
BCr.  Judge  Mitchell  called  upon  me.  He 
laughed  at  us  very  heartily.  This  was  on  the 
BlA  of  July.  I  challenged  him  to  take  him 
three  to  one  my  two  rows  against  any  two  rows 
of  his  com  of  equal  length  ;  and  he  is  an  excel- 
I^it  farmer  on  excellent  land.  ''  Then,"  said  I, 
^  if  you  are  afraid  to  back  your  opinion,  I  do 
"  not  mind  your  laughj' 

218.  On  the  27th  of  August  Mr.  Judgb, 
Mitchell  and  his  brother  the  justly  celebrated 
Doctor  Mitchell  did  me  the  honour  to  call 
liere.  I  was  gone  to  the  niill ;  but  they  saw  the 
Cam.  The  next  day  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
Doctor  Mitchell,  for  the  first  time,  at  his  bro- 
ther's ;  and  a  very  great  pleasure  it  was ;  for  a 
man  more  full  of  knowledge  and  apparently 
less  conscious  of  it,  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
Bu^  the  Com :  '*  What  do  you  think  of  my 
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•*  Corn  now?"  I  asked  Mr.  Mitchell  vrhetlier 
he  did  not  think  I  should  have  won  the  wager 
"  Why,  I  do  not  know,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  as  to 
"  the  two  first  planted  rows." 

219.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Mr.  Judge 
Lawrence,  in  company  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, saw  the  Corn.  He  exajmined  the  ears. 
Said  that  they  were  well-filled,  and  the  grains 
large.  He  made  some  calculations  s^  to  the 
amount  of  the  crop.  I  think  he  agreed  with  m^e, 
that  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  Jbrtjf 
bushels  to  the  acre.  All  that  now  remained 
wa^  to  harvest  the  Corn,  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
to  shell,  to  weigh  it ;  and  to  obtain  a  couple  of 
rows  of  equal  length  of  every  neighbour  sur- 
rounding me;  and  then,  make  the  comparison, 
the  triumphant  result  of  which  1  anticipated 
with  so  much  certainty,  that  my  impatience  for 
the  harvest  exceeded  in  degree  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  though  that  ,(;ontinued  broiling  hot. 
That  very  ni^ht !  tlie  night  following  the  day 
when  Mr.  Judqe  Lawrence  saw  the  Corn, 
eight  or  nine  steers  and  heifers  leaped,  or 
broke,  into  my  pasture  from  the  ^oad,  kindly 
poked  dowp  the  fence  of  the  field  to  take  with 
them  four  oxen  of  my  own  which  had  their 
heads  tied  down,  and  in  they  all  went  just, 
upon  the  transplanted  Corn,  of  which  they  left, 
neither  ear  nor  stem,  except  about  two  bysbels 
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of  ears  which  they  had,  m  their  haste,  trampled 
ooder  foot !  What  a  mortification !  Half  au 
acre  of  fine  cabbages  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
biting  a  hole  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  part  of 
them;  turnips  torn  up  and  trampled  about;  a 
scene  of  destruction  and  waste,  which,  at  ano- 
ther time,  would  have  made  me  stamp  and 
rave  (if  not  swear)  like  a  mad-man,  seemed 
now  nothing  at  all.  The  Com  was  such  a 
blow,  that  nothing  else  was  felt.  I  was,  too, 
both  hand-tied  and  tongue-tied.  1  had  nothing 
to  wreak  my  vengeance  on.  In  the  case  of  the 
Boiroughmongers  1  can  repay  blow  with  blow, 
and^  as  they  haVe  already  felt,  with  interest 
and  compound  interest.  But,  there  was  no 
liuaian  being  that  I  could  blame;  and,  as  to 
the  depredators  themselves,  though. in  this  in- 
Btaiu^e,  their  conduct  did  seem  worthy  of  ano- 
ther being,  whom  priests  have  chosen  to  furnish 
'with  horns  as  well  as  tail,  what  was  1  to  do 
^igainst  them  ?  In  short,  1  had,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  submit  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  to 
content  myself  with  a  firm  resolution  never  to 
]rfant^  or  sow,  again  without  the  protection  of 
^  fence,  which  an  ox  cannot  get  over  and 
nvfaich  a  pig  cannot  go  under. 
-  220.  This  Corn  had  every  disadvantage  to 
<x>ntejid  with :  poor  land ;  no  manure  but  earth- 
^mhei  burnt  out  of  that  same  land;  planted  in 
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dry  earth ;  planted  in  dry  and  hot  weather ;  no 
rain  to  enter  two  inches^  until  the  8th  of  August, 
nine  and  thirty  days  after  the  transplanting; 
and  yet,  every  plant  had  ofie  good  perfect  ear^ 
and,  besides,  a  small  ear  to  each  plant;  and 
some  of  the  plants  had  three  ears^  two  perfect 
and  one  imperfect.  Even  the  two  last-planted 
TowSy  though  they  were  not  so  good,  were  not 
had.  IVfy  opinion  is,  that  their  produce  would 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre; 
and  this  is  not  a  bad  crop  of  Com. 

221.  For  my  part,  if  I  should  cultivate  Com 
again,  I  shall  transplant  it  to  a  ceriaiuty.  Ten 
days  earlier,  perhaps;  but  I  shall  certainly 
transplant  what  1  grow.  I  know,  tliat  the 
labour  will  he  lesSj  and  1  believe  that  the  crop 
will  be  far  greater.  No  dropping  the  seed ;  no 
hand-hoing;  no  patching  after  the  cut-wonn, 
or  hrown  grub ;  no  suckers ;  no  grass  and  weeds ; 
no  stifling;  every  plant  has  its  proper  space; 
all  IS  clean ;  and  one  good  deep  ploughing,  or 
two  at  most,  leaves  the  ground  as  clean  as  a 
garden;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  garden  ought  to  be; 
The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  beds  is  one  day's 
work  (for  ten  acres)  for  one  man.  Hoing  the 
young  plants,  another  day.  Transp}antiiig,ybiir 
dollars  an  acre  to  the  very  outside.  *'  But 
^\  where  are  the  hands  to  come  from  to  do  the 
'.^  transplanting?''     One  would  think,  thiat,  to 
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bear  this  question  so  often  repeated,  the  people 
in  America  were  like  the  Rhodiau  Militia, 
described  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  Dryden, 
"  mouths  without  hands''  Far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case ;  or  else,  where  would  the 
hands  come  from  to  do  the  marking;  the 
dropping  and  covering  of  the  Com ;  the  hand- 
%oing  of  it,  sometimes  twice ;  the  patching 
ifter  the  grubs ;  the  suckering  when  that  work 
is  done,  as  it  always  ought  to  be?  Put  the 
plague  and  expeuces  of  all  these  operations 
together^  and  you  will,  I  believe,  find  them  to 
^ceed  four  or  even  six,  dollars  an  acre,  if  they 
be  all  weB  done,  and  the  Corn  kept  perfectly 
^lean. 

222.  The  transplanting  of  ten  acres  of  Corn 
noippt  be  done  all  in  one  day  by  two  or  three 
oeii ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should.  It 
aay  be  done  within  the  space  of  twelve  or 
burteen  days.  Little  boys  and  girls,  very 
mall,  will  carry  the  plants,  and  if  the  farmer 
«rill  but  try,  he  will  stick  in  an  acre  a  day  him- 
mlf;  for,  observe,  nothing  is  so  easily  done. 
Cbere  is  no  fear  of  dearth.  The  plants,  in  soft 
ground,  might  almost  be  poked  down  like  so 
nany  sticks.  I  did  not  try  it ;  but,  I  am  pretty 
^vre,  that  the  roots  might  be  cut  all  off  close, 
Kothat  the  stump  were  left  entire.  For,  mind, 
^^Jibrej  of  a  stout  thing,  never  grows  again 
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after  removal.  New  oues  must  come  out  of 
new  roots  too,  or  the  plant,  whether  corn  or  tree, 
will  die.  When  some  people  plant  trees^  they 
are  so  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  little  hairy 
fibres ;  for  these,  they  think,  will  catch  hold  of 
the  ground  immediately.  If,  when  they  have 
planted  in  the  fall,  they  were  to  0|>en  the 
ground  in  June  the  next  year,  what  would  be 
their  surprise  to  find  all  the  hairy  fibres  in  a 
mouldy  state,  and  the  new  s^nall  roots  shot  oqt 
of  the  hig  roots  of  the  tree,  and  no  new  fibres 
at  all  yet  ?  for,  these  come  out  of  the  new  small 
roots !  It  is  the  same  with  every  sort  of  plant, 
except  of  a  very  small  size  and  very  quickly 
moved  from  earth  to  earth. 

223.  If  any  one  choose  to  try  this  method  o 
cultivating  Corn,  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  th 
plants  ought  to  be  strongs  and  nearly  two  fee^ 
high.  The  leaves  should  be  shorteued  by  all 
means ;  for,  they  mtist  perish  at  the  tops  befo 
the  new  flow  of  sap  can  reach  them.  I 
heard  people  say,  that  they  have  tried  tran 
planting  Corn  very  often,  but  have  never  foiin 
it  to  answer.  But  how  have  they  tried  it 
Why,  when  the  grub  has  destroyed  a  hill,  they 
have  taken  from  other  hills  the  superabundan 
plants  and  filled  up  the  vacancy.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  done  this  when  the  plants 
were  small:  that  is  not  my  plan.     Then  the 
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ve  put  the  plants  in  stale  hard  ground:  that 
not  my  plan.  Then  they  have  put  them  into 
>and  ^vhere  prosperous  neighbours  had  the 
rt  of  them :  that  is  not  my  plan.  I  am  not 
all  surprized,  that  they  have  not  found  their 
in  to  answer;  but,  that  is  no  reason  that 
ne  should  not  answer.  The  best  way  will 
to  try  three  rows  in  any  field,  and  sec  which 
^thod  requires  the  least  labour  and  produces 
^  largest  crop. 

224.  At  any  rate,  the  facts,  which  I  have 
ited  upon  this  subject  are  curious  in  them- 
▼68 ;  they  are  useful,  as  they  shew  what  we 
ty  venture  to  do  in  the  removing  of  plants; 
d  they  shew  most  clearly  how  unfounded 
i  the  fears  of  those,  who  imagine,  that  Com 
mjured  by  ploughing  between  it  and  breaking 

roots.  My  plants  owed  their  vigour  and 
»r  fruit  to  their  removal  into  fresh  pasture; 
d,  the  oftener  the  land  is  ploughed  between 
>wing  crops  of  any  sort  (allowing  the  roots 
shoot  between  the  ploughings)  the  better  it 

J  remember  that  Lord  Ranelah  showed 
» in  1806,  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  a  peach 
)e,  which  he  had  removed  in  full  bloom^  and 
it  must  have  been  in  March,  and  which  bore 
ptesit  crop  of  fine  fruit  the  same  year.  If  a 
se  cap.  be  thus  dealt  with,  why  need  we  fear  to 
iiisplant  such  thingi^  as  Indian  Corn  ? 
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225.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  no  great  dieal 
to  add  to  what  was  said  in  Part  I.  Chap.  II. 
There  are  a  few  things,  however,  that  I  omitted 
to  mention,  which  I  will  mention'  here. 

226.  1  sow  my  seed  by  hand.  All  nmchinerjf 
is  imperfect  for  this  purpose.  The  wheel  of  the 
drill  meets  ^vith  a  sudden  check;  it  jumps; 
the  holes  are  stopped ;  a  clogging  or  an  impro- 
per impelling  takes  place;  a  gap  is  produced, 
and  it  can  never  be  put  to  rights;  and,  afler' 
allv  the  sowing  upon  four  feet  ridges  is  very 
nearly  as  quickly  performed  by  hand.  I  make 
the  drills,  or  channiels,  to  sow  the  seed  in  bjr 
means  of  a  light  roller^  which  is  drawn  .Bjr  a^ 
horse,  which  rolls  two  ridges  at  a  time,. and 
which  has  tWo  markers  following  the  roller, 
making  a  drill  upon  the  top  of  each  ridge. 
This  saves  time ;  but,  if  the  hand  do  the  wliole, 
a  man  will  draw  the  drills,  sow  the  seed,  and 
cover  an  acre  in  a  day  with  ease. 

227.  The  only  mischief  in  this  case,  is,  that 
of  sowing  too  thick  f  and  this  arises  ffdin  tliie' 
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seed  being  so  nearly,  of  the  cohur  of  the  earth. 
To  guard  against  this  evil,  I  this  year  adopted 
a  method  which  succeeded  perfectly.  1  wetted 
the  seed  with  water  a  little,  I  then  put  some 
tokitening  to  it,  and  by  rubbing  them  well  toge- 
ther, the  seed  became  white  instead  of  brown ; 
80  that  the  man  when  sowing,  could  see  what 
lie  was  about. 

228.  In  my  directions  for  transplanting  tur-- 
nips  I  omitted  to  mention  one  very  important 
thing;  the  care  to  be  taken  no/  to  bury  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  I  observed  how  necessary 
It  was  to  fix  the  plant  fimdy  in  the  ground; 
uidy  as  the  planter  is*  strictly  charged  to  do' 
thiSy  be  is  apt  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
meoM  by  which  the  object  is  accomplished. 
Hhe  thing  is  done  easily  enough,  if  you  cram 
:1ie  butts  of  the  leaves  down  below  the  surface. 
BiU»«  this  brings  the  earth,  with  the  first  rain  at 
east,  over  the  heart  of  the  plant ;  and  then  it 
mil  never  grow  at  all:  it  will  just  live;  but 
mill  ii^ver  increase  in  size  one  single  jot.  Care, 
:lierefore,  must  be  taken  of  this.  The  fixing  is 
:o  be.  effected  by  the  stick  being  applied  to  the 
Mrint  of  the  root;  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  89. 
Sot  to  fix  the  plant  is  a  great  fault;  but  to 
i^urythe  heart  is  a  much  greater;  for,  if  this  be 
doD^  the  plant  is  sure  to  die. 
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229.  My  own  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  this 
year  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  last  in  every  re- 
spect.   The  season  has  been  singularly  unfa- 
vourable to  all  green   and   root  crops.     The 
grass  has   been  barer  than  it  was,  I  believe, 
ever  known  to  be;  and,  of  course,  otlier  v^[e- 
tables  have  experienced  a  similar  fate.     Yet,  1 
have  some  very  good  turnips;  and,  even  with 
such  a  season,  they  are  worth  more  thim  three 
times  what  a  crop  of  Corn  on  the  saioe  land 
would  have  been.    I  am  now  (25th  Nov»)  giving 
the  greens  to  my  cow  and  hogs.     A  cow  and 
forty  stout  hogs  eat  the  greens  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  of  turnips  in  a  day.     My  five 
acres  of  greens  will  last  about  2«5  days.     I  give 
no  corn'  or  grain  of  any  sort  to  these  hogs,  and 
my  English  hogs  are  quite  fat  enough  far  fresh 
park.    I  have  about  25  more  pigs  to  join  these 
forty  in  a  month's  time:   about  40  more  will 
join  those  before  April.     My  cabbages  on  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  ground  will  carry  me  well 
on  till  February  (unless  1  send  my  Savoys  to 
New  York),  and,  when  the  cabbages  are  done, 
I  have  my  Swedish  Turnips  for  March,  April, 
May  and  June,  with  a  great  many  to  sell  if  I 
choose.     J  have,  besides,  a  dozen  ewes  to  keep 
on   the   same  food,  with  a  few   wethers  and 
lambs,  for  my  house.    In  June  Early  Cabbages 
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come  in;    and  then  the   hogs   feed  on  them. 
Thus  the  year  is  brought  round. 

230.  But,  what  pleases  me  most,  as  to  the 
Swedish  Turnips,  is,  that  several  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  tried  the  culture,  and  have  far  sur- 
passed me  in  it  this  year.  Their  land  is  better 
than  mine,  and  they  have  had  no  Borough-vil- 
lains and  Bank-villains  to  fight  against.  Since 
my  Turnips  were  sown,  I  have  written  great 
part  of  a  Grammar  and  have  sent  twenty  Re- 
gisters to  England,  besides  writing  letters 
amounting  to  a  reasonable  volume  in  bulk ;  the 
whole  of  which  has  made  an  average  of  nine  pages 
of  common  print  a  day  y  Sundays  included.  And, 
besides  this,  I  have  been  twelve  days  from  home, 
on  business,  and  about  ^ve  on  visits.  Now, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  quality  of  the  writ- 
ings ;  whether  they  demanded  mind  or  not,  is  no 
matter :  they  demanded  time  for  the  Ji?igers  to 
move  in,  and  yet,  I  have  not  written  a  hundred 
pages  by  candle-light.  A  man  knows  not  what 
he  can  do  'till  he  tries.  But,  then,  mind,  I  have 
always  been  up  with  the  cocks  and  hens ;  and 
1  have  drunk  nothing  but  milk  and  water.  It 
is  a  saying,  that  ''  wine  inspires  wit;''  and  that 
"  in  wifie  there  is  truth.''  .  These  sayings  are 
the  apologies  of  drinkers.  Every  t^ing  that 
produces  intoxication^  though  in  but'lhe  slight- 
est degree,  is  injurious  to  the  mindtt  whether  it 

u     ■  r 
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be  such  to  the  body  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  far 
less  consequence.  My  Letter  to  Mr.  Tierney, 
on  the  state  of  the .  Paper-Money,  has,  I  find, 
produced  a  great  and  general  impression  in 
England.  The  subject  was  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  treating  it  inrolved  much  of  that 
sort  of  reasoning  which  is  the  most  difficult  of         ^ 

execution.     That  Lettef,  consisting  of  thirty-       ■. 

two  full  pages  of  prints  I  wrote  in  one  day,  and  jg 
that,  too,  on  the  11th  of  July,  the  hottest  day  -^ 
in  the  year.  But,  I  never  could  have  done  this,  _  .^ 
if  I  had  been  guzzling  wine,  or  grog,  or  beer,  ^  -^•, 
or  cider,  all  the  day.  I  hope  the  reader  will^  M 11 
excuse  this  digression ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  LS"  ,  I 
think  nothing  of  the  charge  of  egotism^  if,  hy^  «dj 
indulging  in  it,  [  produce  a  proof  of  the  excel-M^sel 
lent  effects  of  soVriety.  It  is  not  drunkennesz.' 
that  I  cry  out  against :  that  is  beastly ^  and 
neath  my  notice.  It  is  drinking;  for  a  maor 
may  be  a  great  drinker^  and  yet  no  drunkan 
He  may  accustom  himself  to  swallow,  'till  his 
belly  is  a  sort  of  tub.  The  Spaniards,  who  ar»' 
a  Tery  sober  people,  call  such  a  man  *'  a  mm 
"  bagt''  it  being  the  custom  in  that  country 
put  wine  into  bags,  made  of  skins  or  Aides' 
And,  indeed,  wifie  bag  or  grog  bag  or  beer  ba^ 
is  ithe  suitable  appellation. 

U31.  To  return  to  the  Swedish  Turnips,  i*" 
was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  them  in 
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son  at  all;  for,  if  I  once  got  outy  I  should  have 
hept  out.  I  was  very  anxious  about  them ;  but 
much  more  anxious  about  my  duty  to  my 
countrymen,  who  have  remained  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  me,  and  in  whose  feelings  and  views, 
as  .to  public  matters,  1  so  fully  participate.  I 
left  my  men  to  do  their  best,  and,  considering 
the  season,  they  did  very  well.  I  have  observed 
brfore,  that  I  never  saw  my  Savoys  'till  two 
moniks  after  they  were  planted  out  in  the  field, 
and  I  oeier  £faw  some  of  my  Swedish  Turnips 
'till  within  these  fifteen  days. 

232.  But,  as  I  said  before,  some  of  my  neigb- 
bofirs  have  made  the  experiment  with  great 
success.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Dayrea's  crop  be- 
£>re,  at  paragraph  197.  Mr.  Hart,  at  South 
Hampstead,  has  a  fine  piece,  as  my  sod  informs 
me.  His  account  is,  that  the  field  looked,  in 
October,  as  fine  as  any  that  he  ever  saw  in 
£ngland.  Mr.  Judge  Mitchell  has  a  small 
field  that  were,  when  I  saw  them,  as  fine  as 
any  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  had  trans- 
planted some  in  the  driest  and  hottest  weather ; 
and  they  were  exceedingly  fine,  notwithstanding 
the  singular  untowardness  of  the  season. 

333.  Mr.  James  Byrd  of  Flushing,  has, 
liowever,  done  the  thing  upon  the  largest  scale. 
J9e  slowed,  in  June,  about  two  acres. and  a  hajlf 
upon  ridges  thirty  inches  apart    They  were 

u2 
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very  fine;  and,  in  September,  their  leaTes  met 
across  the  intervals.  On  the  2l8t  of  September 
I  saw  them  for  the  second  time.  The  field  was 
one  body  of  beautiful  green.  The  weather 
still  very  dry.  I  advised  Mr.  Byrd  to  plough 
between  them  by  all  means;  for  the  roots  had 
met  long  before  across  the  interval.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  horse  would  trample  on  the 
leaves.  I  said,  '^  never  mind :  the  good  done 
by  the  plough  will  be  ten  times  greater  than 
the  injury  done  by  the  breaking  of  leaves.' 
He  said,  that,  great  as  his  fears  were,  he  would 
follow  my  advice.  I  saw  the  turnips  again  on 
the  8th  of  October,  when  I  found,  that  he  had 
begun  the  ploughing;  but,  that  the  horse  made 
such  havock  amongst  the  leaves^  and  his  work- 


man  made  such  clamorous  remonstrances^  that,^ 
after  doing  a  little  piece,   Mr.  Byrd  desisted, 
These  were  reasons  wholly  insufficient  to  sa 
tisfy  me ;  and  at  the  latter,  the  remonstrances  Oj 
a  workman^  I  should  have  ridiculed,  without 
grain  of  mercy ;  only  I  recollected,  that  ray  me 
bad  remonstrated  me  (partly   with   sorrowfu 
looks  and  shakes  of  the  head)  out  of  my 
to  transplant  six  acres  of  Indian  Corn. 

234.  Mr.  Byrd's  crop  was  about  350  bushelsa=^^ 
to  an  acre.  I  was  at  his  house  on  the  23rd  o^^  '^^ 
this  month  (November) ;  and  there  I  heard  tw 
things  from  him   which   I   communicate  wi 
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great  pleasure.  The  first  was,  that,  from  the 
time  he  begau  taking  up  his  turnips,  he  began 
feeding  his  cows  upon  the  greens;  and,  that 
this  doubled  the  quantity  of  their  milk.  That  the 
greens  might  last  as  long  as  possible,  he  put 
them  in  small  heaps j  that  they  might  not  heat 
He  took  up  his  turnips,  however,  nearly  a 
month  too  early.  They  grow  till  the  hard 
frosts  come.  The  greens  are  not  so  good  till 
they  have  had  some  little  frost;  and,  the  bulb 
st^ould  be  ripe.  I  have  been  now  (27  Nov.) 
about  ten  days  cutting  off  my  greens.  The 
bulbs  I  shall  take  up  in  about  ten  days  hence. 
Those  that  are  not  consumed  by  that  time,  I 
shall  put  in  small  heaps  in  the  field,  and  bring 
them  away  as  they  may  be  wanted. 

235.  The  other  thing  stated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Byrd  pleased  me  very  much  indeed ;  not  only 
an  account  of  its  being  a  complete  confirmation 
of  a  great  principle  of  Tull  applied  to  land  in 
this  climate,  but  on  account  also  of  the  candour 
of  Mr.  Byrd,  who,  when  he  had  seen  the  re- 
sult, said,  '^  I  was  wrong,  friend  Cobbett,  in 
"  not  following  thy  advice."  And  then  he  went 
on  to  tell  me,  that  the  turnips  in  the  piece  which 
he  had  ploughed  after  tlie  2\st  of  September 
were  a  crop  a  fourth  part  greater  than  those 
adjoining  them,  which  remained  unploughed. 
Thus,  then,  let  no  one  be  afraid  of  breakiag 
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the  pretty  leaves  that  look  so  gay ;  and,  how 
false,  then  must  be  the  notion,  that  to  plough 
Indian-Corn  in  dry  weather^  or  fafe,  is  injuri- 
ous! Why  should  it  not  be  as  beneficial  to 
Corn  as  to  Turnips  and  Cabbages  ? 

236.  Mr.  Byrd  transplanted  with  hib  super- 
abundant plants,  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
These  he  had  not  taken  up  on  the  23ril  of  No- 
vember. They  were  not  so  fine  as  the  others, 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  hearts  of  many  having  been 
buried^  and  to  the  whole  having  been  put  too 
deep  into  the  ground.  But,  the  ridges  of  both 
fields  were  too  close  together.  Four  feet  is  the 
distance.  You  cannot  plough  clean  and  deep 
within  a  smaller  space  without  throwing  the 
earth  over  the  plants.     But,  as  bulk  of  crop  iis 

m 

the  object,  it  is  very  hard  to  persuade  people, 
that  two  rows  are  not  better  than  one.  Mr.  Judge 
Mitchell  is  a  true  disciple  of  the  Tullian 
System,  His  rows  were  four  feet  asunder;  hib 
ridges  high ;  all  according  to  rule,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  see  his  crop,  or  him,  before  this 
volume  goes  to  the  press,  I  will  give  soine  ac- 
count of  the  result  of  his  labours. 

237.  This  year  has  shown  me,  that  America 
is  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  mortal  enemy 
of  turnips,  ihejly^  which  mawled  some  of  mine, 
and  which  carried  off  a  whole  piece  for  Mr. 
Judge  Lawrence  at  Bay-side.  Mr.  Byrd  says, 
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that  he  thioics,  that  to  soak  the  seed  in  fish-oil 
is  of  use  as  a  protection.  It  is  very  easy  to 
try  it ;  but,  the  best  security  is,  pretty  early 
90wiDg  thicky  and  transplanting.  Howeyer, 
this  has  been  a  singular  year ;  and,  even  this 
year,  the  ravages  of  the^y  have  been,  generally 
speal^ing,  but  trifling. 

238.  Another  enemy  has,  too,  made  his  ap- 
pearance: the  caterpillar;  which  came  about 
the  tenth  of  October.  These  eat  the  leaves ; 
aiid,  sometimes,  they  will,  as  in  £ngland,  eat 
allup^  if  left  alone.  In  Mr.  Bykd's  field,  they 
wepe  proceeding  on  pretty  rapidly,  and,  therefore 
1|0 tookup  his  turnips  earlier  than  he  would  have 
done.  Wide  rows  are  a  great  protection  against 
these  sinecure  gentry  of  the  fields.  They  at- 
tacked me  on  the  outside  of  a  piece  joining 
some  buck- wheat,  where  they  had  been  bred. 
When  the  buckwheat  was  cut,  they  sallied  out 
i^n  the  turnips,  and,  like  the  spawn  of  real 
Boroaghmongers,  they,  after  eating  all  the 
leaves  of  the  first  row,  went  on  to  the  secopd, 
aud  were  thus  proceeding  to  devour  the  whole. 
I  went  with  my  plough,  ploughed  a  deep  fur- 
row yrom  the  rows  of  turnips,  as  far  as  the  cater- 
pillars had  gone.  Just  shook  the  plants  and 
gave  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  bit  of  a  sweep  with 
a  little  broom.  Then  hurried  them  alivCy  by 
turning  tl^e  furrows  back.  Oh !  that  the  people  of 
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England  could  treat  the  Borough-Tillains  and 
their  swarms  in  the  ^arae  way !  Then  might  they 
hear  without  envy  of  the  easy  and  happy  lives 
of  American  farmers ! 

iJ39.  A  good  sharp  frost  is  the  only  complete 
doctor  for  this  complaint ;  but,  wide  rows  and 
ploughing  will  do  much,  where  the  attack  is 
made  m  line^  as  in  my  case.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  starts  up,  here  and  there,  all 
over  the  field;  and  then  you  must  plough  the 
whole  field,  or  be  content  with  turnips  without 
greens^  and  with  a  diminished  crop  of  turnips 
into  the  bargain.  Mr.  Byrd  told  me,  that  the 
caterpillars  did  not  attack  the  part  of  the  f  eld 
which  he  ploughed  after  the  2\st  of  September 
with  nearly  so  much  fury  as  they  attacked  the 
rest  of  the  field !  To  be  sure ;  for,  the  turnip 
leaves  there,  having  received  fresh  vigour  firoin 
the  ploughing,  were  of  a  taste  more  acrid ;  and, 
you  always  see,  that  insects  and  reptiles,  that 
feed  on  leaves  and  bark,  choose  the  most  sickly 
or  feeble  plants  to  begin  upon,  because  the 
juices  in  them  ^re  sweeter.  So  that  here  \» 
another  reason,  and  not  a  weak  one,  for  deep 
and  late  ploughing. 

240.  I  shall  speak  again  of  Swedish  turnips 
when  I  come  to  treat  oi hogs;  but,  I  will  here 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  preserving 
the  roots.     In  paragraph  106,  I  described  tlie 
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manner  in  which  1  stacked  my  turnips  last  year. 
That  did  very  well.  But,  I  will  not,  this  year, 
make  any  hole  in  the  ground,  I  will  pile  up  about 
thirty  bushels  upon  the  level  ground,  in  a  pyra- 
midical  form,  and  then,  to  keep  the  earth  from 
running  amongst  them,  put  over  a  little  straw,  or 
leaves  of  trees,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
earth  over  the  whole.  For,  mind,  the  object  is 
not  to  prevent  freezing.  The  turnips  will  freeze 
as  hard  as  stones.  But,  so  that  they  do  not  see 
the  ran,  or  the  lights  till  they  are  thawed^  it  is 
no  matter.  This  is  the  case  even  with  apples. 
I  preserved  white  turnips  this  way  last  year. 
Keep  the  light  outy  and  all  will  be  safe  with 
every  root  that  1  know  any  thing  of,  except  that 
miserable  thing,  the  potatoes  which,  consisting 
of  earth,  of  a  small  portion  of  flour,  and  of 
water  unmixed  with  sugar j  will  freeze  to  per- 
dition, if  it  freeze  at  all.  Mind,  it  is  no  matter 
to  the  animals,  whether  the  Swedish  turnip, 
the  white  turnip,  or  the  cabbage,  hejrozen^  or 
not,  at  the  time  when  they  eat  them.  They  are 
just  as  good  ;  and  are  as  greedily  eaten.  Other- 
wise, how  would  our  sheep  in  England  ^/o/^en 
on  turnips  (even  white  turnips)  in  the  open 
fields  and  amidst  snows  and  hard  fi^psts  ?  But, 
a  potatoe,  let  the  frost  once  touch  it,  and  it  is 
p^et  dirt. 

241.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  no 
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earth  put  over  the  turoip  heaps,  or  stacka,  it 
woald  be  better;  aud,  it  \voiild  be  much  more 
convenient.  I  shall  venture  it  for  a  part  of  jnj 
crop  ;  and  I  would  recommend  others  to  try  it. 
The  Northern  Winter  is,  );herefore,  no  objection 
to  the  raising  of  any  of  these  crops ;  and, 
indeed^  the  crops  are  far  more  necessary  there 
than  to  the  Southward,  because  the  Northern 

m 

Winter  is  so  much  longer  than  the  Southiern. 
Let  the  snows  (even  the  Nova  Scotia  snows) 
come.  There  are  the  crops  safe.  Ten  minutes 
brings  in  a  waggpn  load  at  any  time  ip  wio,ter, 
and  the  rest  remain  safe  till  sprjng. 

242.  I  have  been  asked  how  I  would  managp 
the  Swedish  turnips,  so  as  to  keep  them  *till 
June  or  Jufy.  In  April  (for  Long  Island); 
that  in  to  say,  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot 
out  greena,  or,  as  they  will  be,  yeUows^  when 
hidden  from  the  light. — Let  me  stop  here  a 
moqaeat,  to  make  a  remark  which  this^  circum- 
sitance  has  suggested.  I  have  said  before,  tha^t 
if  you  keep  the  bulbs  fi*om  the  Ughty  they  will 
fj^ze  and  thaw  without  the  least  injury.  J, 
W^  able  to  give  no  reason  ibr  this ;  an4  who 
qan  give  a  reason  ibr  leaves  being  yellow  .i£  Xh^y 
grow  in  the  darky  and  green,  if  they  grow  ip  ^e 
Ughl  ?  It  is  not  the  sun  (except  as  the  soinrce 
of  light)  that  makes  the  ^^re^n;  for  anypl^t 
thfit  grows  isk.4:onsl^t  shade  will  be  green ;  inrhile 
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one  that  grows  in  the  dark  will  be  yellow.  Wbea 
my  son,  James,  was  about  three  years  old. 
Lord  Cochrane,  lying  against  a  green  bank 
in  the  garden  with  him,  had  asked  him  many 
questions  about  the  sky,  and  the  river,  and  the 
sun  and  the.  moon,  in  order  to  learn  what  were 
the  notions,  a^  to  those  objects,  in  the  mind  of 
a  child.  James  grew  tired,  for,  as  Rousseau,  in 
his  admirable  exposure  of  the  folly  of  teaching 
by  question  and  answer ^  observes,  nobody  likes 
iobequestionedj^.nd  especially  children.  ^^Well," 
said  James,  '^  now  you  tell  me  something:  what 
^*  is  it  that  makes  the  grass  green.''  His  Lord* 
ship  ^Id  him  it  was  the  sun.  ^'  Why/*  said 
James,  pulling  up  some  grass,  ^^  you  see  it  is 
**  white  down  herer  "  Aye,"  replied  my. Lord, 
^'  iwt  that  is  because  the  sun  cannot  ^e/  at  it.'' 
**  How  get  at  it  ?"  said  Jame^ :  ''  The  sun  makes 
^^  it  hot  all  the  way  down."  Lord  Cochrane 
came  in  to  me,  very  much  delighted :  ^'  Here," 
aaid  he,  ^^  little  Jemmy  has  started  a  fine  sub- 
^*  ject  of  dispute  for  all  the  philosophers.*'  if  this 
page  should  have  the  honour  to  meet  the  eye 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  it  will  remind  him  of  one 
<if  tiie  many  happy  hours  that  we  have  pajssed 
4og^her,  and  I  beg  him  to  r^;ard  any  mention 
•df  the  incident  as  a  mark  of  that  love  and  re- 
iqpect  which  I  bear  towards  him,  and  of  the 
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ardent  desire  [  constantly  have  to  see  him 
avenged  on  all  vile,  cowardly,  perjured  and  in- 
famous persecutors. 

243.  When  any  one  has  told  me,  what  it  is 
that  makes  ^*  grass  green,"'  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  him  what  it  is  that  makes  darkness  preserv 
turnips;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  lam  quite  con 
tent  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  effects. 

244.  So  far  for  the  presei'vation  while  winti 
lasts;  but,  then,  how  to  manage  the  roots 


sprifig  comes?  Take  the  turnips  out  of  th^ 
heaps;  spread  them  upon  the  ground  rouai 
about,  or  any  where  else  in  the  sun.  Let 
get  perfectly  dry.  If  they  lie  a  month  in  sui 
and  rain  alternately,  it  does  not  signify.  Thei^^T 
will  take  no  injury.  Throw  them  on  a  barn'J^^'s 
floor ;  throw  them  into  a  slied ;  put  them  an^"  J 
where  out  of  the  way  ;  only  do  not  put  them  ii^  a 
thick  heaps  \  for  then  they  will  heat,  perhaps 
and  grow  a  little.  I  believe  they  may  be 
the  whole  year  perfectly  sound  and  good;  bul 
at  any  rate,  I  kept  them  thus,  last  year,  'tillJufymmSf* 
245.  Of  saving  seed  I  have  some  little  to  say^  ^* 
I  saved  some,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  degen^^^ 
rated;  but,  having,  before  the  seed  was.rip^^ 
had  such  complete  proof  of  the  degeneracy  o^^ 
cabbage  seed;  having  been  assured  by  Mmt* 
William   Smith,   of   Great  Neck,   that  tb^ 
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Swedish  turnip  seed  had  degenerated  with  him 
to  a  long  whitish  root;  and,  having,  besides, 
seen  the  long,  pale  looking  things  in  New  York 
Market  in  June ;  I  took  no  care  of  what  I  had 
growing,  being  sure  of  the  real  sort  from  Eng- 
land.   However,  Mr.  Byrd's  were  from  his  otrit 
seed,    which    he  has  saved  for   several  vears. 
They  differ  from  mine.      They  are  longer  in 
proportion  to  their  circumference.     The  leaf  is 
rather  more  pointed^  and  the  inside  of  the  bulb 
is  not  o(so  deep  a  yellow.    Some  of  Mr.  Byrd's 
have  a  little  hole  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
flesh  is  spotted  with  white  where  the  green  is 
cut  off.    He  ascribes  these  defects  to  the  season ; 
and  it  may  be  so ;  but,  I  perceive  them  in  none 
of  my  turnips,  which  are  as  clear  and  as  sound, 
though  not  so  large,  as  they  were  last  year. 

246.  Seed  is  a  great  matter.  Perhaps  the 
best  way,  for  farmers  in  general,  would  be 
always  to  save  some^  culling  the  plants  care- 
fully, as  mentioned  in  paragraph  32.  This 
might  be  sown,  and  also  some  £nglish  seed,  the 
expense  being  so  very  trifling  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  object.  At  any  rate,  by  saving 
some  seed,  a  man  has  something  to  sow ;  and 
he  has  it  always  ready.  He  might  change  his 
seed  once  in  three  or  four  years.  But,  never 
forgetting  carefully  to  select  the  plants,  from 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  raised. 
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POSTSCRIPT   TO   THE    CHAPTER   ON   SWEDISH 

TURNIPS. 

*247.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Judge  Mitchell,  and  having  requested 
him  to  favour  me  with  a  written  account  of  his 
experiment,  he  has  obligingly  complied  with 
my  request  in  a  letter,  which  I  here  insert, 
together  with  my  answer. 

Ploudome,  7  Dec.  Iftl8. 
Dear  Sir, 

248.  About  the  first  of  June  last,  T  received 
the  First  Part  of  your  Years  Residence  in  tht 
United  States^  which  T  was  much  pleased  wifii, 
and  particularly  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
which  contains  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the 
Ruta  Bags.  This  mode  of  culture  was  new 
to  me,  and  I  thought  it  almost  impossible  iHltt 
a  thousand  bushels  should  be  raised  fh>m  one 
acre  of  ground.  However,  I  felt  very  anxjoo* 
to  try  the  experiment  in  a  small  way. 

240.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  I 
ploughed  up  a  small  piece  of  ground,  jointiV 
ray  salt  meadow^  containing  sixty-five  rods^  tbtt 
had  not  been  ploughed  for  nearly  thirty  y^si^ 
I  ploughed  the  ground  deep,  and  spread  on  it 
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about  ten  waggon  loads  of  composition  manure  ; 
that  is  to  say,  rich  earth  and  yard  manure 
mixed  in  a  heap,  a  layer  of  each  alternately* 
I  then  harrowed  the  ground  with  an  iron-toothed 
harrow,  until  the  surface  was  mellow,  and  the 
manure  well  mixed  with  the  earth. 

250.  On  the  first  of  July  1  harrowed  the 
gfound  over  several  times,  and  got  the  surface 
in  good  order ;  but,  in  consequence  of  such  late 
ploughing,  I  dared  not  venture  to  cross-ploi^gh, 
for  fear  of  tearing  up  the  sods,  which  were  not 
yet  rotten.  On  the  7th  of  July  I  ridged  the 
ground,  throwing  four  furrows  together,  and 
leaving  the  tops  of  the  ridges  four  feet  asunder, 
and  without  putting  in  any  manure.  T  went 
very  shoal  with  the  plough,  because  deep 
ploughing  would  have  turned  up  the  sods. 

251.  On  the  eighth  of  July  I  sowed  the  seed, 
fn  single  rows  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  on  all 
the  ridges  except  about  eighteen.  On  eight  of 
these  I  sowed  the  seed  on  the  19th  of  Jtily, 
wlien  the  first  sowing  Was  up,  and  very  severely 
attacked  by  the^a ;  and  I  was  fearful  of  losing 
the  whole  of  the  cfop  by  that  insect.  About 
the  last  of  July  there  came  a  shower,  wliich 
gave  the  turnips  a  start ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  August  I  frdnspkmted  eight  of  the  remaining 
Vows,  edrty  in  the  morning.  The  weather  was 
how  verydtyy  and  the  tuOnips  sown  on  die  !9th 
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^     of  July  w^e  just  coming  up.     On  the  10th. of 
August  I  transplanted  the  two  other  rows  at 
nddrday^  and,  in  consequence  of  such  dry  wea- 
ther,  the  tops  all  died:    but,  in  a  few   days, 
began  to  look  green.     And,  in  a  few  weeks, 
those   that  had    been   transplanted  looked  as 
thrifty  as  those  that  had  been  sown. 
.     252.  On  the  10th  of  August  I  regulated  th 
sown  rows,  and  left  the  plants  standing  fro 
six  to  twelve  inches  apart. 

253.  A  part  of  the  seed  I  received  from  you  .^ 
and  a  part  I  had  from  France  a  few  years  ago*  « 
When  I   gathered  the  crop,  the  transplantedL 
turnips  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  that  stoo 
where  they  were  sown. 

254.  The  following  is  the  produce:  Tttr 
hundred  and  two  bushels  on  sixty-Jive  rofi 
ground;  a  crop  arising  from  a  mode  of  cultiv 
tion  for  which.  Sir,  I  feel  very  much  iudebt^^ 
to  you.  This  crop,  as  you  will  perceive,  waists 
but  two  bushels  and  a  fraction  of  Jive  hundr^^ti 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  I  verily  believe,  di^stt, 
on  this  mode  of  cultivation,  an  acre  of  laravd, 
which  will  bring  a  hundred  bushels  of  com  ea^  ^^^s, 
will  produce  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  busk  ^b 
of  the  Ruta  Baga  Turnip. 

255.  Great  numbers  of  my  turnips  weigh  ^^ 
pounds  each.     The  greetis  were  almost  who/// 
destroyed  by  a  caterpillar j  which  1  never  before 
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;  so  that  1  had  no  opportumtynf  trying  the 
1186  of  theqi  as  cattle-food;  but,  gs  to  the  root^ 
battle. and  hogs  eat  it  greedily/  and  cattle  as 
well  ashogs  eat  Up  the  little  bits  that  remain 
attached  to  the  fibres,  when  these  are  cut  from 
the  bnlbs. 

•  256.  I  am  now  selling  these  turnips  at  half  a 
dollar  a  bushel. 

\ .  257.  With  begging  you  to  accept  of  my 
tbanks  for  the  useful  information,  which,  in 
eommon  with  many  others,  I  have  received  from 
jfrpnr.  Treatise  on  this  valuable  plant, 

I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
:»  '  Singleton  Mitchell. 

To  Mr.  William  Cohhett, 
,'   •   JHyde  Park. 

'  258.  P.  S.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the 
Second  Part  of  your  Year's  Residence^  When 
^ill  it  be  published  ? 


;i::- 
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,  ANSWER. 

Hyde  Park,  9th  Dec.  1Q\%. 
Dear  Sir, 

'   250.   Your  letter  has  given  me  very  great 

^lieasure.     You  have  realty  tried  the  thing: 

X 
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you  have  gyren  it  zfair  trial.  Mr.  Toll,  when 
people  said  of  his  borse-faoing  iSy stem,  that  they 
had  tried  it^  and  found  it  not  to  answer,  used 
to  reply:  ''  What  have  they  tried?  all  lies  in 
''  the  little  word  IT." 

260.  You  have  really  tried  it ;  and  very  in* 
teresting  your  account  is.  It  is  a  complete 
answer  to  all  those,  who  talk  about  las$  ^ 
ground  from  four-feet  ridges;  and  especially 
when  we  compare  your  crop  with  that  of  Mr. 
James  Byrd,  of  Flushing ;  whose  ground  was 
prepared  at  an  early  season;  who  manured 
richly ;  who  kept  his  laud  like  a  neat  garden ; 
and»  in  short,  whose  field  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  which  one  can  form  an  idea ; 
but,  whose  ridges  were  about  two  /eet  and  a 
half  Bpnrtf  instead  of  four /(^tf  and  who  had 
three  hundred  and  fifty  busheb  to  the  acre^ 
while  you,  with  all  your  disadvantages  of  late 
ploughing  and  sods  beneath,  had  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  bushels. 

261.  From  so  excellent  a  judge  as  you  are^ 
to  hear  commendation  of  my  little  Treatise^ 
must  naturally  be  very  pleasing  to  me,  as  it  is 
a  proof  that  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  America  without  doing  something  for  it  in 
return.  Your  example  will  be  followed  by 
thousands ;  a  new  and  copious  source  of  human 
sustenance  will  be  opened  to  a  race  of  £"66  and 
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happy  people ;  aad  to  have  been,  though  in  the 
smallest  degree,  ifistnimeBtal  in  the  creating  of 
thifii  source^  will  always  be  a  subject  of  great 
satisfhctiou,  to, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedieUt, 

And  most  humble  servant^ 
Wm.  Cobbett. 
902.  P.  S.  I  shall  to-morrow  send  the  Second 
Part  of  my  Yearns  Residence  to  the  press.    1 
"dare  say  it  will  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 

288.  I  conclude  this  chapter  by  obsenring/ 
tiiat  a  boroughmdnger  hireling,  who  was  actu- 
ally fcA  with  pap,  purchased  by  money  paid  to 
bis  fitter  by  the  minister  PiTT,ybr  writing  and 
putUMng  Kes  against  the  Prince  of  Waks  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
facts  relating  to  which  transaction,  Isdw  in  the 
/iuher^s  own  hand-writing;  this  hireling,  when 
he  heard  of  my  arrival  on  Long  Island,  called 
ft  my  Lemnos,  which  allusion  will,  I  hope^ 
|yroTe  not  to  have  been  wholly  inapt;  for, 
though  my  life  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  unhappy  Philoctetes,  and  though  I  do 
Hot  hold  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  1  do  possess 
mrows;  1  make  them  felt  too  at  a  great  dts^ 
tance,  and»  X  am  not  certain,  that  my  arrows 

x2 
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are  not  destined  to  be  the  only  means  of  d& 
'^troying  the  Trojan  Boroughmonger^. 

264.   Having  introduced  a  Judge  here  by 
name^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  for  the  j  in- 
formation of  my  English  readers,  what  sort  of 
persons  these  Long-Island  Judges  are.     They 
igre,  some  of  them.  Resident  Judges,  and  others 
Circuit  Judges.     They  are  all  gentlemen  of 
-known  ifidependent  fortune^  and  of  known  ex- 
cellent characters  and  understanding.    They.i^ 
ceive  a  mere  acknowledgment  for  their  serrices.; 
and  they  are,  in  all  respects,  liberal  gentlemen. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  beae- 
5]uainted  have  fine  and  most  beautiful  estates^ 
.and  I  am  very  sure,  that  what  each  actually 
'  ejqpends  in  acts  of  hospitality  and  beneisolence 
"Surpasses  what  such  a  man  as  Burroughs  or 
.Richards^  or  Bailey^  or  Grthhs^  or,  indeed^  any 
.of  the  set,  expends  upon  every  thing,  except 
taxes.    Mr.  Judge  Laurence,  who  came- to 

• 

invite  me  to  his  house  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
my  landing  on  the  Island,  keeps  a  house  such 
as  I  never  either  saw  or  heard  of  before.  My 
son  James  went  with  a  message  to  him  a  little 
while  ago,  and,  as  he  shot  his  way  aJong^  he  was 
in  his  shooting  dress.  He  found  a  whole  bouse 
full  of  company,  amongst  whom  were  the  ceks 
brated  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Clinton,  the 
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Governor  of  this  state ;  but,  they  made  him  stay 
and  dine.     Here  was  he,  a  boy,  with  his  rough,, 
shooting  dress  on,  dining  with  Judges,  Sheriffs, 
and  Generals,  and  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
a  Commonwealth  more  extensive,  more  popu- 
lous, and  forty  times  as  rich  as  Scotland ;   a 
Chief  Magistrate  of  very  great  talents^  but  in 
whom  empty  pride  forms  no  ingredient.     Big 
wigs  and  long  robes  and  supercilious  airs,  are 
necessary  only  when  the  object  is  to  deceive 
and  overawe  the  people.     I'll  engage  that  to 
supply  Judge  Laurence's  house  that  one  week 
required  a  greater  sacrifice  of  animal  life  than- 
merciful  Gibbs'is  kitchen  demands  in  a  year: 
but,-  then,   our  hearty  and  liberal  neighbour 
never  deals  in  human  sacrifices. 


1 
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CHAP.  Vlh 


POTATOES. 


365.  I  HAVE  made  no  exparimeate  as  to  tbia 
root,  and  I  am  now  about  to  offer  my  opinmia 
as  to  the  mode  of  cnltivatiog  it  But,  so  Daacb 
has  be^n  said  and  writtea  agaimi  im  on  accoani 
of  wy  scouting  the  idea  of  this  root  being  pco* 
per  as  foodf4jr  J9uui,  I  will,  out  of  respect  fiwr 
public  opinion,  here  state  my  reasomi  for  tbiak- 
ing  that  the  Potatoe  is  a  root,  foarse  Mom  «Mi» 
less. 

9 

260.  When  I  published  some  articles  upon 
this  subject,  in  £ngland,  1  was  attacked  by  the 
Irish  writers  with  as  much  fury  as  the  New- 
foundlanders attack  people  who  speak  against 
the  Pope ;  and  with  a  great  deal  less  reason ; 
for,  to  attack  a  system,  which  teaches  people  to 
fill  their  bellies  with  fish  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  might  appear  to  be  dictated  by  malice 
against  the  sellers  of  the  fish ;  whereas,  my  at- 
tack upon  Potatoes,  was  no  attack  upon  the 
sons  of  St  Patrick,  to  whom,  on  the  contrary^ 
I  wished  a  better  sort  of  diet  to  be  afforded. 
NcTertheless,  I  was  told,  in  the  Irish  papersi 
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not  that  1  was  ^/ool:  that  might  have  been 
ratianal;  but,  when  1  was,  by  these  zealous 
Hibeinians,  called  a  liar,  a  slanderer,  a  viper, 
and  was  reminded  of  all  my  political  sins,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that,  to  use  an  Irish 
Peeress's  expression  with  r^ard  to  her  Lord, 
there  was  a  little  of  the  Potatoe  sprouting  out 
of  their  head. 

267.  These  rude  attacks  upon  me  even  wem 
all  nameless,  however ;  and,  with  nameless  ad- 
versaries I  do  not  like  to  join  battle.  Of  one 
titing  I  atn  very  glad;  and  that  is,  that  the 
Irish  do  not  like  to  live  upon  what  their  accom- 
plished countryman  Doctor  Drennan^  calb 
^'  Irdand's  lazy  root''  There  is  more  sound 
political  philosophy  in  that  poem  than  in  all  the 
MormouS  pilefe)  of  Plowden  and  Musgrave. 
"When  I  catled  it  a  lazy  root ;  when  I  satyrized 
tlie  use  of  it ;  the  Irish  seemed  to  think,,  that 
fteir  national  honour  was  touched.  But,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  that  it  is  not  taste,  but  necessity^ 
which  makes  them  mess-mates  with  the  pig; 
Ibr  when  they  come  to  this  country ;  they  in- 
variably prefer  to  their  *'  favourite  rooi,*'  not 
dnly  fowls,  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys,  but  erea 
tile  flesh  of  o^ren,  pigs  and  sheep  f 

268.  In  Id  15,  I  wrote  an  article,  which  t 
will  here  insett,  because  it  contains  my  opinions 
upon  this  subject.    And  when  I  have  done 
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th^tt,  I  will  add  some  calculations  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  an  acre  of  wjieat  and  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  The  article  was  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Agrictdturol  Magazine;  and 
WM  in  the  following  words* 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Ma- 
gazine. 

Sir/  .     ^ 

.  ,269.  In  an  article  of  your  Magazine  for  the^ 
month  of  September  last,   on  the  subject  .o 
my  Letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  an  article  witfa». 
which,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  reaspn  to. 
very  proud,  you  express  your  dissent  with  m 
ypon  ^ome  matters,  and  particularly  relative. 
potatoes.    The  passage  to  which  I  allude,  is  i 
these  words :  ^'  As  to  a  former  diatribe  of  hi 
'^  on  Potatoes,  we  regarded  it  as  a  pleasant 
''  ample  of  argument  for  argument's  sake ; 
^^  an  agreeable  jumble  of  truth  and  of  menta^^ 
"  rambling." 

270.  Now,  Sir,  1  da  assure  you,  that  I  nev^^ 
was  more  serious  in  my  life,  than  when  I  wjrot^ 
the  essay,  or,  rather,  casually  made  the  o 
servati^ns  against  the  cultivation  ,and  use 
this  wone  than  tLseless.  root.    If  it  was  ai^um^o.  ^ 
for  argument's  sake,  no  one,  that  I  can  recoUecC:^ 
ever  did  me  the  honour  to  show  that  the  aijgi^^ 
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lent  was  fallacious.    I  think  it  a  subject  of 
reat  importance ;  1  regard  the  praises  of  this 
M>t  and  tlie  preference  given  to  it  before  corn, 
nd  even  some  other  roots,  to  have  arisen  from 
.sort  of  monkey-like  imitation. .  It  has  become, 
f  late  years,  the  fashion  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
Dtatoes,  as  it  has  been  to  admire  the  writings 
f  Milton  and  Shakespear.    God,  almighty  and 
11  /ore-seeing f.  first  pern^ittii^  his  chief  c^ngel 
>  be  disposed  to  rebel  against  him ;  his. per-: 
litting  him  to  enlist  whole  squadrons  of  angels 
pd^r  hin  banners;  his  permitting  this  host,  to 
ome  a^d  dispute .  with.  him_the  throne  of 
pl^ven;  his  permitting  the  contest  to  be  longj 
jd^  ;at.one;tirae,  doubtful;  his  permitting.the 
eyils  to  bring  cannon  into  this  battle  in  the 
louds;  his  permitting  .one  devil  or^  angel, ^I 
drget  which,  to  be  split  down  the  middle,  from 
:own  to  crotch,  as  we.  split  a  pig;  his  per- 
ittingthe  two  halves,  intestines  and  all,  to.  go 
ap,  up  together  again,  and  become  a  peifect. 
;Kly ;  his,  then,  causing  all  the  devil  host  to  be, 
iqibled  head-long  down  into. a  place  called, 
[ell,  of  the  local  situation  of  which  no. man 
ll[i;hc(Ve  an  idea.;  his  causing  gates  (iron^tes. 
K>)  to  be  erected  to  keep  the  devil  in;  his  per- 
itting  him  to  get  out,  nevertheless,  and  to, 
ytae  and. destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
18  new  creation ;  his  causing  bis  son  to  take  a- 
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pair  of  compasses  out  of  a  drawer,  to  trace  tb^ 
form  of  the  earth :  all  this,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Milton's  poem,  is  such  barbarous 
trash,  so  outrageously  offensive  to  reason  and 
to  common  sense,  that  one  is  naturally  led  to 
wonder  how  it  can  have  been  tolerated  by  a 
people,  amongst  whom  astronomy,  navigatioUt 
and  chemistry  are  understood.  But,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  turn  up  the  eyes,  when  Paradise 
Lost  is  mentioned ;  and,  if  you  fail  herein  you 
want  taste;  you  want^'fM^^f9i#  eren,  if  you  do 
not  admire  this  absurd  and  ridiculous  stuffy 
when,  if  one  of  your  relations  were  to  write  a 
letter  in  the  same  strain,  you  would  send  him 
to  a  road-house  and  take  his  estate.  It  is  the 
sacrificing  of  reason  to  fashion.  And  as  to  the 
other  **  Divine  Bard,"  the  case  is  still  more  pr<H 
▼oking.  After  his  ghosts,  witches,  sorcema, 
fairies,  and  monsters;  after  his  bombast  and 
puns  and  smut,  which  appear  to  have  been  not 
much  relished  by  his  comparatively  rude  con- 
tmporaries,  had  had  their  full  swing;  after 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  ex* 
pended  upon  embellishing  his  works;  afltep 
numerous  commentators  and  engravers  and 
painters  and  booksellers  had  got  fat  upon  tbe 
tmde ;  Bkearjnhilees  had  been  held  in  honour  of 
his  tHemory ;  at  a  time  when  there  were  men, 
otherwise  of  apparently  good  sense,  who  were 
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what  was  aptly  enough  termed  8MMpiA)M9iiad. 
At  this  very  mome&t  an  occarrence  took  place, 
which  must  have  pat  an  end,  for  ever,  to  thiis 
MtioBal  folly,  had  it  not  been  kept  np  by 
in&taation   and    obstinacy   without   parallel* 
Young  Ikeland,  I  think  his  name  was  Wil- 
liam, no  matter  from  what  motive^  though  I 
never  could  see  any  harm  in  his  tnotive,  and 
have  always  thought  him  a  man  most  linjustly' 
and  brutally  used.    No  matter,  however,  wfilit 
were  the  inducing  circumstances,  or  thettibtivMr, 
hiS  did  write,  and  bring  forth,  as  being  Shake*- 
pear's,  some  plajfi^  a  prater,  and  a  hwJitter. 
The  leaivied  men  of  England,  Ireland  and  8cot« 
land  met  to  examine  these  performsmces.  Some 
Jbmbtedj-^  few  dennd;  bnt,  the  far  greater  pitff, 
amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Park,  Dr.  WharI^k, 
and  Mr.  Qbohge  Chalmers,  deelMred,  hi  Hie 
QMSt  positive  terms,  that  nd  man  ha  Shakupiat 
could  have  written  those  thi»^.    There  waif  k 
dimsioH ;  but  this  division  arose  mof(^  itthh  a 
suspieion  of  some  trick,  than  from  any  thing  to 
be  urged  s^ainst  the  merit  of  the  writings.   The 
plays  went  so  for  as  to  be  ACTED.    Long 
iiste  of  subscribers   appeared   to  the  work. 
And,  in  short,  it  was  decided,  iki  the^  most 
unequivocal  manner,  that  this  young  man  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  had  wtritten  so  netitif  Kkt 
Skukupear,  Aat  a  majority  cf  the  learned  and 
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critical -dasses  of  the  nation  most  firmly  belie?- 
ed  the  writings  to  be  Shakespear's ;  and,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  if  Mr.  Ireland  had 
been  able  to  keep  his  secret,  they  would  hare 
passed  for  Shakespear's  'till  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  whole  heap  of  trash  will,  by  the  oa- 
tural  good^ense  of  the  nation,  be  consigned  to 
eyeriasting; oblivion ;  and,  indeed,  as  folly  ever 
doate  on  a  darling,  it  is  very  likely,  that  these 
last  found  productions  ,Qf  ''  wr  immortal  banT: 
would  have  been  r^arded  ^b  his  best.  Yet,  ia 
spite  of  all  this ;  in  spite  of  what  one  would 
have  thought  was  sufficient  to  make  .blind 
people  see,  the.fiaisbion  has  been  kept  up;. and,' 
wfafat  excites  something  mare  than  ridicule  and. 
contempt,  Mr.  Ireland,  whose  writings  .bad. 
been  taken  for  Shakespear's,  was,  when,  he 
made  the  discovery ,  treated  as  an  impostor  and: 
a  cheat,  and  hunted  dovm  with  as  much  ran* 
cour  as  if  he  had  written  against  the  buying, 
and  selling  of  seats  in  Parliament.  The  learned 
men ;  the  sage  critics ;  the  Shakespear-mad folks ; 
were  all  so  ashamed^  that  they  endeavoured  to^ 
draw  the  public  attention  from  themselves  to 
the  young  man.  It  was  of  his  impositions  that, 
they  now  talked,  apd  not  of  t^ieir  oum  foXfy.^ 
When  the  witty  clown,  mentioned  in  Don 
Quixote,  put  the  nuncio's  audience  to  shame 
by  pulling  the  real  pig  out  from  under  his- 
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cloak,  we  do  not  find  that  that  audiwee  werci 
like  our  learned  men,  so  unjust  as  to  pursue 
him  with  reproaches  and  with  every  act  that  a 
Tindictive  mind  can  suggest  They  perceived 
how  foolish  they  had  been,  they  hung  dawn 
their  heads  in  silence,  and,  I  dare  say,  would 
not  easily  be  led  to  admire  the  mountebank 
again.   . 

•  271.  It  is  fashion^  Sir,  to  which  in  these 
most  striking  instances,  sense  and  reason  have 
yielded;  and  it  is  to  fashion  that  the  potatoe 
owes  its  general  cultivation  and  use.  If  you 
aak  me  whether  fashion  can  possibly  make  « 
MUian.  prefer  one  sort  of  diet  to  another,  I  ask 
j.ou  what  it  is  that  can  make  a  nation  adnwe 
jShakespear?  What  is  it  that  can  make  them 
call  him  a  ''  Divine  Bard,"  nine-tenths  of  whose 
^prks  are  made  up  of  such  trash  as  no  decent 
man,  now-a-days,  would  not  be  ashamed;  and 
even  afraid,  to  put  his  name  to  ?  What  can 
.make  an  audience  in  London  sit  and  hear,  atid 
even  applaud,  under  the  name  of  Shak/espear, 
.what  they  would  hoot  off  the  stage  in  a  moment, 
if  it  came  forth  under  any  other  name  ?  WheA 
Iblly  has  once  given  the  fashion  she  is  a^  very 
persevering  dame.  An  American  writi^r,  whose 
Iname  is  George  Dorsey,  I  believe,  and. who 
has  recently  pubUshed  a  pamphlet,  called,  *'The 
*/  IJnited  States  and  England,  &cj.:-  being. a 
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reply  to  an  attack  on  the  morals  and  goyem" 
nait  and  Jeaniing  of  the  Americans^  in  the 
*^  Quarterly  Review,"  states,  as  matter  of /w> 
tifieatian,  that  the  People  of  America  8^ 
with  delight  to  see  the  plays  of  Shakespear, 
whom  they  claim  as  their  cmmtryman;  an  ho- 
nour, if  it  be  disputed,  of  which  I  will  make 
any  of  them  a  voluntary  surrender  of  my  share. 
Now,  Sir,  what  can  induce  the  American  to  sit 
and  hear  with  delight  the  dialogues  of  Falstaff 
and  Poius,  and  Dame  Quickely  and  Doll  Teaf- 
•beet?  What  can  restrain  them  from  pelting 
Parson  Hugh,  Justice  Shallow,  Bardolph,  and 
the  whole  crew  off  the  stage  ?  What  can  make 
them  endure  a  ghost  cap-drpie^  a  prince,  wko» 
tot  justice  sake,  pursues  his  uncle  and  his  mo^ 
tber,  and  who  stabs  an  old  gentleman  in  sporl; 
and  cries  out ''  dead  for  a  ducat !  dead  T  What 
can  they  find  to  **  debghf*  them  in  punning 
clownsi  in  ranting  heroes,  in  sorcerers,  ghoeta^ 
witches,  fairies,  monsters,  sooth-sayers,  dream- 
ers ;  in  incidents  6ut  of  nature,  in  scenes  moat 
nnnecessarily  bloody.  How  they  must  be  da^ 
lighted  at  the  story  of  Lear  putting  the  qnea* 
tion  to  bis  daughters  of  which  laved  him  maei, 
and  then  dividiiig  his  kingdom  among  them, 
aeecrding  to  their  prqfenicns  of  love;  how  de^ 
lighted  to  see  the  fiemtastical  disguise  of  Edgar, 
the  ti^emdmg  omt  Gloucester's  eyes,  and  the  trick 
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by  which  it  is  pretended  he  was  made  to  be^ 
lieve,  thiut  he  had  actually  fidleo  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff!  How  they  mast  be  delighted  to 
aee  the  stage  filled  with  green  boughs,  like  a 
coppice,  as  in  Macbeth,  or  streaming  like  a 
slaughter-house,  as  in  Titus  Andronicus !  How 
the  young  girls  in  America  must  be  tickled 
with  delight  at  the  dialogues  in  Troilus  and 
Cresttda,  and  more  especially  at  the  pretty  ob^ 
servations  of  the  Nurse,  I  think  it  is,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  I  But,  it  is  the  same  all  through  the 
work.  I  know  of  one  other,  and  anJy  one  others 
booky  so  obscene  as  this ;  and,  if  I  were  to  judge 
from  the  high  &vour  in  which  these  two  books 
seem  to  stand,  [  should  conclude,  that  wild  and 
improbable  fiction,  bad  principles  of  morality 
and  politicks,  obscurity  in  meaning,  bombas* 
tical  language,  forced  jokes,  puns,  and  smut^ 
were  fitted  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  1 
do  not  thus  judge.  It  is  fasiiam.  These  books 
are  in  &shion.  Every  one  is  ashamed  not  to 
be  in  the  fiEushion.  It  is  the  fashion  to  extol 
potatoes,  and  to  eat  potatoes.  Every  one  joins 
in  extolling  potatoes,  and  all  the  world  like 
potatoes,  or  pretend  to  like  them,  which  is  the 
same  thing  in  effect. 

272.  [n  those  memorable  years  of  wisdoiq^ 
1800  and  1801,  you  can  remember,  I  dare  say» 
the  grave  discussions  in  Parliament  about  pota- 
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toes.  It  was  proposed  by  some  one  to  make  a 
law  to  encourage  the  growth  of  them;  and,  if 
the  Bill  did  not  pass,  it  was,  I  believe.  Owing 
to  the  ridicule  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  threw 
upon  that  whole  system  of  petty  l^islation. 
WHl  it  be  believed,  in  another  century,  that  the 
law'^vers  of  a  great  nation  actually  passed  a 
law  to  compel  people  to  eat  pollard  in  their 
bread,  and  that,  too,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
degrading  or  punishing^  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  said  people  good  by  adding  to  the 
quantity  of  bread  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ?  Will 
this  be  believed?  In  every  bushel  of  wheat 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  flour ^  suited  to 
the  appetite  and  the  stomach  of  man ;  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  pollard  and  bran;  suited 
to  the  appetite  and  stomach  of  pigs;  cows,  and 
sheep.  But  the  parliament  of  the  years  of  wis* 
dom  wished  to  cram  the  whole  down  the  throat 
of  man,  together  with  the  flour  of  other  grain. 
And  what  was  to  become  of  the  pigs,  cows, 
and  sheep?  Whence  were  the  pork,  butter;  and 
miitton  to  come  ?  And  were  not  these  articles 
of  human  food  as  well  as  bread  ?  The  truth  is,, 
that  pollard,  bran,  and  the  coarser  kinds' of 
grain,  when  given  to  cattle,  make  these  cattle 
fkt;  but  when  eaten  by  man  make  him  lean  and 
weak.  And  yet  this  bill  actually  became  a 
law! 
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273.. That  period  of  wisdom  \¥as  alsb  the 
period  of  the  potatoe-mania.  Bulk  was  the 
only  thing  sought  after;  and,  it  is  a  real  feet, 
that  Pitt  did  suggest  the  making  of  6^^  out  of 
straw.  Bulk  was  all  that  was  looked  after.  If 
the  scarcity  had  continued  a  year  longer,  I 
should  not  have  been  at  all  surprized,  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  feed  the  people  at  rack  and 
manger.  But,  the  Potatoe  I  Oh !  What  a 
bksskig  to  man !  Lord  Grenville,  at  a  birth- 
day dinner  given  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
used  not  a  morsel,  of  bread,  but,  instead  of  it, 
MtH^potatoe  cakes^  though  he  had,  I  dare  say, 
a. plenty  of  lamb,  poultry,  pig,  &c.  All  of 
which  had  been  fatted  upon  com  or  meal,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Yes,  Sir,  potatoes  will  do 
yery  well,  along  with  plenty  of  animal  food, 
which  has  Yieea  fatted  an  something  better  than 
potatoes.  But,  when  you  and. I  talk  of  the  use 
of  them,  we  must  consider  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light. 

274.  The  notion  is,  that  potatoes  are  cheaper 
than  wheat^/2cmr.  This  word  cheap  is  not  quite 
expressive  enough, .but  it  will  do  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  I  shall  consider  the  cost .  of 
potatoes,  in  a  family,  compared  with  that  of 
flour.  It  will  be  best  to  take  the  simple  case 
of  the  labouring  man. 
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275.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  fine  floar,  at 
Botley,  is,  at  this  time,  IC^.  The  weight  is 
50  lbs.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  2s.0tL 
They  are  just  now  dug  up,  and  are  at  the 
cheapest  A  bushel  of  potatoes  which  are  meo' 
sured  by  a  large  bushel,  weighs  about  00  lbs. 
dirt  and  all,  for  they  are  sold  unwashed.  Allow 
4  lbs.  for  dirt,  and  the  weights  are  equal.  Wd^l, 
then,  here  is  toiling  Dick  Mith  his  four  bnsheh 
of  potatoes,  and  John  with  his  bushel  of  floiur. 
But,  to  be  fair,  I  must  allow,  that  the  relatite 
price  is  not  always  so  much  in  fisiirour  of  flour. 
Yet,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  upon 
an  average,  five  bushels  of  potatoes  do  coit  as 
much  9B  one  bushel  of  flour.  You  know  Tcry 
well,  that  potatoes  in  London,  sell  for  1  li.'  and 
sometimes  for  2d.  a  pound;  liiat  is  to  «ay, 
sometimes  for  1/.  7s.  6d.  and  79ometimeB -for 
21.  155.  the  five  bushels.  This  is  notorious. 
Every  reader  knows  it.  And  did  you  evtr 
bear  of  a  bushel  of  flour  selling  for  2/.  ISt. 
Monstrous  to  think  of!  And  yet  the  trades- 
man's  wife,  looking  narrowly  to  every  halfpenny; 
trudges  away  to  the  potatoe  shop  to  get  Ave  or 
six  pounds  of  this  wretched  root  for  Ihe  pms 
pose  of  saving  flour  t  She  goes  and  gives  IM 
for  ten  pounds  of  potatoes,  when  she  might  bey 
five  pounds  of  flour  witii  the  same  motieyi 
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Before  her  potatoes  come  to  the  table,  they  are, 
eren  in  imlk^  less  than  5  lbs.  or  even  3  lbs.  of  flour 
made  into  a  pudding.  Try  the  experiment 
yourself  Sir,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  ap- 
precwte  the  economjf  of  this  .dame. 

270.  But,  to  return  to  Dick  and  John ;  the 
temer  has  got  his  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
the  lati^  his^  bu&rhel  of  flour.  I  shall,  by  and  by, 
faave  to  observe  upon  the  stock  that  Dick  must 
lay  in,  and  upon  the  stowage  that  he  must  have ; 
bat,  at  present,  we  will  trace  these  two  com- 
modities in  their  way  to  the  mouth  and  in  their 
cdbets  upon  those  who  eat  them.  Dick  has 
got  five  bushels  at  once,  because  he  could  have 
tfiem  a  litde  cheaper.  John  may  have  his  Peek 
or  ^aSon  ^f  flour :  for  that  has  a  fixed  and  in* 
diaorimiaating  price.  It  requires  no  trick  in 
dealing,  no  judgn^nt,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ff>ots,  which  may  be  wet^  or  hollow^  or  kotf 
#our  may  be  sent  for  by  any  child  able  to  carry 
tfae4]uaBtity  wanted.  Ho wever,  reckoning  Dick's 
taxmble  and  time  nothing  in  getting  home  his 
five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  supposing  him  to 
hmve  got  the  right  sort,  a^^^ne  sort,"  which  he 
can  hardly  fail  of,  indeed,  since  the  whole  nation 
k^now  full  of  "  fine  sort,"  let  us  now  see  how 
hiegoes  to  work  to  consume  them.  He  has  a 
piece  of  bacon  upon  the  rack,  but  he  must 
have  some  potatoes  too.    On  goes  the  pot^  but 
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there  it  may  as  well  bang,  for  we  shall  find  it  in 
continual  requisition.  For  this  time  the  meat  and 
roots  Iboil  together.  But,  what  is  Dick  to*  have 
for  supper?  Bread?  No.  He  shall  not  have 
bread,  unless  he  will  have  bread  for  dinner. 
Put  on  the  Pot  again  for  supper.  .  Up  an  hour 
before  day  light  and  on  with  the  pot.  Fill  your 
luncheon-bagy.Dick:  nothing  is  so  relishing  and 
so  strengthening  out  in  the  harvest-field,  or 
ploughing  on  a  bleak  hill  in  winter,  as  a  cold 
potatoe.  But,  be  sure,  Dick,  to  wrap  your  bag 
well  up  in  your  clothes^  during  winter,  or, 
when  you  come  to  lunch,  you  may,;  to  yaor 
great  surprise,  find  your  food  transformedriiita 
pebbles.  Home  goes  merry  Dick,  and  on  goes 
the  pot  again.  Thus  .1095  times  in  the  year 
Dick's  pot  must  boil.  This  is,  at  least,:  a  thpa- 
sand  times  oftener  than  with  a  bread,  and  meat 
diet.  Once  a  week  baking  and  once  a  week 
boiling,  is  as  much  as  a  farm  house  used  to  re* 
quire.  There  must  be  some  fuel  consumed  in 
winter  for  warmth.  But  here  are,  at  the  least, 
500  fires  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  these  pqta- 
toes,  and,  at  a  penny  a  fire,  the  amount  is  moire 
than  would  purchase  four  bushels  of  flour, 
which  would  make  288  lbs.  of  bread,  which  at 
7  lbs.  of  bread  a  day,  would  keep  John's  family 
in  bread  for  41  days  out  of  the  365.  This  J  state 
as  a  fact  challenging  contradiction,   that,  ex- 
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elusive  of  the  extra  lahaur^  occasioned  by  th6 
cookery  of  potatoes,  the  fuel  required,  in  a 
year,  for  a  bread  diet,  would  cost,  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  more  than  would  keep  a  family, 
even  in  baker's  bread  for  41  days  in  the  yeslr, 
at  the  rate  of  71  lbs.  of  bread  a  day. 

277.  John,  on  the  contrary,  lies  and  sleeps, 
on  Sunday  morning 'till  about  7  o'clock.  He 
then-gets  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  or  cheese,  if 
be  has  either.  The  mill  gives  him  his  bushel 
of  flour  in  a  few*  minutes.  His  wife  has  baked 
during  the  week.  He  has  a  pudding  on  Stin^ 
day,  and  another  batch  of  bread,  before  the 
next  Sunday.  The  moment  he  is  up,  he  is  off 
to  his  stable,  or  the  field,  or  the  coppice.  His 
breakfast  and  luncheon  are  in  his  bag.  In  spite 
of  frost  he  finds  them  safe  and  sound.  They 
give  him  heart,  and  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  day.  His  56  lbs.  of  flour,  with  the  aid  of 
2rf.  in  yeast,  bring  him  72  lbs.  of  breiad ;  while, 
after  the  dirt  and  peelings  and  waste  are  de- 
ducted, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Dick's 
300  lbs.  of  potatoes  bring  200  lbs.  of  even  this 
"watery  diet  to  his  lips.  It  is  notorious,  that  in 
a  pound  of  clean  potatoes  there  are  1 1  ounces 
of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  earthy  matter,  an 
ounce  ofjibrous  and  strawey  stuff,  and  I  know 
not  what  beside^.  The  t£;a/4^  can  do  Dick  no 
good,  but  he  must  swallow  these  11  ounces  of 
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water  in  every  pound  of  potatoeil*  HoW  fu 
earth  and  straw  may  tend  to  fiitten  or  streagthM 
cunning  Dick,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  certain,  that,  while  he  is  eating  as  much  of 
potatoe  as  is  equal  in  nutriment  to  1  lb.  of  bread, 
he  must  swallow  about  14  oz.  of  water,,  earth, 
straw,  &c.  for,  down  they  must  go  altogether, 
like  the  Parliament's  bread  in  the  years  of 
wisdom,  1800  and  1801.  But,  suppose  every 
pound  of  potatoes  to  bring  into  Dick's  stomach 
a  6th  part  in  nutritious  matter,  including  in 
the  gross  pound  all  the  dirt,  eyes,  peeling,  and 
other  inevitable  waste.  Divide  his  gross  300 lbs. 
by  6,  and  you  will  find  him  with  .50  lbs,  of  nu- 
tritious  matter  for  the  same  sum  that  John  has 
laid  out  in  72  lbs.  of  nutritious  matter,  besides 
the  price  of  288  lbs.  of  bread  in  a  year,  which 
Dick  lays  out  in  extra  fuel  for  the  eternal  boil- 
ings of  his  pot.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his 
cheeks  are  like  two  bits  of  loose  leather,  while 
he  is  pot-bellied,  and  weak  as  a  cat  ?  In  order 
to  get  half  a  pound  of  nutritious  matter  into 
him,  he  must  swallow  about  50  ounces  of 
water,  earth,  and  straw.  Without  ruminating 
(acuities  bow  is  he  to  bear  this  cramming? 

278.  But,  Dick's  disadvantages  do  not  stop 
here.  He  must  lay  in  his  store  at  the  b^inning 
of  winter,  or  he  must  buy  through  the  nose. 
And,  where  is  he  to  find  stowage?    He  has  no 
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caTes.  He  may  pie  them  in  the  garden,  if  be 
Ins  none;  but,  he  must  not  open  the  pie  m 
frosty  weather.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed, 
that  a  full  tenth  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  destroyed, 
upon  an  average  of  years,  by  the  frost.  His 
wife,  or  stout  daughter,  cannot  ga  out  to  work 
to  help  to  earn  the  means  of  buying  potatoes. 
She  must  stay  at  home  to  bail  the  pat^  the  ever- 
iMting  pot !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cold 
iimer.  No  such  thing  as  women  sitting  down  on 
%  hay-cock,  or  a  shock  of  wheat,  to  their  dinner, 
leady  to  jump  up  at  the  approach  of  the  shower. 
Home  tley  must  tramp,  if  it  be  three  miles,  to 
the  fire  that  ceaseth  not^  and  the  pot  as  black 
as  Satan.  No  wonder,  that  in  the  brigiitest 
and  busiest  seasons  of  the  year,  you  see  ^'om 
mwvj  cottage  door,  staring  out  at  you,  as  ycm 
pass,  a  smoky-capped,  greasy-heeled  woman. 
The  pot,  which  keeps  her  at  home,  also  gives 
lier  the  colour  of  the  chimney,  while  long  inac- 
tivity swells  her  heels. 

.  279.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  quite  serious  in  these 
my  reasons  against  the  use  of  this  root,  as  food 
fe»  man.  As  food  for  other  anunals,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cost,  1  know  it  to  be  the  worst  of 
all  roots  that  [  know  any  thing  of;  but,  that  is 

■ 

VDother. question.  I  have  here  been  speaking 
#f  it  as  food  for  man ;  and,  if  it  be  more  expen- 
sive than  flaivr  to  the  labourer  m  the  country^ 
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who,  at  any  mte,  can  stow  it  io  pies,  what  most 
it  be  to  tradesman's  and  artizan's  Bstniilies  in 
taumSj  who  can  lay  in  no  store,  and  who  must 
buy  by  the  ten  pound  or  quarter  of  a  humfaied 
at  a  time?  When  broad-faced  Mrs.  Wilkins 
tells  Mrs.  Tomkins,  that,  so  that  she  has  '^  a 
\^potatoe*'  for  her  dinner,  she  does  not  care  a  fat' 
thing  for  breads  1  only  laugh,  knowing  that  she 
will  twist  down  a  half  pound  of  beef  with  her 
'^  potatoe,"  and  has  twisted  down  half  a  pound 
of  buttered  toast  in  the  morning,  and  means  to 
do  the  same  at  tea  time  without  prejudice  to 
her  supper  and  grog.  But  when  Mrs.  Torakios 
gravely  answers,  "  yes,  Ma'am,  there  is  nothing 
'^  like  a  potatoe;  it  is  such  a,  saving  in  a  fSaLmily;" 
I  really  should  not  be  very  much  out:of  humour 
to  see  the  tete-^-t^e  broken  up  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  broom-stick. 

280.  However,  Sir,  I  am  talking  to  you  now, 
and,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  there  can  be  any 
impropriety  in  it,  1  now  call  upon  you  to  show, 
that  T  am  really  wrong  in  my  notions  upon  this 
subject;  and  this,  I  think  you  are,  in  some 
sort  bound  to  do,  seeing  that  you  have,  in  s 
public  manner,  condemned  them. 

281.  But,  there  remains  a  very  important 
part  of  the  subject  yet  undiscussed.  For, 
though  you  should  be  satisfied,  that  300  lbs.  of 
potatoes  are  not,  taking  every  thing  into  consi- 
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deration,  more  than  equal  to  about  30  lbs.  of 
flour,  you  may  be  of  opinion,  that  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  bulk  of  the  crops  is,  in  favour  of 
potatoes,  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  this.  I  think  this  is  already  clearly  enough 
settled  by  the  relative  prices  of  the  contending 
commodities;  for,  if  the  quantity  of  produce 
was  on  the  side  of  potatoes,  their  price  would 
be  in' proportion. 

•  282.  [  have  heard  of  enormous  crops  of  po- 
tatoes; as  high,  I  believe,  as  10  tons  grow 
upon  an  acre.*  1  have  heard  of  14  sacks  of 
wheat  upon  an  acre.  I  never  saw  above,  10 
grow  upon  an  acre.  The  average  crop  of  wheat 
18  £^)Out  24  bushels,  in  this  part  of  England, 
and  the  average  crop  of  potatoes  about  6  tons. 
Tlie  weight  of  the  wheat  1,440  lbs.  and  that  of 
the  potatoes  13,440  lbs.  Now;  then,  if  I  am 
r%ht  in  what  has  been  said  above,  this  hulk  of 
potatoes  barely  keeps  place  with  that  of  the 
wheat ;  for,  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  does  not  make 
56  lbs.  oi  flour  J  it  weighs  60  lbs.  and  leaves 
pollard  and  bran  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Then,  as  to  the  cost:  the  ground  must  be 
equally  good.  The  seed  is  equally  expensive. 
But  the  potatoes  must  be  cultivated  during 
their  growth.  The  expense  of  digging  and 
.^cortage  and  stowage  is  not  less  than  2/.  an  acre 
at  present  prices.     The  expense  of  reaping, 
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kousiDg,  and  threshing  is^  at  pi esent  pncen^  lOt. 
less.  The  potatoes  leave  no  straw.y  the  wheaft 
leaves  straw,  stubble,  and  g^eaniogs  for  piflpi* 
The  straw  is  worth,  at  least,  3L  an  acre,  at  pni^ 
seat  prices.  It  is,  besides,  absohttely  neceaiorj^ 
It  litters,  in  conjunction  with  other  straw,  mU 
sorts  of  cattle;  it  sometimes  helps  to  feed  them; 
it  covers  half  the  buildings  in  the  kingdont; 
and  makes  no  small  part  of  the  people's  beds. 
The  potatoe  is  a  robber  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
It  largely  takes  from  the  farm-yard,  and  returmi 
little,  or  nothing  to  it ;  it  robs  the  land 
than  any  other  plant  or  root,  it  robs  the 
of  their  time,  their  fuel,  and  their  health  ;  aiad^ 
I  agree  fully  with  Monsieur  Tissot,  that  it 
robs  them  of  tbeir  mental  powers. 

283.  I  do  not  deny,  that  it  is  a  pleasftsl 
enough  thing  to  assist  in  sending  down  luaty^ 
Mrs.  Wilkins's  good  half-pound  of  fint  roast- 
beef.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  virater,  earth,  and 
straw^  can  do  her  no  harm ;  but,  whea  I  tee  a 
poor,  little,  pale-£siced,  life-less,  pot-bellied  hoy 
peeping  out  at  a  cottage  door,  where  I  ought  to 
meet  with  health  and  vigour,  I  cannot  help 
cursing  the  fashion,  which  has  given  such  ge- 
neral u^e  to  this  root,  as  food  for  man.  How- 
ever, I  must  say,  that  the  chief  ground  of  my 
antipathy  to  this  root  is,  that  it  tends  to  dSsioie 
the  cQnmion  people^  as  every  thing  does,  which 
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hai^  thrir  mode  of  living  to  be  nearw  that  of 
Oittle.  The  man  and  his  pig,  in  the  potatoe 
qFstem,  live  pretty  much  upon  the  same  diet, 
•Qd  e^t  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and  out  of 
oettrly  the  9ame  utensil.  The  same  eternally* 
boiling  pot  cooks  their  common  mess.  Man, 
being  master,  sits  at  the  first  table  t  but,  if  his 
fellow-feeder  comes  after  him,  he  will  not  fatten^ 
&ough  be  will  live  upon  the  same  diet.  Mr. 
CuRWEii  found  potatoes  to  supply  the  place  of 
hay,  being  fii'st  well  cooked;  but,  they  did  not 
supply  the  place  of  oats ;  and  yet  fashion  has 
made  people  belieye,  that  they  are  capable  of 
Mpplying  the  place  of  bread/  it  is  notorious, 
that  nothing  vnW  fatten  on  potatoes  alone.  Car* 
rots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  will,  in  time,  fatten 
lAeep  and  oxen,  and,  some  of  them,  pigs ;  but, 
vpon  potatoes  aione,  no  animal  that  1  ever  heard 
of  will  fatten.  And  yet,  the  greater  part,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  roots  and  plants  here 
mentioned,  will  yield,  upon  ground  of  the  same 
qnality,  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  a  crop  as 
potatoes,  and  will,  too,  for  a  long  while,  set  the 
frosts  at  defiance. 

284.  If,  Sir,  you  do  me  the  honour  to  read 
this  letter,  1  shall  have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of 
your  time;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  much  im« 
portance  in  rural  economy,  and  therefore,  can- 
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not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  you.  I  will  not 
assume  the  sham  modesty  to  suppose,  that  my 
manner  of  treating  it  makes  me  unworthy-oC  an 
answer;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  be 
disappointed  unless  you  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  prove  to  me,  that  [  am  in  error. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  Servant, 
Wm.  Cobbett. 


285.  Now,  observe,  1  never  received  any 
answer  to  this.  Much  abuse.  New  torrents  of 
abuse;  and,  in  language  still  more  venomous 
than  the  former;  for  nou;  the  Milton  and  Shake- 
spear  men,  the  critical  Parsons^  took  up  the 
pen ;  and,  when  you  have  an  angry  Priest  for 
adversary,  it  is  not  the  common  viper,  but  the 
rattle-snake  that  you  have  to  guard  against. 
However,  as  no  one  put  his  name  to  what  he 
wrote,  my  remarks  went  on  producing  their 
effect;  and  a  very  considerable  effect  they  had. 

28fj.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Timothy 
Brown  of  Peckham  Lodge,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  ufiderstanding  and  most  worthy  men  1  ever 
}iad  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with,  furnished 
me  with  the  following  comparative  estimate  re- 
lative to  wheqit  and  potatoes. 
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PRODUCE   OP   AN   ACRE    OF   WHEAT. 

287.  Forty  bushels  is  a  good  crop;  but  from 
fifty-  to  sixty  may  be  grown. 

Pounds  of  Wheat. 

40  bushels  60  pounds  a  bushel   .     .  2,400 


45|  pounds  of  flour  to  each 

bushel  of  wheat  ....     1 820 

13  pounds  of  offal  to  each 
bushel 520 

Waste 60 


2,400 


The  worth  of  offal  is  about 
that  of  one  bushel  of  flour ; 
and  the  worth  of  straw,  2 
tons,  each  worth  2L  is 
equal  to  six  bushels  of 
flour      . 3l8i 


Pounds  qf  Flour. 

So  that  the  total  yield,  tn^our,  is    .  2,139 


Pounds  of  Bread. 

Which  will  make  of  breads  at  the 
rate  of  9  pounds  of  bread  from  7 
pounds  of  flour 2,739| 
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PRODUCE  OF  AN   ACRE  OF   POTATCHBS. 

388.  Seven  tons,  or  350  bushels,  is  a  g^H>d 
crop ;  but  ten  tons,  or  600  bushels  mua/  b6 
grown. 

Paimdi  ^  PoMfoei. 

Ten  tons,  or 22,400 


Patmd»  qf  FUmr. 

Ten  pounds  of  Potatoes  contain 

one  pound  of  flour 3,240 


Pounds  of  Bread, 

Which  wouldy  if  it  were  possible 
to  extract  the  flour  and  g^  it  in 
a  dry  state,  make  of  bread    .     .     2,880 


289.  Thus,  then,  the  nutritious  contents  of 
the  Potatoes  surpasses  that  of  the  wheat  but 
by  a  few  pounds  ;  but  to  get  at  those  contents, 
unaccompanied  with  nine  times  their  toeight  in 
earth,  straw,  and  water,  is  impossible.  Nine 
pounds  of  earthy  straw  and  water  mnst»  tben, 
be  swallowed,  in  order  to  get  at  the  one  pound 
of  flour! 

290.  I  b^  to  be  understood  as  saying,  no- 
thing against  the  cultivaiion  of  potatoes  in  any 
plaoe»  or  near  any  place  wh^e  there  are  people 
willing   to   consume  them  at  half  a   dollar 
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a  bushel,  when  Wheat  is  two  doUats  a  bushel. 
If  any  one  ivill  buy  din  to  eat,  and  if  one  can 
get  £rt  to  him  with  more  profit  than  one  can  get 
wheat  to  him,  let  us  snpply  him  with  dirt  by  all 
means.  It  is  his  taste  to  eat  dirt;  and,  if  hie 
taste  have  nothing  immoral  in  it,  let  him,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  ridiculous,  follow  his  taste. 
I  know  a  prime  Minister ,  who  picks  his  nose  and 
regales  himself  with  the  contents.  I  solemnly 
declare  this  to  be  true.  1  have  witnessed  the 
worse  than  beastly  act  scores  of  times ;  and  yet 
I  do  not  know,  that  he  is  much  more  of  a  beast 
than  the  greater  part  of  his  associates.  Yet,  if 
this  were  all ;  if  he  were  chargeable  with  no- 
thing but  this ;  if  he  would  confine  his  swallow 
to  this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  nation  would 
have  any  right  to  interfere  between  his  nostrils 
and  his  gullet. 

291.  Nor  do  I  say,  that  it  is  Jilthy  to  eat 
potatoes.  T  do  not  ridicule  the  using  of  them 
as  sauce.  What  1  laugh  at  is,  the  idea  of  the 
use  of  them  being  a  saving  ;  of  their  going  fur- 
ther than  bread  ;  of  the  cultivation  of  them  in 
lieu  of  wheat  adding  to  the  human  sustenance  of 
a  country.  This  is  what  I  laugh  at;  and  laugh 
I  must  as  long  as  1  have  the  above  estimate 
before  me. 

292.  As  food  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  this 
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is  the  worst  of  all  the  green  and  root  crops ; 
but,  of  this  1  have  said  enough  before;  and, 
therefore,  I  now  dismiss  the  Potatoe  with  the 
hope,  that  I  shall  never  again  have  to  write  the 
word,  or  to  see  the  thing. 
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.  283  CoFFS.-— With  respect  to  cows,  need  we 
any  other  facts  than  those  of  Mr.  Byrd  to 
prove  how  advantageous  the  Swedish  turnip. 
culture  must  be  to  those  who  keep  cows  in 
iNrder  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  The  greens 
come  to. supply  the  place  of  grass,  and  to  add 
a  numth  to  the  feeding  on  green  food.  They 
come  just,  at  the  time  when  cows,  in  this  coun- 
try*, are. /et  go  dry.  It  is  too  hard  work  to^ 
squeeze  ^  butter  out  of  straw  and  corn  stalks ; 
and,  if  you  could  get  it  out,  it  would  not, 
pound  for  pound,  be  nearly  so  good  as  lardy 
though  it  would  be  full .  as  white.  To  give 
cowHji$ie  hay  no  man  thinks  of;  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  dry  they  must  be  from  November  until 
March,  though  a  good  piece  of  cabbages  added 
to.  the  turuip  greens  would  keep  them  on  in 
milk  to  their  calving  time;  or,  'till  within,  a 
monjtb  of  it  at  any  rate.  The  bulbs  of  Swedish 
tumips.  are  too  valuable  to  give  to  cows;  but 
the  cabbages,  which  are  so  easily  raised,  may 
be  made  subservient  to  their  use. 

z 
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294.  Sheep. — In  the  First  Part  I  have  said 
how  I  fed  my  sheep  upon  Swedish  turnips.  I 
have  now  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  case  of 
early  lambs  for  market^  cabbages,  and  especially 
savoys^  in  February  and  March,  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  the  ewes.  Sheep  love  green.  In  a 
turnip  field,  they  never  touch  the  bulb,  till 
every  bit  of  green  is  eaten.  I  would,  therefore, 
for  this  purpose,  have  some  cabbages,  and,  if 
possibly,  of  the  savoy  kind. 

295.  Hogs. — This  is  the  main  object,  when 
we  talk  of  raising  green  and  root  crops,  no 
matter  how  near  to  or  how  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  to  be  oofi* 
sumed.  For,  pound  for  pound,  the  hog  is  tht 
most  valuable  animal;  and,  whether  fresh  or 
salted,  is  the  most  easily  conreyed.  Swedirii 
turnips  or  cabbages  or  Mangel  Wurzel  will 
fatten  an  ox;  but,  that  which  would,  in  four 

OP  &ve  months  fatten  the  ox,  would  keep  fifteen 
August  Pigs  from  the  grass  going  to  the  grass 
coming,  on  Long  Island.  Look  at  their  worth 
in  Jwnej  and  compare  it  with  the  few  doUaiS 
that  you  have  got  by  fatting  the  ox ;  and  look 
also  at  the  mamwre  in  the  two  cases.  A  lantier> 
on  this  Island  fatted  two  oxen  last  winder 
npon  com.  He  told  me,  after  he  had  sold 
them,  that,  if  he  had  given  the  oxen  away^  and 
sold  the  corUf  he  should  have  had  more  monejF 


r 
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in  his  pocket  But,  if  he  had  kept,  through 
the  winter,  four  or  five  summer  pigs  upon  this 
corn,  would  they  have  eaten  all  his  corn  to  no 
purpose  ?  I  am  aware,  that  pigs  get  something 
at  an  ox-stable  door;  but,  what  a  process  is 

296.  My  hogs  are  now  Uvir^  whoUy  upon 
Swedish  turnip  greens^  and,  though  I  haye  taken 
no  particular  pains  about  the  matter,  they  look 
very  well,  and,  for  store  hogs  and  sows,  are  as 
iit  as  I  wish  them  to  be.  My  English  hogs 
afe  sleek,  and  fit  for  fresh  pork ;  and  ail  the 
hogs  not  only  eat  the  greens  but  do  well  upon 
Am.  But,  observe,  1  give  them  plenty  three 
Hmei  a*  day.  In  the  forenoon  we  get  a  good 
waggon  load,  and  that  is  for  three  meals.  This 
is  a  main  thingpithis  plenty;  and,  the  farmer 
must  see  to  it  with  his  OWN  £  YES ;  for, 
workmen  are  all  starvers,  except  of  themselves. 
I  never  had  a  man  in  my  life,  who  would  not 
starvea  hog,  if  I  would  let  him  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  the  food  was  to  be  got  by  some  labour.  You 
nMst,  therefore,  see  to  this;  or,  you  do  not  try 
the  thing  at  all. 

297.    Turnip   greens  are,  however,   by  no% 

ilieans  equal  to  cabbages,  or  even  to  cabbage 

haiDes.    The  cabbage,  and  even  the  leaf,  is  the 

fridt  of  the  plant ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 

Turnip  gteen.     Therefore    the    latter    must, 

z  2 
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especially  when  they  follow  summer  cab^ 
bages,  be  given  in  greater  proportionate  quan- 
tities. 

298.  As  to  the  bulb  of  the  Swedish  tumip,I  have 
said  enough,  in  the  First  Part,  as  food  for  hc^ ; 
and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  matter 
again,  had  I  not  been  visited  by  two  gentleman, 
who  came  on  purpose  (from  a  great  distance)  to 
see^  whether  hogs  really  would  eat  Swedish 
turnips !  Let  not  the  English  farmers  latigk  at 
this ;  let  them  not  imagine,  that  the  American 
farmers  are  a  set  of  simpletons  on  this  account: 
for,  only  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  finglish 
farmers  would,  not,  indeed,  have  gone  a  great 
distance  to  ascertain  the  fact^  but  would  have 
said  at  once,  that  the  thing  was  false.  It  is 
not  more  than  about  four  hundred  years  since 
the  Londoners  were  wholly  supplied  with  cab- 
bages, spinage,  turnips,  carrots,  and  all  sorts 
of  garden  stuff  from  Flanders.  And  now,  I 
suppose,  that  one  single  parish  in  Kent  grows 
more  garden  stuff  than  all  Flanders.  The  first 
settlers  came  to  America  long  and  long  befine 
even  the  tvhite  turnip  made  its  appearance  iti 
ihe  fields  in  England.  The  successors  of  the 
first  settlers  trod  in  the  foot-steps  of  their  &- 
thers.  The  communication  with  England  did 
not  bring  out  good  English  farmers.  Books 
made  little  impression  unaccompanied  with  ac- 
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tnal  ejcperimeDts  on  the  spot.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Boroughmongers,  armed  with  gags, 
halters,  and  axes,  to  drive  from  England  expe- 
rience and  public  spirit  sufficient  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  green  and  root  crops  to  the 
fields  of  America. 

299.  The  first  gentleman,  who  came  to  see  whe- 
ther hogs  would  eat  Swedish  turnips  saw  some 
turnips  tossed  down  on  the  grass  to  the  hogs, 
^hich  were  eating  sweet  little  loaved  cabbages. 
However,  they  eat  the  turnips  too  before  they^ 
left  off.  The  second,  who  came  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  saw  the  hogs  eat  some 
bulbs  chopped  up.  The  hogs  were  pretty 
hungry,  and  the  quantity  of  turnips  small,  and 
there  was  such  a  shoving  and  pushing  about 
amongst  the  hogs  to  snap  up  the  bits,  that  the 
gentlCTQan  observed,  that  they  '^  liked  them  as 
**  well  as  cam.'* 

300.  In  paragraph  134  I  related  a  fact  of  a 
neighbour  of  mine  in  Hampshire  having  given 
his  Swedish  turnips,  after  they  had  borne  seed,  to 
some  lean  pigs,  and  had,  with  that  food,  made 
tfaem  fit  for  fresh  pork,  and  sold  them  as  such. 
A  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  here  in 
July  last,  and  I  brought  some  of  mine  which 
had  then  borne  seed.  They  vnere  perfectly  sofmd. 
The  hogs  ate  them  as  v^ell  as  if  they  had  not 
borne  seed.    We  boiled  some  in  the  kitchen  for 
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dinner;  and  they  appeared  as  good  as  tkoae 
eaten  in  the  winter.  This  shews  clearly  how 
well  this  root  keeps. 

30 1 .  No  w,  these  facts  being,  I  hope,  undoubted^ 
is  it  not  surprising,  that,  in  many  parts  of  this 
fine  country,  it  is  the  rule  to  keep  only  one  pig 
far  every  cow  !  The  cow  seems  as  necessary  to 
the  pig  as  the  pig's  mouth  is  necessary  to  his 
carcass.  There  are,  for  instance,  six  cows; 
therefore,  when  they  begin  to  give  milk  in  the 
spring,  six  pigs  are  set  on  upon  the  milk,  whick 
is  given  them  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  pot 
liquor  (a  meat  pot)  and  of  rye,  or  Indian,  meal, 
making  a  diet  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Aubk 
lies  of  labouring  men  in  England.  Thus  the 
pigs  go  on  'till  the  time  when  the  cows  (for 
want  of  moist  food)  become  dry.  Then  the  pigs 
are  shut  up,  and  have  the  new  sweet  Indian 
corn  heaped  into  their  stye  till  they  are  quite 
fat,  being  half  fat,  mind,  all  the  summer  long, 
as  they  run  barking  and  capering  about.  Some* 
times  they  turn  sulky,  however,  and  will  ni^  eat 
enough  of  the  com ;  and  well  they  may,  seeing 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  milk.  Take  a 
child  from  its  pap  all  at  once,  and  you  will  find, 
that  it  will  not,  for  a  long  while,  relish  its  new 
diet.  What  a  system !  but  if  it  nmst  be  pw* 
severed  in,  there  might,  it  appears  to  ine^  be  a 
great  improvement  made  even  in  it;  for,  the 
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labour  of  milking  and  of  the  subsequent  operar 
tions,  all  being  performed  by  women^  is  of  great 
inconvenience.  Better  let  each  pig  suck  its 
adopted  mother  at  once,  which  would  save  a 
monstrous  deal  of  labour,  and  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  waste.  There  would  be  no  slopping 
about ;  and,  which  is  a  prime  consideration  in 
a  dairy  system,  there  would  be  clean  milking  ; 
for,  it  has  been  proved  by  Doctor  Anderson, 
that  the  last  drop  is  fourteen  times  as  good  as 
the  first  drop;  and,  I  will  engage,  that  the 
grunting  child  of  the  lowing  mother  would  have 
lAat  last  drop  twenty  times  a  day,  or  would  pull 
the  uddcflr  from  her  body.  I  can  imagine  but 
jOne  difficulty  that  can  present  itself  to  the  mind 
«f  uny  one  disposed  to  adopt  this  improve- 
ivent;  and  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the  pig  to 
suck  the  cow.  This  will  appear  a  difficulty  to 
those  only  who  think  unjustly  of  the  under- 
fitaofliDgs  of  pigs:  and,  for  their  encourage- 
p^nt,  J  b^  leave  to  refer  them  to  Daniel's 
DLvRAL  Sports,  where  they  will  find,  that,  in 
Qampshire,  Sir  John  M ildmay's  gamekeeper, 
Roomer,  taught  a  sow  to  point  at  partridges 
aad  other  game;  to  quarter  her  ground  lijce  a 
pointer,  to  b|ack  the  pointers,  when  she  hunted 
with  them,  and  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  most 
.docile  ipointer  of  the  finest  nose.  This  fact  is 
true  behead  all  doubt    It  is  known  to  manjr 


•  • 
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men  now  alive,  ^udge,  then,  how  easily  ia  pig 
might  be  taught  to  milk  a  cow,  and  what  a 
"  saving  of  labour''  this  would  produce ! 

302.  It  is  strange  what  comfort  men  derive  eveCi 
from  the  deceptions  which  they  practice  upon 
themselves.  The  milk  and  fat  pot-liquor  and 
meal  are,  when  put  together,  called,  in  Long 
Island,  sunll.  The  word  comes  from  the  farm- 
houses in  £ngland,  but  it  has  a  new  meaning 
attached  to  it  There  it  means  the  mere  \oask; 
the  mere  drink  given  to  store  hogs.  But,  here 
it  means  rich  fatting  food.  ^*  There,  friend 
**  Cobbett,''  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  as  we  looked 
at  his  pigs,  in  September  last,  ^^  do  thy  English 
"  pigs  look  better  :^tiian  these  ?"  "  No,*  said 
I,  '' but  what  do'tbele  liveon?*"  He  said  he 
had  given  them  all  summer,  **  nothing  but 
"  swilir  *'Aye,"  said  I,  *'hntwha4is  smWr  It 
was,  for  six  pigs^  nothing  at  all,  except  the 
milk  of  six  very  fine  cows^  with  a  bin  of  shorts 
and  meal  always  in  requisition,  and  with  the 
daily  supply  of  liquor  from  a  pot  and  a  spit, 
that  boils  and  turns  without  counting  the  cost 
*"'  303.  This  is  very  well  for  those  who  do  not 
farc^a  straw,  whether  their  pork  cost  them  seven 
Mjits  a  pound  or  half  a  dollar  a  {found  ;  jEtnd, 
I  like  to  see  even  the  waste;  because  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  easy  and  happy  life  of  the  farmer. 
But,  when  we  are  talking  of  profitable  agricnt- 
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tare,  we  must  examine  this  swill  tub,  and  see 
what  it  coDtains.  To  keep  pigs  to  a  profit,  you 
must  carry  them  od  to  their  fatting  time  at  little 
expence.  Milk. comes  from  all  the  grass  you 
grow  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  dry  fodder. 
Five  or  six  cows  will  sweep  a  pretty  good  farm 
as  clean  as  the  turnpike  road.  Pigs,  till  well 
weaned  must  be  kept  upon  good  food.  My  pigs 
will  always  be  fit  to  go  out  of  the  weaning  stye 
at  three  months  old.  The  commo^  pigs  require 
four  months.  Then  out  they  go  never  to  be  fed 
again,  except  on  grass,  greens,  or  roots,  till 
Ihey  arrive  at  the  age  to  be  fattened,  if  they 
'  will  not  keep  themselves  in  growing  order  upon 
this  food,  it  is  better  to  shoot  them  at  once. 
But,  I  never  yet  saw  a  hog  that  would  not.  The 
-difference  between  the  good  sort  and  the  bad 
sort,  is,  that  the  former  will  always  be  fiit 
enough  for  fresh  pork,  and  the  latter  will  not ; 
and  that,  in  the  fatting,  the  former  will  not  re- 
quire (weight  for  weight  of  animal)  more  than 
half  the  food  that  the  latter  will  to  make  them 
equally  fat. 

904.  Out  of  the  milk  and  meal  system  another 
monstrous  evil  arises.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
hogs  come  to  a  proper  age  before  they«are 
killed.  A  hog  has  not  got  his  growth  till  he  is 
full  two  years  old.  But,  who  will,  or  can,  have 
the  patience  to  see  a  hog  eating  Long-Islanfl 
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stviU  for  two  years?  When  a  hog  is  only  15  or 
J  6  months  old,  he  will  lay  on  two  pounds  of 
fat  for  every  one  pound  that  will,  out  of  the 
same  quantity  of  food,  be  laid  on  by  an  eight 
or  ten  months'  pig.  Is  it  not  thus  with  every  ani* 
mal  r  A  stout  boy  will  be  like  a  herring  upon 
the  very  food  that  would  make  his  father  fat,  or 
kill  him.  However,  this  fact  is  too  notoriouii 
to  be  insisted  on. 

305,  Then,  the  young  meat  is  not  so  nutri- 
tious as  the  old.  Steei-beef  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  ox-beef  Young  wether  mutton  bears  the 
same  proportion  of  inferiority  to  old  wQtbtf 
mutton.  And,  what  reason  is  there,  that  tl|e 
principle  should  not  hold  good  as  to  h<^Htneat,? 
In  Westphalia,  where  the  fine  hams  are  mad(» 
the  hogs  are  never  killed  under  three  jfears  oUL 
Sn  France,  where  I  saw  the  fattest  pork  I  ever 
saw,  they  keep  their  fatting  hogs  to  the  samp 
age.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  people  dp 
not  eat  the  hog,  as  hog :  they  use  the  bog  (9 
put  fat  into  other  sorts  of  meat.  They  make 
holes  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  turkeys  and  fowls, 
and»  with  a  tin  tube,  draw  in  bits  of  fat  hog, 
which  they  call  lard^  and,  as  it  is  all/at^  henc^ 
roipes  it  that  we  call  the  inside  fat  of  a  hog; 
lard.  Their  beef  and  mutton  and  veal  would 
be  very  poor  stuff  without  the  aid  of  theliog; 
Ib^ut,  with  that  aid,  they  make  them  all  exceed- 
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iDgly  good.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  induced 
to  keep  their  hogs  till  they  have  quite  done 
growing ;  and,  though  their  sort  of  hogs  is  the 
nmy  worst  1  ever  saw,  their  hog  meat  was  Ike 
very  fattest.  The  common  weight  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
pounds.  But,  the  poor  fellows  there  do  not 
slaughter  away  as  the  farmers  do  here,  t^i  or  a 
dozen  hogs  at  a  time,  so  that  the  sight  makes 
one  wonder  whence  are  to  come  the  mouths  to 
eat  the  meat  In  France  du  lard  is  a  thing  to 
smell  t&f  not  to  eat.  1  like  the  eating  far  better 
than  the  smelling  system;  but  when  we  are 
talking  about  farming  for  gain^  we  ought  to  ixh- 
quire  how  any  given  weight  of  meat  can  be  ob* 
tained  at  the  cheapest  rate.  A  hog  in  his  third 
year,  would,  on  the  American  plan,  suck  half  a 
dairy  of  cows  perhaps;  but,  then,  mind,  he 
would,  upon  a  third  part  of  the  fatting  food^ 
weigl^  down  four  Long  Island  *^  shuts/"  the 
average  weight  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  pounds. 

306.  A  hog,  upon  rich  food,  will  be  much 
bigger  at  the  end  of  a  year^  than  a  hc^  upon 
good  growing  diet;  but,  he  will  not  be  bi^er  at 
the  end  of  two  years^  and  especially  at  the  end 
oi  three  years.  His  size  is  not  to  be  forced  on^ 
aay  more  than  that  of  a  child,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  ^ 
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307.  For  these  reasons,  if  [  were  settled  as  a 
farmer,  I  would  let  my  hogs  have  tune  to  come  to 
their  size.  Some  sorts  come  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  this  is  amongst  the  good  qualities 
of  my  English  hogs;  but,  to  do  the  thing 
well,  even  they  ought  to  have  two  years  to 
grow  in. 

308.  The  reader  will  think,  that  I  shall  never 
cease  talking  about  hogs;  but,  I  have  now  done, 
only  1  will  add,  that,  in  keeping  hogs  in  a  grow- 
ing state^  we  must  never  forget  their  lodging! 
A  few  boards,  flung  carelessly  over  a  couple  <tf 
rails,  and  no  litter  beneath,  is  not  the  sort  of 
bed  for  a  hog.  A  place  of  suitable  size,  lai^ 
rather  than  small,  well  sheltered  on  every  side, 
covered  with  a  roof  that  lets  in  no  wet  or  snow. 
No  opening,  except  a  door-way  big  enough  for 
a  hog  to  go  in;  and  the  floor  constantly  well 
bedded  with  leaves  of  trees,  dry^  or,  which  is 
the  best  thing,  and  what  a  hog  deserves,  plenty 
of  clean  straw.  When  I  make  up  my  hogs' 
lodging  place  for  winter,  I  look  well  at  it,  and 
consider,  whether,  upon  a  pinch,  I  could,  for 
once  and  away,  make  shift  to  lodge  in  it  myself. 
If  I  shiver  at  the  thought,  the  place  is  not  gooJ 
enough  for  my  hogs.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  hog  to  sleep  in  the  cold.  Look  at  them.  You  . 
will  see  them,  if  they  have  the  means,  cover 
themselves  over  for  the  night.    Tliis  is  what  is 
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done  by  neither  horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog  nor  cat. 
And  this  should  admonish  us  to  provide  hc^s 
with  warm  and  comfortable  lodginjg.  Their 
Mgacity  in  providing  against  cold  in  the  night, 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  such 
provision,  is  quite  wonderful.  You  see  them 
looking  about  for  the  warmest  spot :  then  they 
go  to  work,  raking  up  the  litter  so  as  to  break 
the  wind  off;  and  .when  they  have  done  their, 
best,  they  lie  down.  I  had  a  sow  that  had  some 
pigs  running  about  with  her  in  April  last.  There 
was  a  place  open  to  her  on  each  side  of  the 
bam.  One  faced  the  east  and  the  other  the 
west ;  and,  1  observed,  that  she  sometimes  took 
to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  One 
evening  her  pigs  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  east 
side.  She  was  out  eating  till  it  b^an  to  grow 
dusk.  I  saw  her  go  into  her  pigs,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  her  come  out  again ;  and  there-. 
fore,  looked  a  little  to  see  what  she  was  after. 
There  was  a  high  heap  of  dung  in  the  front  of 
the  barn  to  the  south.  She  walked  up  to  the 
top  of  it,  raised  her  nose,  turned  it  very  slowly, 
two  or  three  times,  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north-west,  and  back  again,  and  at  last,  it 
settled  at  about  south-east,  for  a  little  bit.  She 
tbcftt  came  back,  marched  away  very  hastily  to 
lier  pigs,  roused  them  up  in  a  great  bustle,  and; 
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away  she  trampled  with  them  at  her  beeh  to 
the  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  barn.  Ther6 
was  so  little  wind,  that  I  could  not  tell  which 
way  it  blew,  till  1  took  ap  some  leaves,  and 
tossed  them  in  the  air.  I  then  found,  that  it 
came  from  the  precise  point  which  her  nose 
had  settled  at.  And  thus  was  I  convinced, 
that  she  had  come  out  to  ascertain  which  way 
the  wind  came,  and,  finding  it  likely  to  make 
her  young  ones  cold  in  the  night,  she  had  gone 
and  called  them  up,  though  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  taken  them  off  to  a  more  comfortable 
birth.  Was  this  an  instinctive^  or  was  it  a 
reasoning  proceeding?  At  any  rate,  let  us 
not  treat  such  animals  as  if  they  were  stocks 
and  stones. 

309.  Poultry. — I  merely  mean  to  observe, 
ad  to  poultry,  that  they  must  be  kept  away 
from  turnips  and  cabbages,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
When  turnips  are  an  inch  or  two  high  a  good 
large  flock  of  turkeys  will  destroy  an  acre  in 
hftlf  a  day,  in  four  feet  rows.  Ducks  and 
gifeese  will  do  the  same.  Fowls  will  do  gr^ 
'  mischief.  If  these  things  cannot  be  kept  ont 
of  the  field,  the  crop  must  be  abandoned,  or 
the  (MMlttry  killed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it 
>l  oiily  ttter  the  houie  that  poultry  plago^ 
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you  much;  but,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
best  and  richest  land  is  precisely  that  which 
is  near  the  house,  and  this,  on  every  account, 
whether  of  produce  or  application,  is  the  very 
land  where  you  ought  to  have  these  crops. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

PRICES  OF  LAND,  LABOUR,  FOOD  AND  RAIMENT* 

310.  Land  is  of  various  prices,  of  course. 
But,  as  I  am,  in  this  Chapter,  addressing  my- 
self to  English  Farmers^  1  am  not  speaking  of 
the  price  either  of  land  in  the  wildernesses^  or  of 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  great  cities. 
The  wilderness  price  is  two  pr  three  dollars  an 
acre :  the  city  price  four  or  five  hundred.  The 
land  at  the  same  distance  from  New  York  that 
Chelsea  is  from  London,  is  of  higher  price  than 
the  land  at  Chelsea.  The  surprizing  growth  of 
these  cities,  and  the  brilliant  prospect  before 
them,  give  value  to  every  thing  that  is  situated 
in  or  near  them. 

311.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  speak  only 
qS farming  land.  This,  too,  is,  of  course,  affected 
in  its  value  by  the  circumstance  of  distance 
from  market;  but,  the  reader  will  make  his 
own  calculations  as  to  this  matter.  A  frtrm, 
then,  on  this  Island,  any  where  not  nearer  than 
thirty  miles  of,  and  not  more  distant  than  sixty 
miles  firom,  New  York,  with  a  good  farm-hoos^ 
barn,  stables,  sheds,  and  styes ;  the  land  fisnced 
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into  fields  with  posts  and  rails,  the  wood-land 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  of  the  ara- 
ble land,  and  there  being  on  the  farm  a  pretty 
food  orchard ;  such  a  farm,  if  the  land  be  in  a 
good  state,  and  of  an  average  quality,  is  worth 
$ixty  dollars  an  acrCy  or  thirteen  pounds  sterling;  * 
of  course,  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  would  cost 
one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  The  rich 
lands  on  the  necks  and  hays^  where  there,  are 
meadows  and  surprizingly  productive  orchards, 
and  where  there  is  water  carriagej  are  worth, 
in  some  cases,  three  times  this  price.  ^^  But, 
trhat  I  have  said  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject.  In  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania^ 
every  where  the  price  differs  with  the  circum* 
•tances  of  water  carriage,  quality  of  land,  and 
.distance  from  market. 

312..  When  I  say  a  good  farm-house,  I  mean 
a  House  a  great  deal  better  than  the  general 
run  of  farmrhouses  in  England.  More  neatly 
fiaished  on  the  inside.  More  in  a  parlour  sort 
ol^3tyle ;  though  round  ahout  the  house^  things 
do  not  look  so  neat  and  tight  as  in  England. 
JBven  in  Pennsylvania,  and  amongst  the  Qua- 
kers too,  there  is  a  sort  of  out-of-doors  sloven- 
liness, which  is  never  hardly  seen  in  England. 
You  see  bits  of  wood,  timber,  boards,  chips, 
Tying  about,  here  and  there,  and  pigs  and  cattle 
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trampling  about  in  a  sort  of  confusion,  which 
would  make  an  English  farmer  fret  himself  to 
death ;  but  which  is  here  seen  with  great  pla* 
cidness.  The  out^buildings,  except  the  bams» 
and  except  in  the  finest  counties  of  Pennsyk 
Tania,  are  not  so  numerous,  or  so  capacious,  as 
in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  th^ 
farmSf  The  reason  is,  that  the  weather  is  Jo 
dfy.  Cattle  need  npt  covering  a  twentieth  part 
so  much  as  in  England,  except  hogs,  who  must 
be  warm  as  well  as  dry.  However,  these  shara 
with  the  rest,  and  very  little  covering  they 
get 

313.  Labour  is  the  great  article  of  expenci 
upon  a  farm ;  yet  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  ai 
in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
produce  of   a  farm,    especially  if   the   poo^ 
rates  be,  in  both  cases,  included.    However, 
speaking  of  the  positive  wages,  a  good  fiurmr 
labourer  has  twenty-five  pounds  sterling  a  yeof  ' 
and  his  board  and  lodging;  and  a  good  day* 
labourer  has,  upon  an  average,  a  dollar  a  ds^; 
A  woman  servant,  in  a  farm-house,  has  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  year,  or  eleven  pottikb 
sterling.    These  are  the  average  of  the  wagei 
throughout  the  country.    But,  then,  mind,  Hbb  . 
farmer  has  nothing  (for,  really,  it  is  not  worA 
mentioning)  to  pay  in  poor-rates;    which  in 
England,  must  always  be  added  to  the  leagei 
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that  a  fanner  pays ;  and,  sometimes,  they  far 
exceed. the  wages, 

314.  It  is,  too,  of  importance  to  know^  what 
sort  of  labourers  these  Americans  are;  for, 
iQipugh  a  labourer  is  a  labourer,  still  there  is 
some  difference  in  them ;  and,  these  Americans 
are  the  best  thai  I  ever  saw.  They  mow  four 
n^res  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  or  barley  in  a  day,  and^ 
with  a.cradle,  lay  it  so  smooth  in  the  swarths, 
^at  it  i9  tied  up  in  sheaves  with  the  greatest 
Deatneds  and  ease.*  They  mo^r  two  acres  and 
a  hai{f  of  grass  in  a  day,  and  they  do  the 
work  well.  And  the  crops,  upon  an  average, 
are  all,  except  the  wheat,  as  hecBvy  aain  England. 
X^e  English  farmer  will  want  nothing  more 
ihan  these  facts  to  convince  him,  that  the  la* 
boury  after  all,  is  not  so  very  dear. 

91  j(.  The  causes  of  these  performances,  so  hx 
beyond  those  in  England,  is  first,  the  men  are 
iqU  and  well  built;  they  are  bony  rather  than 
fUsky ;  and  they  live,  as  to  food,  as  well  as  man 
can  live«  And,  secondly,  they  have  been  edM- 
eaied  to  do  much  in  a  day.  The  farmer  here 
g^ierally  is  at  the  head  of  his  *'  boysj""  as  they, 
in  the  kind  language  of  the  country,  are  called. 
fifere  is  the  best  of  examples.  My  old  and  be- 
iSf^eA  friend,  Mr.  James  Paul,  used,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  sixty  to  go  at  the  head  of  his 
mowers,  though  his  fine  farm  was  his  own,  and 
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though  he  might,  in  other  respects,  be  called  a 
rich  man ;  and,  I  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Eli  as 
Hicks,  the  famous  Quaker  Preacher,  who  Ikes 
about  nine  miles  from  this  spot,  has  this  year, 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  cradled  down  four  acres 
of  rye  in  a  day.  I  wish  some  of  the  precicheri 
of  other  descriptions,  espedally  our  fat  parsons 
in  England,  would  think  a  little,  of  this,  and 
would  betake  themselves  to  ''work  with  their 
hands  the  things  which  be  good,  that  they 
may  have  to  give  to  him  who  needeth,''  and 
not  go  on  any  longer  gormandizing  and  swillii^ 
upon  the  labour  of  those  who  need. 

316.  Besides  the  great  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  American  labourer,  his  skilly  the 
versatility  of  his  talent,  is  a  great  thing.  -Every 
man  can  use  an  oar,  a  saWj  and  a  hammtr. 
Scarcely  one  who  cannot  do  any  job  at  rough 
carpentering,  and  mend  a  plough  or  a  waggon. 
Very  few  indeed,  who  cannot  kill  and  dress 
pigs  and  sheep,  and  many  of  them  Oxen  and 
Calves.  Every  farmer  is  a  nee^  butcher;  a 
butcher  for  market ;  and,  of  course,  "  the  boys' 
must  learn.  This  is  a  great  convenience.  It 
makes  you  so  independent  as  to  a  main  part  of 
the  means  of  housekeeping.  All  m^ploughmim. 
In  short,  a  good  labourer  here,  can  do  anythhig 
that  is  to  be  done  upon  a  farm. 

317.  The  operations  necessary  in  miniatoit 
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cultivation  they  are  very  awkward  at.  The 
gardens  are  ploughed  in  general.  An  American 
labourer  uses  a  spade  in  a  very  awkward  man- 
jper.  They  poke  the  earth  about  as  if  they  had 
no  eyes ;  and  toil  and  muck  themselves  half  to 
death  to  dig  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  a 
Surrey  man  would  dig  in  about  an  hour  of  hard 
work.  Banking  J  hedging^  they  know  nothing 
about.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  a  hill- 
kooky  which  is  so  adroitly  used  in  the  coppices 
of  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  An  ax  is  their  tool, 
and  with  that  tool,  at  cutting  down  trees  or 
jcutting  them  up^  they  will  do  ten  thnes  as  much 
in  a  day  as  any  other  men  that  I  ever  saw.  Set 
one  of  these  men  on  upon  a  wood  of  timber  trees, 
and  his  slaughter  will  astonish  you.  A  neigh- 
.lK>ur  of  mine  tells  a  story  of  an  Irishmau,  who 
promised  he  could  do  any  things  and  whom,  there- 
fere,  to  begin  with,  the  employer  sent  into  the 
wood  to  cut  down  a  load  of  wood  to  bum.  He 
staid  a  long  while  away  with  the  team,  and  the 
fenner  went  to  him  fearing  some  accident  had 
happened.  ''  What  are  you  about  all  this  time  ?" 
said'  the  farmer.  The  man  was  hacking  away 
at  a^  hickory  tree,  but  had  not  got  it  half  down ; 
and  that  was  all  he  had  done.  An  American, 
Hack  or  white,  would  have  had  half  a  dozen 
trees  cut  down,  cut  up  into  lengths,  put  upon 
the  carriage,  and  brought  home,  in  the  time. 
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318.  So  that  our  men,  who  come  from  Eng- 
land, must  not  expect,  that,  in  these  camnum 

m 

iabaurs  of  the  country,  they  are  to  surpass,  or 
even  equal,  these  **  Yankees^*^  who,  of  all  itaeii 
that  I  ever  saw,  are  the  most  active  and  tbe 
most  hardy.  They  6kip  over  a  fence  like  a 
(preyhouhd.  They  will  catch  you  a  pig  in  an 
open  field  by  racing  him  down ;  and  they  are 
afraid  of  nothing.  This  was  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  filled  the  frigates  of  Decatur,  Hull,  and 
Brainbridge.  No  wonder  that  they  triumphed 
when  opposed  to  poor  pressed  creatures,  worn 
Out  by  tei^th  of  service  and  ill-usage,  and  en- 
couraged by  no  hope  of  fair-play.  My  LoRO 
Cochrane  said,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that 
it  would  be  so ;  and  so  it  was.  Poor  Cashmak, 
that  brave  Irishman,  with  his  dying  breath,  ac- 
cused the  government  and  the  merchants  of 
England  of  withholding  from  him  his  pittance  of 
prize  money !  Ought  not  such  a  vile,  robbingy 
murderous  system  to  be  destroyed  ? 

319.  Of  the  same  active,  hardy,  and  brave 
stuff,  too,  was  composed  the  army  of  JacksoK| 
who  drove  the  invaders  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  who  would  have  driven  into  the 
same  Gulph  the  army  of  Waterloo,  and  tlie 
heroic  gentleman,  too,  who  lent  his  hand  to  the 
murder  of  Marshal  Ney.  This  is  the  stuff  that 
stands  between  the  rascals,  called  the  Holy 
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Alliance,  and  the  slavety  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  -This  is  the  stuff  that  gives  us  Englisb- 
men  an  asylum ;  that  gives  lis  time  to  breathe; 
that  enables  us  to  deal  oui*  tyrants  blows^ 
which,  without  the  existence  of  this  stuff,  they 
never  would  receive.  This  America,  this  scene 
Bf  happiness  under  a  free  government^  is  the 
beam  in  the  eye,  the  thorn  in  the  side,  the  worm 
in  the  vitals,  of  every  despot  upon  the  face  of 
th&  earths 

.  320.  An  American  labourer  is  not  regulated^ 
luB  to  time,  by  clocks  and  watches.  The  ^tm, 
who  seldom'  hides  his  fiice,  tells  him  when  to 
b^n  in  the  morning  and  when  to  leave  off  at 
night  He  has  a  dollar,  a  whole  dollar  for  his 
Work ;  but  then  it  is  the  work  of  a  whole  day^ 
Here  is  no  dispute  about  hours.  ^^  Hours  were 
^*  made  for  daveSy'  is  an  old  saying ;  and,  really, 
they  seem  here  to  act  upon  it  as  a  practical 
maxim*  This  is  a  great  thing  in  agricultural 
afiairs.  It  prevents  so  many  disputes.  It  re- 
moves so  great  a  cause  of  disagreement.  The 
American  labourers,  like  the  tavern-keepers^ 
are  never  sertile^  but  always  dvih  Neither 
boobishstess  nor  meamuss  mark  their  characten 
They  never  creep  and  fawny  and  are  never  rude^ 
Employed  about  your  house  as  day-labourers^ 
they  never  come  to  interlope  for  victuals  or 
dsinki    They  have  no  idea  of  such  a  thiAgt 
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Their  pride  would  restrain  them  if  theii*  plenty 
did  not;  and,  thus  would  it  be  with  all  la- 
bourers, in  all  countries,  were  they  left  to  enjoy 
the  fair  produce  of  their  labour.  Fiill  pocket 
or  empty  pocket,  these  American  labourers  are 
always  the  same  men :  no  saucy  cunning  in  the 
one  case,  and  no  base  crawling  in  the  other. 
This,  too,  arises  from  the  free  institutions  of  « 
government.  A  man  has  a  voice  because  he  is  a 
mauy  and  not  because  he  is  the  possessor  qf 
money.  And,  shall  I  never  see  our  £ngUsh 
labourers  in  this  happy  state  ? 

32 1 .  Let  those  English  farmers,  who  love  to  see 
a  poor  wretched  labourer  stand  trembling  before 
them  with  his  hat  off,  and  who  think  no  more 
of  him  than  of  a  dog,  remain  where  they  are; 
or,  go  off,  on  the  cavalry  horses,  to  the  devil  at 
once,  if  they,  wish  to  avoid  the  tax-gatherer; 
for,  they  would,  here,  meet  with  so  many  mor- 
tifications, that  they  would,  to  a  certainty,  haag 
themselves  in  a  month. 

322.  There  are  some,  and  even  many,  farmem, 
who  do  not  work  themselves  in  the  fields.  But, 
they  all  attend  to  the  thing,  and  are  all  equally 
civil  to  their  working  people.  IThey  mabieige 
their  affairs  very  judiciously.  Little  talking. 
Orders  plainly  given  in  few  words,  and  in  a 
decided  tone.    This  is  their  only  secret 

323.  The  cattle  and  implements  used  ia  biuh 
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Imndry  are  cheaper  than  in  England ;  that  is  to 
jBay,  lower  priced.  The  wear  and  tear  not  nearly 
half  so  much  as  upon  a  farm  in  England  of  the 
same  size.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the  gentleness 
and  docility  of  the  horses  and  oxen,  the  light- 
ness of  the  waggons  and  carts,  the  lightness  and 
toughness  of  the  wood  of  which  husbandry  imple- 
ments  are  made,  the  simplicity  of  the  harness, 
and,  above  all,  the  ingenuity  and  handiness  of 
the  workmen  in  repairing,  and  in  making  shift ; 
|dl  these  make  the  implements  a  matter  of  very 
little  note.  Where  horses  are  kept,  the  sboing 
of  them  is  the  most  serious  kind  of  expence. 

324.  The  first  business  of  a  farmer  is,  here, 
and  ought  to  be  every  where,  to  live  well:  to 
live  in  ease  and  plenty ;  to  ^*  keep  hospitality^ 
as  the  old  English  saying  was.  To  save.numeyi 
18  a  secondary  consideration ;  but,  any  English 
former,  who  is  a  good  farmer  there,  may,  if  he 
will  bring  his  industry  and  care  with  him,  and 
be  sure  to  leave  his  pride  and  insolence  (if  he 
liave  any)  along  with  his  anxiety,  behind  him, 
live  in  ease  and  plenty  here,  and  keep  hospi* 
tality,  and  save  a  great  parcel  of  money  too. 
If  he  have  the  Jack-Daw  taste  for  heaping  lit- 
tle round  things  together  in  a  hole,  or  chest, 
he  may  follow  his  taste.  I  have  often  thought 
of  my  good  neighbour,  John  Gater,  who,  if 
he  were  here,  with  his  pretty  clipped  hedges. 
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his  garden-looking  fields,  and  his  neat  home* 
steads^  would  have  visitors  from  far  and  near ; 
tmd,  vrhile  every  one  vrould  admire  and  praise, 
no  soul  would  envy  him  his  possessions.  Mr. 
Gater  would  soon  have  all  these  things.  The 
hedges  only  want  planting ;  and  he  would  feel 
«o  comfortably  to  know  that  the  Botley  Parson 
could  never  again  poke  his  nose  into  his  sheep^ 
fold  or  his  pig-stye.  However,  let  me  hopoi 
rather,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Borough*- 
tyranny,  will  soon  make  England  a  country^ 
fit  for  an  honest  and  industrious  man  to  live  in^ 
Let  me  hope,  that  a  relief  from  grinding  taxa^ 
tion  will  soon  relieve  men  of  their  fears  of  dying 
in  poverty,  and  will,  thereby,  restore  to  £ng» 
land  the  ^^  hospitality^'^  for  which  she  was  onca 
jGuned,  but  which  now  really  e^sts  no  where 
but  in  America4 
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CHAP.  X. 

EXPENCES  OF  HOUSE-KEEPING. 

S25.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  these  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family,  and  tti 
the  style  of  living.  Therefore,  every  one  know* 
ing  how  he  stands  in  these  two  respects,  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  give  an  account  of 
|be  prices  of  house-rent,  food,  raiment,  and 
servants ;  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  helpers^ 

326.  In  the  great  cities  and  towns  house-rent 
ia  very  high-priced;  but,  then,  nobody  but 
mad  people  live  there  except  they  have  business 
there,  and,  then,  they  are  paid  back  their  Feqt 
in  the  profits  of  that  business.  This  is  so  plain 
a  matter,  that  no  argument  is  necessary.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  about  the  expences  of  a 

farmrhouse ;  because,  the  farmer  eats,  and  very 
frequently  wears,  his  own  produce.  If  these  be 
high-priced,  so  is  that  part  which  he  sells.  Thus 
both  ends  meet  with  him. 

327.  I  am,  therefore,  supposing  the  case  of  a 
man,  who  follows  no  business^  and  who  lives  upon 
what  he  has  got.  In  £ngland  he  canuQt  eat 
and  drink  and  wear  the  interest  of  his  money  \ 
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for  the  Boroughmongers  have  pawned  half  his 
income,  and  they  will  have  it,  or  his  blood* 
He  wishes  to  escape  from  this  alternative.  He 
wishes  to  keep  his  blood,  and  enjoy  his  money 
too.  He  would  come  to  America;  but  he  does 
not  know,  whether  prices  here  will  not  make 
up  for  the  robbery  of  the  Borough-villains; 
and  he  wishes  to  know,  too,  what  sort  of  so- 
ciety he  is  going  into.  Of  the  latter  J  will 
speak  in  the  next  chapter. 

328.  The  price  of  house-rent  and  fuel  is, 
when  at  more  than  three  miles  from  New  York, 
as  low  as  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  any 
ipreat  city  or  town  in  England.  The  price  of 
wheaten  bread  is  a  third  lower  than  it  is  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  price  of  &e^  mutton^ 
lamb  J  vealj  small  pork,  hog-meat,  poultry,  is  one 
Aalf  the  London  price ;  the  first  as  good,  the 
two  next  very  nearly  as  good,  and  all  the  rest 
tar,  very  far,  better  than  in  London.  The  she^ 
and  lambs  that  I  now  kill  for  my  house  are  as 
iat  as  any  that  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life ;  and 
they  have  been  running  in  wild  ground,  wholly 
uncultivated  for  many  years,  ^11  the  sunmier. 
A  lamb,  killed  the  week  before  last,  weighing 
in  the  whole,  thirty-eight  pounds,  had  five 
pounds  of  loose  fat  and  three  pounds  and  ten 
ounces  of  suet.  We  cut  a  pound  of  solid  &t 
from  each  breast;  and,  afte|-  that  it  was  too 
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SblI  to  be  pleasant  to  eat.     My  flock  being  small^ 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  of  some  neighbours  join* 
ed  them;  and  they  have  all  got  fat  together. 
J  have  missed  the  interlopers  lately :  I  suppose 
the  ^*  Yorkers"  have  eaten  them   up  by  this 
time.      What  they  have  fattened  on  except 
brambles  and  cedarSy  1  am  sure  1  do  not  know. 
if  any  Englishman  should  be  afraid  that  he 
Mrill  find  no  roast-beef  here,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  tell  him,  that  an  ox  was  killed,  last  winter, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  quarters  of  which  weighed 
two  thousand f  two  hundred^  and  some  odd  pounds^ 
and  he  was  sold  TO  THE  BUTCHER  for  one 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars.     This  is  proof 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  of  the 
disposition  in  the  public  to  encourage  it.     I 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  /attest  ox  that 
ever  was  killed  in  the  world.     Three  times 
as  much  money,  or,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much, 
might  have  been  made,  if  the  ox  had  been  shown 
for  mxmey.     But,  this  the  owner  would  not  per- 
mit;  and  he  sold  the  ox  in  that  condition.     I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  owner  was  a  Quaker. 
New  Jersey  had  the  honour  of  producing  this 
ox,  and  the  owner's  name  was  JOB  TYLER. 
320.  That  there  must  be  good  bread  in  Ame-^ 
rica  is  pretty  evident  from  the  well  known  fact, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour 
are,  most  years  sent  to  England,  finer  than  any 
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that  EnglBt^d  can  produce.  And,  having  now 
provided  the  two  principal  articles,  I  will  rap* 
pose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  gentleman 
will  have  a  garden^  an  orchard^  and  a  cow  or 
two ;  but,  if  he  should  be  able  (no  easy  matter) 
to  find  a  genteel  country-house  without  these 
conveniences,  he  may  buy  butter ,  cheaper,  and, 
upon  an  aiverage,  better  than  in  England.  The 
garden-stuff,  if  he  send  to  New  York  for  it,  he 
must  buy  pretty  dear;  and,  faith,  he  ought  to 
l>uy  it  d^r,  if  be  will  not  have  some  planted 
fmd  preserved. 

330.  Cheese^  of  the  North  River  produce,  I 
have  bought  as  good  of  Mr.  Stickler  of  New 
York  as  I  ever  tasted  in  all  my  life ;  and,  ixh 
deed,  no  better  cheese  need  be  wished  for  than 
what  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  ave* 
rage  price  is  about  seven  pence  a  pound  (English 
money),  which  is  much  lower  than  even  midr 
iUng  cheese  is  in  England,  Perhaps,  general^ 
speakings  the  cheese  here  is  not  so  ^ood  as  the 
better  kinds  in  England;  but,  there  is  none 
here  so  poor  as  the  poorest  in  England.  Indeed 
the  people  would  not  eat  it,  which  is  the  best 
security  against  its  being  made.  Mind,  I  state 
distinctly,  that  as  good  cheese  as  I  ever  tasted, . 
if  aot  the  best,  was  of  American  produce.  I . 
know  the  article  well.  Bread  and  cheese  dm- 
Tiers  have  been  the  dinners  of  a  good  fourth  of 
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my  life.  I  know  th^  Cheshire,  Gloucester, 
Wiltshire,  Stilton,  and  the  Parmasan;  and  I 
never  tasted  better  than  American  cheese, 
bought,  of  Mr.  Stickler,  in  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  And  this  cheese  Mr.  Stickler  informs 
me  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  county  of.  Che* 
€hire  in  Massachusetts;  he  knows  at  least  a 
hundred  persons  himself  that  make  it  equally 
goodt  And,  indeed,  why  should  it  not  be  thus 
in  a  country  where  the  pasture  is  so  rich; 
where  the  sun  warms  every  thing  into  sweeti* 
aess ;  where  the  cattle  eat  the  grass  close  under 
the  shade  of  the  thickest  trees;  which  we  know 
weH  they  will  not  do  in  England.  Take  any 
fruit  ^hich  has  grown  in  the  shade  in  England, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  has  not  half  the  sweet- 
ness in  it,  that  there  is  in  fruit  of  the  same  bulk, 
grown  in  the  sun.  But,  here  the  sun  sends  his 
heat  down  through  all  the  boughs  and  leaves. 
•The  Tnant^Mturing  of  cheese  is  not  yet  gene- 
rally  brought,  in  this  country,  to  the  English 
perfection ;  but,  here  are  all  the  materials,  and 
the' rest  will  soon  follow. 

831.  Groceries  J  as  they  are  called,  are,  upon 
an  average,  at  far  less  than  half  the  English 
price.  Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  salt,  sweet  oil ;  all  free  of  the  Borough- 
Siongers'  taxes  and  thdr  pawn,  are  so  cheap  as 
to  be  vi^ithin  the  reach  of  every  one.    Chocolate, 
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which  is  a  treat  to  the  richj  in  England,  is  here 
used  even  by  the  negroes.  Sweet  oil,  raisins, 
currants;  all  the  things  from  the  Levant,  are 
at  3,  fourth  ov  Jifth  of  the  English  price.  The 
English  people,  who  pay  enormously  to  keep 
possession  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  'pur- 
chase the  produce  even  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  a  price  double  of  that  which  the  Ame- 
ricans give  for  that  very  produce  !  What  a  hel- 
lish oppression  must  that  people  live  under! 
Candles  and  soap  (quality  for  quality)  are  half 
the  English  price.  Wax  candles  (beautiful)  are 
at  a  tkird  of  the  English  price.  It  is  no  very 
great  piece  of  extravagance  to  bum  wax  can- 
dles constantly  here,  and  it  is  frequently  done 
by  genteel  people,  who  do  not  make  their  own 
candles. 

332.  Fish  I  have  not  mentioned,  because 
fish  is  not  every  where  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
But,  any  where  near  the  coast  it  is ;  and,  it  is 
80  cheap,  that  one  wonders  how  it  can  be 
brought  to  market  for  the  money.  Fine  Black- 
Kock,  as  good,  at  least,  as  codfish,  I  have  seen 
sold,  and  in  cold  weather  too,  at  an  EngUsk 
farthing  a  pound.  They  now  bring  us  fine  fish 
round  the  country  to  our  doors,  at  an  English 
three  pence  a  pound.  I  believe  they  count 
fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  fish  in  New  York  marked 
as  the  average.  Oysters,  other  shdl-fishy  called 
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iiksms.    In   short,  the  variety  and  atinndance 
are  such  that  [  cannot  describe  them. 

.933.  An  idea  of,  the  state  pf  plenty  may  be 
Sorvfk^^  from  these  facts :  nobody  but  the  free 
n^roes  who  have  fnipilies  ever  think  of  eating  a 
sheqp's  head  and  pluck.  Jtis  seldom  that  oxen's 
Jkeatb  sure  used  at  home,  or  sold,  and  never  in 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  bun- 
dredis  of  co/v^y  heads,  large  bits  and  whole  joints 
of  peat,  are  left  on  the  shambles,  at  New  York, 
/pr  .any  bo4y  to  take  aivay  that  will.  They 
£^pra}lyiall  to  the  share  of  the  street  hogs,  z 
.thp^^andiOr  two  of  whjch  isire  constantly yal<ff{$' 
iA,New  York  on  the  m^t  and  fish  .flung  out  of 
the  bouses.  I. shall  be  told,  that  it  is  only  in 
i^tfuef^ther,,i\2^t  the  sbainbles  are  left  thus  ga^ 
3^^k^^.  ;Very  true;  but,  are  the. shambles  of 
am^^o^hercouf^rjf-i}^\k%  garnished  in  hot  weather? 
Ohl.po!  If  it  were  not  for  the  auperabundaoce, 
^1  the  food  wo^ld  be  soM  at  some  pl-ice  or 
j(Hher. 

;^4.  AAer  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  buttec, 
plieese  a^d  groceries,  coinw  Jruit.  .  Apples, 
.p^ri^  cherries, .  peaches  ^t  a  tenth  part  of  i\kt 
.jE^glisb  price.  The  other  day  I  ,met  a  man 
gping  to.ff^rket  with  ^  waggon  load  of  winter 
p^ars.  (lebad  highbpards.on  the  sides  of  tlie 
tr#ggon;,^d  his  waggon  held  about  40  or  5Q 
J^^hel^.    I  havi;  boq^bt  .Very  good  apples  tbis 
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year  for  four  pence  halfpenny  (English)  a  bushel, 
to  boil  for  little  p%8.  Besides  these,  strawber- 
-ri6B  grow  wild  in  abundance ;  but  no  one  will 
•take  the  trouble  to  get  them.  Huckle-berries 
IP  the  woods  in  great  abundance,  chesnuts  aH 
0¥er  the  country.  Four  pence  half-penny  (£ng^ 
iish)  a  quart  for  these  latter.  Cranberries,  the 
finest  fruit  for  tarts  that  ever  grew,  are  bought 
for  about  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  they  will  keep, 
fltnig  dowu  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  for  five 
months  in  the  year.  As  a  sauce  to  venison  or 
avttoB,  tlM7  are  as  good  as  currant  jelly.  Pine 
apples  in  abundance,  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  at  an  avenge  of  ^b  English  shilling  each. 
M^oiM  at  aa  at^^age  of  an  English  eight  pence. 
In  short,  iwhat  is  there  not  in  the  way  of  fruit? 
All  excdlent  of  tbdr  kinds  and  all  for  a  mere 
trifle,  compared  to  what  they  cost  in  England. 
335.  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  drink^  lest  I 
should  be  supposed  to  countenance  the  common 
use  of  it.  But,  protesting  most  decidedly  against 
this  concluaioB,  I  proceed  to  mform  those,  who 
are  not  content  tnth  the  caw  for  vintner  and 
brewer,  that  all  the  materials  for  making  people 
drunk,  or  muddle  headed,  are  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  England.  Beer,  good  ale^  I  aieaii, 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  common  public^ 
bouse  beer  in  England ;  in  short,  good,  strat^^ 
clear  ale,  is,  at  New  York,  eight  dollars  a  ba^ 
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rel ;  that  is,  about  fourteen  English  pence  a 
gaUan.  Brew  yourself,  in  the  country,  and  it 
18  about  seven  English  pence  a  gallon  ;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  two  pence  a  quart.  No  Borough- 
moDgerfif'  tax  on  malt,  hops,  or  beer!  Portugal 
wine  is  about  Juiif  the  price  that  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. French  wine  a,  sixth  part  of  the  English 
price.  Brandy  and  Rum  about  the  same  in 
proportion ;  and  the  common  spirits  of  the 
iCpnutrl/  are  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
(English)  a  gallon.  Come  on,  then,  if  you  jove 
toping;  for  here  you  may  drink  yourselves 
bliiid  at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

336.  Wearing  apparel  comes  chiefly  from 
£QgIand,  and  all  the  materials  of  dress  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  there ;  for,  though  there  is  a 
duty  laid  on  the  importation,  the  absence  of 
taxes,  and  the  cheap  food  and  drink,  enable  the 
retailer  to  sell  as  low  here  as  there.  Shoes  are 
cheaper  than  in  England ;  for,  though  shoe- 
makers are  well  paid  for  their  labour,  there  is 
DO  Borough-villain  to  tax  the  leather.  All  the 
India  and  French  goods  are^  at  half  the  English 
price.  Here  no  ruffian  can  seize  you  by  the 
throat  and  tear  off  your  suspected  handkerchief. 
Here  Sionor  Waithatan,  or  any  body  in  that 
line,  might  have  sold  French  gloves  and  shawls 
without  being  tempted  to  quit  the  field  of  poli- 
tics as  a  comproraise  with  the  government ;  and 
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"without  any  breach  of  covenants,  after  being 
suffered  to  e^ape  with  only  a  gentle  squeeze. 

337.  Household  Furniture^  all  cheaper  thaa 
in  England.  Mahogany  timber  a  third  part  of 
the  English  price.  The  distance  shorter  t/b 
bring  it,  and  the  tax  next  to  nothing  on  impor- 
tation. The  wood$  here,  the  pine,  the  ash,  the 
*white-oak,  the  walnut,  the  tulip-tree,  and  many 
others,  all  excellent.  The  workman  paid  high 
wages,  but  no  tax.  No  Borough-viliaiius  to 
share  in  the  amount  of  the  price. 

338.  Horses,  carriages,  harness,  all  as  good, 
as  gay,  and  cheaper  than  in  England.  I  hardly 
ever  saw  a  rip  in  this  country.  The  hackney 
coach  horses  and  the  coaches  themsetres^  at 
New  York,  bear  no  resemblance  to  things  of  the 
same  name  in  London.  The  former  are  all  good, 
sound,  clean,  and  handsome.  What  the  lattar 
are  I  need  describe  in  no  other  way  than  to  say, 
that  the  coaches  seem  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
fire  and  the  horses  for  the  dogs. 

339.  Domestic  servants  I  This  is  a  weighty 
article :  not  in  the  costj  however,  so  much  as  ki 
the  plague.  A  good  man  servant  is  worth 
thirty  pounds  sterling  a  year ;  and  a  good  wmmm 
servant f  twenty  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Bot, 
this  is  not  all ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  vrill 
hire  only  by  the  month.  This  is  what  they,  io 
fact,  do  in  England;  for,  there  they  caa  quit 
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at  a  vumtKs  warning.  The  man  will  not  wear 
a  livenfj  any  more  than  he  will  wear  a  halter 
roand  his  neck.  This  is  no  great  matter;  for, 
as  your  neighbours'  men  are  of  the  same  taste, 
yoa  expose  yourself  to  no  humiliation  on  this 
•core*  Neither  men  nor  women  will  allow  you 
to  call  them  servants^  and  they  will  take  especial 
care  not  to  call  themselves  by  that  name.  This 
•eems  something  very  capricious,  at  the  least ; 
and,  as  people  in  such  situations  of  life,  really 
ars  servants,  according  to  even  the  sense  which 
Mosss. gives  to  the  word,  when  he  forbids  the 
vorking  of  the  wum  servant  and  the  maid  ser^ 
Mm/,  the  objection,  the  rooted  aversion,  to  the 
oaoie,  seems  to  bespeak  a  mixture  of  false  pride 
and  of  insolence,  neither  of  which  belong  to  the 
Ammcan  character,  even  in  the  lowest  walks 
of  life.  I  will,  therefore,  explain  the  cause  of 
this  dislike  to  the  name  of  servant.  When  this 
csoantry  was  first  settled,  there  were  no  people 
that  laboured  far  other  people ;  but,  as  man  is 
always  trying  to  throw  the  working  part  off  his 
own  shoulders,  as  we  see  by  the  conduct  of 
priests  in  all  ages,  negroes  were  soon  introduced. 
Emghshmenj  who  had  fiedfrom  tyranny  at  home, 
were  naturally  shy  of  calling  otber  men  their 
dawea;  and,  therefore,  ^^  far  mare  graced'  as 
Master  Matthew  says  in  the  play,  they  called 
dmr  slaves  servants.    Qut,  though  I  doubt  not 
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that  this  device  neas  quite  efficient  in  quieting 
their  own  consciences,  it  gave  rise  to  the  notion^ 
that  slave  and  servant  meant  one  and  the  same 
thing,  a  conclusion  perfectly  natural  and  di- 
rectly deducible  from  the  premises.  Hence 
every  free  man  and  woman  have  rejected  with 
just  disdain  the  appellation  of  servant.  One 
would  think,  however,  that  they  might  be  re- 
conciled to  it  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  their 
superiors  in  life,  who,  without  the  smallest  ap^ 
parent  reluctance,  call  themselves  **  Pubtie 
Servants^''  in  imitation,  1  suppose,  of  En^sh 
Ministers,  and  his  Holiness,  the  P(^,  who,  io  ^ 
the  excess  of  his  humility,  calls  himself,  '^  the 
'*  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  the  Lord''  But, 
perhaps,  the  American  Domestics  have  observ- 
ed, that  **  Public  Servant''  really  means nuuter. 
Be  the  cause  'what  it  may,  however,  they  con- 
tinue most  obstinately  to  scout  the  name  of 
servant;  and,  though  they  still  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  their  head,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  will  not  resent  the  affront  with  more  bit- 
terness than  any  other  that  you  can  offer.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  would  deliberately  offisr  such 
an  affront  must  be  a  fooh  But,  there  is  ah  incon- 
venience  far  greater  than  this.  People  in  gene- 
ral are  so  comfortably  situated,  that  very  few, 
and  then  only  of  those  who  are  pushed  hard>  will 
become  domestics  to  any  body*    So  that,  gene^ 
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rally  speaking,  Domestics  of  both  sexes  are  far 
from  good.  They  are  honest;  but  they  are  not 
obedient.  They  are  careless.  Wanting  fre- 
quently in  the  greater  part  of  those  qualities, 
which  make  their  services  conducive  to  the 
laeatness  of  houses  and  comfort  of  families. 
What  a  difference  would  it  make  in  this  coun- 
try, if  it  could  be  supplied  with  nice,  clean, 
dutiful  English  maid  servants !  As  to  the  men^  it 
does  not  much  signify ;  but,  for  the  want  of  the 
Hiaids,  nothing  but  the  absence  of  grinding  taxa- 
tion  can  compensate.  As  to  bringing  them  with 
yotf,  it  is  as  wild,  a  project  as  it  would  be  to 
try  .to  carry  the  sunbeams  to  England.  They 
will  b^n  to  change  before  the  ship  gets  on 
apundings;  and,  before  they  have  been  here  a 
mouthy  you  must  turn  them  out  <^  doors,  or 
they  will  you.  If,  by  any  ehanee,  yonjind  them 
here^  it  may  do ;  but  bring  them  out  and  keep 
them  you  cannot  The  best  way  is  to  put  on 
your  philosophy;  never  to  look  at  this  evil 
without,  at  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  many 
good  things  that  you  find  here.  Make  the  best 
selection  you  can.  Give  good  wages^  not  too 
much  w(H*k,  and  resolve,  at  all  events,  to  treat 
them  with  civiUty. 

340.  However,  what  is  this  plague,  compared, 
with  that  of  the  tax  gatherer  ?  What  is  this 
plague  compared  with  the  constant  sight  of 
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beggars  and  paupers,  and  the  eonstant  dMad  of 
becoming  a  pauper  or  be^ar  yourself?     If 
your  commands   are   not  obeyed    with  such 
alacrity  as  in  Englai^d,  you  have,  at  any  rate, 
nobody  to  crnnmamd  you.     You  are  not  ordered' 
to  "  stand  and  deliver"  twenty  or  thirty  times  in- 
the  year  by  the  insolent  agent  of  Boroughmon^ 
gers.     No  one  comes  to  forbid  you  to  open  or^ 
shut  up  a  window.     No  insolent  set  of  Oobf 
missioners  send  their  order  for  you  to  dance 
attendance  on  tliem,  to  sh^o  cause  why   they" 
shotild  not  dauble4a(v  you ;  and,  when  you  have 
sbown  cause,  even  on  your  oatih,  iViake  you  pay 
the  tax,  laugh  in  your  face,  an<l  leaive  yoiji  Mf 
appeal  from  themselves  to  anottier  set,  deriving 
dieir  authority  from  the  same  souree;  and  htfv-^ 
ing  a  similar  interest  in  oppressing  you,  and 
thus  laying  your  property  prostrate  beneath  the 
hoof  of  an  insolent  and  remorseless  tyranny. 
Free,  wholly  free,  from  this  tantalizing,  this 
grind ingy  this  odious  Curse,  wh£(t   tieed  you. 
care  about  the  petty  plagues  of  Doiiiestie  8er^ 
vanls? 

941.  However^  as  there  are  some  i«en  and 
some  wom^n,  who  can  never  be  af  heart's  eaM^ 
unless  they  have  the  power  of  domiue^rtg  ovei* 
(Somebody  or  other,  and  who  will  mther  be 
slaved  themselvei^  than  not  have  it  in  their  powelf 
to  tteat  others  tin  slaves^  it  become  d  mtt  df 
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fortune,  proposing  to  emigrate  to  America,  to 
consider  soberly,  whether  he,  or  his  wife,  be  of 
this  taste;  and,  if  the  result  of  his  considera- 
tion be  in  the  affirmative,  his  best  way  will  be 
to  continue  to  live  onder  die  Boroughmongers, 
or,  which  I  would  rather  recommend,  hang 
hiouietfat  09ce.^ 
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MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THK 

PEOPLE. 

342.  All  these  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  people  of  England.    The 
French  call   this  people   Les  Anglo -Ameru 
coins;  and,  indeed,  what  are  they  else?    Of  the 
manners  and   customs  somewhat  peculiar  to 
America  I  have  said  so  much,  here  and  there,  in 
.  former  Chapters,  that  I  can  hardly  say  any  thing 
new  here  upon  these  matters.    But,  as  society 
is  naturally  a  great  thing  with  a  gentleman,  who 
thinks  of  coming  hither  with  his  wife  and  child* 
ren,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  society 
,  that  he  will  find  here.   To  give  general  descrip* 
tions  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  is  to  deal  a  little 
in  particular  instances ;  to  tell  of  what  one  has 
se^n  and  experienced.  This  is  what  I  shall  do; 
and,  in  this  Chapter  I  wish  to  be  r^arded  as 
addressing  myself  to  a  most  worthy  and  pub- 
lic-spirited gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  m 
JLmncashire^  who,  with  a  large  family,  now  ba- 
lances whether  he  shall  come,  or  stay. 
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343.  N0W4  then,  tny  dear  Sir,  this  people 
contains  very  few  persons  very  mtich  raised  in 
men's  estimation,  above  the  general  mass ;  •  for, 
though  there  are  some  men  of  immetk^/artunee^ 
their  wealth  does  very^  little  indeed  in  the  way 
of  purchasing  even  the  outward  s^^s  of  respect ; 
and,  as  to  udulatum^  it  is  not  to  be  purchased 
with  love  or  money.  Men,  be  th^y  what  they 
may,  are  generally  called  by  their  two  names^ 
without  any  thing  prefixed  or  added.  I  am  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  thisi  country  at  present; 
for  people  in  general  call  me  ''  Cobbett^*' though 
the  Qoakei^  provokingly  persevere  in  putting 
the  fFiT&Vim  before  it,  and  my  old  frieods  in 

.  Pennsylvania,  use  even  the  word  JBitty^  whicb^ 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  letters,  is  an  antidote 
to  every  thing  like  thirst  for  distinction.    ... 

344.  Fielding,  in  one  of  his  romances,  ob** 
serves,  that  there  are  but  few  cases,  in  which  a 
husband  can  be  justified  in  availing  himself  of 
the  right  which  the  law  gives  him  to  bestow; 
■lanual  chastisement  upon  his ,  wife,  and  that 
one  of  these,  he  thinks,  is,  when  any  preten* 
sions  to  superiority  of  bloods  msike  their  ap- 
pearance in  her  language  and  conduct.  They 
have  a  better  cure  for  this  malady  hexe ;  namely ; 
silent,  but,  ineffable  contempt, 

345.  it  is  supposed,  in<£ngland>  that  this> 
equality  of  .Mtimation  must  beget-  a  general' 
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c<Mu»eness  ami  rudeness  of  behaviour.  Never 
was^  there  ^  greater  mistake.  No  man  likes  to 
be  treated  with  disrespect;,  aod,  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  obtain  respect  only  by  treating 
6ttiers  with  respect,  he  will  use  that  only  means, 
MQien  he  fiftcb  that  neither  baugbtinesa  nor 
"trealtb  will  bring  him  a  civil  word,  be  becomes 
Civil  himself;  and,  I  repeat  it  again  and  agwi* 
this  is  a  country  of  nnio^rsal  cmUty. 

340.  The  causes  of  hgfpocris^  are  the  fear  of 
loss  and  the  hope  of  gain.  Men  crawl  to  thos^ 
wbom^  in  tbeir  hearts,  they  despise,  because 
4iey  fear  the  effects  of  their  ill-will  and  hope  to 
gain  by  their  good-wiU.  The  circumstancea  of 
9II  imkn  are  so  easy  here,  that  there  is  no  ^us« 
fiMT  hypocrby ;  and  the  tibing  ia  not  of  so  ftifci^ 
nating  a  nature^  that  men  should  love  it  for  ita 
o«lm  sake. 

■  347.  The  boasting  of  wealth,  and  the  imd^a- 
YOuriBg  to  disguise  poverty,  these  two  acts,  so 
painful  to  cootemplate,  are  almost  total  atraqgerei 
in  this  country ;  far,  no  man  can  gain  adulatiM 
or  respect  by  his  wealth,  and  no  man  dreads 
tbe  effects  of  poverty,  because  nq  man  sees  my 
dfetdful  effscta  arising  from  poverty. 

34&  That  mfixima  eagerness  to  get  im^  which 
is  seldom  unaccompanied  with  some  degree  of 
cnt^  of  more  successful  neighbours,  and  wbich 
luia  ito  f[>imdation  first  in  a  ilrtaif  ^>if<ic^ 
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and  next  in  a  desire  to  obtain  distinction  bjf 
wseans  of  wealth;  this  anxious  eagerness,  so  uih 
amiable  in  itself,  and  so  unpleasant  an  inmate 
of  the  breast,  so  great  a  sourer  of  the  temper^ 
is  a  stranger  to  America,  where  accidents  and 
losses,  i¥hich  would  drive  an  Englishman  half 
mad,  produce  but  very  little  agitation. 

349.  From  the  absence  of  so  many  causes  of 
mieasiness,  of  envy,  of  jealousy,  .of  rivalship, 
and  of  mutual  dislike,  society^  that  is  to  say, 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, .  and 
fitfnily  and  family,  becomes  easy  and  pleasant; 
nirhile  the  universal  plenty  is  the  cause  of  univen- 
sal  hospitality.  I  know,  and  have  ever  known^  but 
little  of  the  people  in  the  cities  and: towns  in 
America ;  but,  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  people  in  the.  country  can  only  be  such  as 
is  jEbund  in  all  other  countries^  As  to  the  jnaii* 
ner  of  living  in.  the  country,  I  was,  the  other 
day,  at  a  gentleman's  house,  and  I  a^iked.the 
lady  for  her  hill  of  fare  for  the  .year.  I&bm 
fourteen  fat  hogs,  weighing  about  twenty  ^oorea 
piece^  which  were  to  come  into  the  hau^  tint 
next  Monday ;  .for  here  they  slaughter  them  aU 
in  one  day.  This  led  me  to  ask^  ''  Why,  in 
^*  God's  name,  what  do  you  eat  in  a  year?" 
The  Bill  of  fare  was  this,  for  this  present  iy^r: 
about  this  same  quantity  ^  .bog-meat;  four 
4feeves;  B.nd  forty-sia:  fat  sheq^f   Besides  tire 
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sucking  pigs  (of  which  we  had  then  one  on  the 
table),  besides  lambs^  and  besides  the  produce  of 
seventjf  hen  fawhy  not  to  mentioa  good  parcels 
oigeese^  ducks  bx^A  turkeys^  but,  not  to  forget  a 
garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre  and  the  but- 
ter of  ten  cowsy  not  one  ounce  of  which  is  ever 
sold!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Why,  you 
will  say,  this  must  be  some  great  overgrown 
farmer^  that  has  swallowed  up  half  the  country ; 
or  some  nabob  sort  of  merchant.  Not  at  all. 
He  has  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  four  acres  of 
lamdf  (all  he  consumes  is  of  the  produce  of  this 
land),  and  he  lives  in  the  same  house  that  his 
£ngUsh-bom  grandfather  lived  in. 

S50.  When  the  hogs  are  killed,  the  homre  is 
fiill  of  work.  The  sides  are  salted  down  as 
pork.  The  hams  are  smoked.  The  lean  meats 
are  made  into  sausages,  of  which,  in  *  this 
Ceimily,  they  make  about  two  hundred  weight. 
Theae  latter,  with  broiled  fish,  ^gs,  dried 
beef,  dried  mutton,  slices  of  ham,  tongu^ 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  short  cakes,  buckwheat 
cmkesi  sweet  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  many 
otiier  things,  make  up  the  breakfast  fare  of 
the  year,  and,  a  dish  of  betfsteakes  is  firequently 
added. 

351.  When  one  sees  this  sort  of  living,  with 
the  houses  full  of  good  beds^  ready  for  the 
guests  as  well  as  the  family  to  sleep  in,  we  cao- 
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not  help  perceiyiDg,  that  this  is  that.  '*  EngUsh 
**  HaspitaUty^'^  of  which  we  have  read  so  much ; 
bat,  which  Boroughmongers'  taxes  and  pawns 
have  long  since  driven  out  of  £ngland.  This 
American  way  of  life  puts  one  in  mind  of 
Fortescue's  fine  description  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  English,  produced  by  their  good 
laws,  which  kept  every  man's  property  sacred, 
even  from  the  grasp  of  the  king.  ''  Every  in- 
'*  habitant  is  at  his  Liberty  fully  to  use  and  en- 
.''  joy  whatever  his  Farm  produceth,  the  Fruits 
''  of  the  Earth,  the  Increase  of  his  Flock,  and 
''  the  like :  All  the  Improvements  he  makes, 
'*  whether  by  his  own  proper  Industry,  or  of 
''  those  he  retains  in  his  Service,  are  his  own  to 
''  use  and  enjoy  without  the  Lett,  Interruption, 
'^  or  Denial  of  any :  If  he  be  in  any  wise  in- 
jured, or  oppressed,  he  shall  have  his  Amends 
and  Satisfaction  against  the  party  offending : 
''  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Inhabitants  are  Rich  in 
^'  Gold,  Silver,  and  in  all  the  Necessaries  and 
^'  Conveniences  of  Life.  They  drink  no  Water, 
''  unless  at  certain  Times,  upon  a  Religious 
*'  Score,  and  by  Way  of  doing  Penance.  They 
''  are  fed,  in  great  Abundance,  with  all  sorts  of 
''  Flesh  and  Fish,  of  which  they  have  Plenty 
*'  every  where;  they  are  cloathed  throughout 
'*  in  good  Woollens ;  their  Bedding  and  other 
<<  Furailure  in  their  Houses  are  of  Wool,  Itnd 
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^  fiiat  in  great  Store :  They  are  also  iv^U  pro- 
:**  Tided  ivtth  all  other  Sorts  of  HouMfhoM 
iSoodSy  and  necessary  Implements  for  Uus- 
faandry  :  £very  one,  according  :to  his  Rank, 
hath  all  Things  which  conduce  to  make  JLtfe 
easy  and  happy.  They  are  not  sued  at  Law 
^*  but  before  the  Ordinary  Judges,  where  ;they 
/'  are  treated  with  Mercy  and  Justice,  accord- 
-^Ving  to  the  Laws  of  the  Land;  neither  are 
**  they  impleaded  in  Point  of  Property,  or  !ar- 
^'^raigned  for  any  Cs^pital  Crime,  how  heinous 
^'.soever,  but  before  the  King's  Judges,  and  ac- 
^*  cording  to  the  Laws  of  the  Land.  These  are 
^'  the  Advantages  consequent  from  that  .PoliVf- 
<'  cal  Mixt  Oovemm&it  which  obtains  in  ,Eng- 

^rland ' 

•.  352.  This  passage,  which  was  first  pointed 
oat  to  xne  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  desaribes 
the  state  of  England  four  hundred  years  ago; 
«id  this,  with  the  polish  of  rooderntimes  added, 
iis  now  the  state  of  the  Americans.  'T%ieir 
iorefiEithers  brought  the  ^^  English  iHospitality '' 
mxlii  them ;  for,  when  they  left. the  country, r the 
infernal  JBoroughmonger  .Fundjmff  system  had 
^notbc^n.  The  Stuarts  were  t-^^i^'om. and 
^prerogative  tyrants;  but  tbey  vi^ere  not,  Kke 
•their  socbessors,  the  Boronghmongers,  •  taxing, 
plundering  tyrants.  Their  quarrels  with  their 
'Mbjecte  were  about  niere  trori/^;    with  the 
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BoroughiDongers  it  is  a  question  of  purses  and 
strong-boxes,  of  goods  and  cfaat.tels,  lands  and 
tenements.  ^'  ConfiscatianT  is  their  word ;  and 
you  must  submit,  be  banged,  or  flee.  They 
take  away  men's  property  at  their  pleasure, 
without  any  appeal  to  any  tribunal.  They  ap- 
point Commissioners  to  seize  what  they  choose. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  law  of  property  left.  The 
Bishop4iegotten  and  hell-born  system  of  Fund- 
ing has  stripped  England  of  every  vestige  of 
what  was  her  ancient  character.  Her  hospi- 
tality along  with  her  freedom  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic ;  and  here  they  are  to  shame  our  ruf- 
fian tyrants,  if  they  were  sensible  of  sj^ame,  and 
to  give  shelter  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
deal  them  distant  blows. 

353.  It  is  not  with  a  little  bit  of  dry  toast,  so 
neatly^^put  in  a  rack ;  a  bit  of  butter  so  round 
and  small ;  a  little  milk  pot  so  pretty  and  so 
empty ;  an  e^  for  you^  the  host  and  hostess 
not  liking  eggs.  It  is  not  with  looks  that  seem 
to  say,  V  don't  eat  too  much,  for  the  taxgatherer 
**  is  coming."  It  is  uot  thus  that  you  are  re-, 
ceived  in  America.  You  are  not  much  asked^ 
not  much  pressed^  to  eat  and  drink ;  but,  such 
an  idbundance  is  spread  before  you,  and  so 
hearty  and  so  cordial  is  your  reception,  that 
you  instantly  lose  all  restraint,  and  are  tempted 
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to  feast  whether  you  be  hungry  or  not.  And, 
though  the  manner  and  style  are  widely  different 
in  different  houses,  the  abundance  every  where 
prevails.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment: a  happy  people:  and  no  government 
ought  to  have  any  other  strength. 

354.  But,  you  may  say,  perhaps,  that  plenty, 
however  great,  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  Very 
true:  for  the  mind  is  of  more  account  than  the 
carcass.  But,  here  is  mind  too.  These  repasts, 
amongst  people  of  any  figure,  come  forth  under 
the  superintendance  of  industrious  and  accom- 
plished house-wifes,  or  their  daughters,  who  all 
read  a  great  deal,  and  in  whom  that  gentle 
treatment  from  parents  and  husbands,  which 
arises  from  an  absence  of  racking  anxiety,  has 
created  an  habitual,  and  even  an  hereditary 
good  humour.  These  ladies  caa  converse  with 
you  upon  almost  any  subject,  and  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  their  behaviour  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  none  of  even  our  best-tempered 
l^glish  women.  They  fade  at  an  earlier  age 
than  in  England;  but,  till  then,  they  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  women  in  Cornwall^  which 
contains,  to  my  thinking,  the  prettiest  women 
in  our  country.  However,  young  or  old,  bloom- 
ing or  fading,  well  or  ill,  rich  or  poor,  they  still 
preserve  their  good  humour. 
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But»  sioce*  ala«!  firail  beauty  must  decay, 
CorPd,  or  uncarl'd^  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey ; 
*'  Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
^'  And  ibe  who  acorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid  ; 
"  What,  then,  remaiiis,  hot  well  our  powV  to  use, 
'*  And  keep  gQod  huaumr  still,  whatever  we  lose  ? 
''  And,  trust  me.  Dear,  good-humour  can  prevail, 
f  When  flights  and  fits,  and  screams  and  scolding  fail.' 


365.  This  beautifol  passage,  from  the  most 
beautifol  of  poets,  which  ought  to  be  fastened 
in  large  print  upon  every  lady's  dressing  table, 
fhe  American  women,  of  all  ranks,  seem  to 
bave  by  heart.  Even  amongst  the  very  lowest 
of  the  people,  you  seldom  hear  of  that  torment, 
which  the  old  proverb  makes  the  twin  of  a 
moky  house. 

356.  There  are  very  few  really  ignorant  men 
m  America  of  native  growth.    Every  farmer  is 
more  6r  less  of  a  reader.    There  is  no  brogue^ 
no  profrineiai  diaieet.    No  class  like  that  which 
the  French  call  peasantry ,  and  which  degrading 
appellation  the  miscreant  spawn  of  the  Funds 
have,  of  late  yeats,  applied  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  mostusefulof  the  people  in  England,  those 
who  do  the  work  and  fight  the  battles.    And, 
as  to  the  men,  who  would  naturally  form  your 
acquaintances,  they,  I  know  from  experience, 
are  as  kind,  frank,  and  sensible  men  as  are,  on 
the  general  run,  to  be  found  in  England,  even 
with  the  power  of  selection.    They  are  all  wdl- 

2  c  2 
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informed ;  modest  without  shyness ;  always  free 
to  communicate  what  they  know,  and  never 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  yet  to 
learn.  You  never  hear  them  boast  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  you  never  hear  them  complaining 
of  their  wants.  They  have  all  been  readers 
from  their  youth  up ;  and  there  are  few  subjects 
upon  which  they  cannot  converse  with  you, 
whether  of  a  political  or  scieatific  nature.  At 
any  rate,  they  always  hear  with  patience,  f  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  native  American 
interrupt  another  man  while  he  was  spedking. 
Their  sedateness  and  coolnessj  the  deliberate 
manner  in  which  they  say  and  do  every  thing, 
and  the  slowness  and  reserve  with  which  they 
express  their  assent;  these  are  very  wrongly 
estimated,  when  they  are  taken  for  marks  of  a 
want  of  feeling.  It  must  be  a  tale  of  woe  in- 
deed, that  will  bring  a  tear  from  an  American's 
eye;  but  any  trumped  up  story  will  send  his 
hand  to  his  pocket,  as  the  ambassadors  from 
the  beggars  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany  can 
fully  testify. 

357.  However,  you  will  not,  for  a  long  whiles 
know  what  to  do  for  want  of  the  quick  responses 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  decided  tone  of 
the  English  expression.  The  loud  voice;  the 
hard  squeeze  by  the  hand ;  the  instcmt  assent  or 
dissent;  the  clamorous  joy ;  the  bitter  wailing; 
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the  ardent  friendship ;  the  deadly  enmity;  the 
love  that  makes  people  kill  themselves;  the  hatred 
that  makes  them  kill  others.  All  these  belong 
to  the  characters  of  Englishmen,  in  whose  minds 
and  hearts  every  feeling  exists  in  the  extreme. 
To  decide  the  question,  which  character  is, 
upon  the  whole,  best^  the  American  or  the  Eng- 
lish, we  must  appeal  to  some  third  party.  But, 
Jt  is  no  matter:  we  cannot  change rour  natures. 
For  my  part,  who  can,  in  nothing,  think  or  act 
by  halves,  I  must  belie  my  very  nature,  if  I  said 
that  I  did  not  like  the  character  of  my  own 
<^ountrymen,  best  We  all  like  our  own  parents- 
and  children  better  than  other  people's  parents' 
and  children ;  not  because  they  are  better,  but 
because  they  are  ours;  because  they  belong  to 
us  and  we  to  them,  and  because  we  must 
resemble  each  other.  There  are  some  Americans 
that  1  like  full  as  well  as  I  do  any  man  in  Eng- 
land ;'  but,  if,  nation  against  nation,  1  put  the 
question  home  to  my  heart,  it  instantly  decides 
in  favour  of  my  countrymen. 

358.  You  must  not  be  offended  if  you  find 
people  here  take  but  little  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of  England.  Why  should  they  ?  Bolton 

F R  cannot  hire  spies  to  entrap  them. 

As  matter  of  curiosity,  they  may  contem- 
plate such  works  as  those  of  Fletcher  ;  but, 
they  cannot yee/  much  upon  the  subject;  and 
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they   are    not   insincere   enough    to    express 
mnch. 

35tf.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  Americans, 
which,  though  its  proper  place  was  further 
back,  I  have  reserved,  or  rather  kept  hack,  to 
the  last  moment  It  has  presented  itself  several 
times;  but  1  have  turned  from  the  thought,  as 
men  do  from  thinking  of  any  mortal  disease 
that  is  at  work  in  their  frame,  ft  is  not  cove- 
tousness ;  it  is  net  niggardliness ;  it  is  not  in- 
sincerity ;  it  is  not  enviousness ;  it  is  not  cow- 
ardice, above  all  things:  it  is  DRINKING. 
Aye,  and  that  too,  amongst  but  too  many  men, 
who,  one  would  think,  would  loath  it.  ,You 
ran  go  into  hardly  any  man's  house,  without 
being  asked  to  drink  wine,  or  spirits,  even  m 
the  fiwmifig.  They  are  quick  at  meals,  are 
little  eaters,  seem  to  care  little  about  what  they 
eat,  and  never  talk  about  it.  This,  which  arises 
out  of  the  universal  abundance  of  good  and 
even  fine  eatables,  is  very  amiable.  You  are 
here  disgusted  with  none  of  those  eaters  by  re- 
putation that  are  found,  especially  amongst  the 
Parsons^  in  England :  fellows  that  unbutton  at 
it.  Nor  do  the  Americans  sit  and  tope  much 
after  dinner ,  and  talk  on  till  they  get  into  non- 
sense and  smut,  which  last  is  a  sure  mark  of  a 
silly  and,  pretty  generally,  even  of  abase  mind. 
But,  they  tipple;  and  the  infernal  spirits  they 
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tipple  too !  The  scenes  that  1  witnessed  at 
Harrisburgh  I  shall  never  forget.  I  almost 
wished  (God  forgive  me !)  that  there  were  Bo- 
roughmongers  here  to  tax  these  drinkers :  they 
would  soon  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  dose. 
Any  nation  that  feels  itself  uneasy  with  its  ful- 
ness of  good  things,  has  only  to  resqrt  to  an 
application  of  Boroughmongers.  These  are  by 
no  means  nice  feeders  or  of  contracted  throat : 
they  will  suck  down  any  thiqg  from  the  poor 
man'»  pot  of  beer  to  the  rich  OEian's  lands  and 
tenements. 

3d0.  The  Americans  preserve  their  gravity 
and  quietness  and  good-humour  even  in  their 
drink;  and  so  much  the  worse.  It  were  far 
better  for  them  to  be  as  noisy  and  quarrelsome 
an  the  English  drunkards ;  for  then  the  odious- 
ness  of  the  vice  would  be  inore  visible,  and  the 
vice  itself  might  become  less  frequent.  Few 
vices  want  an  apology y  and  drinking  has  not  only 
its  apologies  but  its  praises;  for,  besides  the 
appellation  of  ^*  generous  wine^''  and  the  numer- 
ous songs,  some  in  very  elegant  and  witty  lan- 
guage, from  the  pens  of  debauched  men  of 
talents,  drinking  is  said  to  be  necessary,  in  cer- 
tain cases  at  least,  to  raise  the  spirits^  and  to 
keep  out  cold.  Never  was  any  thing  more  false. 
Whatever  intoxicates  must  enfeeble  in  the  end^ 
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and  \?hatever  enfeebles  must  chill.  It  is  very 
'well  known,  in  the  Northern  countries,  that,  if 
the  cold  be  such  as  to  produce  danger  oi  frost- 
biting,  you  must  take  care  not  to  drink  strong 
liquors. 

361 .  To  see  this  beastly  vice  in  young  men  is 
shocking.  At  one  of  the  taTems  at  Harris- 
burgh  there  were  several  as  fine  young  men  as 
I  ever  saw.  Well*dressed,  well  educated,  po- 
lite, and  every  thing  but  sober.  What  a  squalid, 
drooping,  sickly  set  they  looked  in  the  morning  I 

362.  Even  little  boys  at,  or  under,  twdve 
years  of  age,  go  into  stores,  and  tip  off  their 
drams  (  I  never  struck  a  child,  in  anger,  in  my 
life,  that  I  recollect ;  but,  if  I  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  a  son  to  do  this,  he  having  had 
an  example  to  the  contrary  in  me,  I  would,  if  all 
other  means  of  reclaiming  him  failed,  whip  him 
like  a  dog,  or,  which  would  be  better,  make 
him  an  out-cast  from  my  family. 

363.  However,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
meaning,  that  this  tippling  is  universal  amongst 
gentlemen ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  tlie  women 
of  any  figure  in  life  do  by  no  means  give  into 
the  practice;  but,  abhor  it  as  much  as  well- 
bred  women  in  England,  who,  in  general,  no 

,  more  think  of  drinking  strong  liquors,  than  they 
do  of  drinking  poison. 
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964.  I  shall  be  told,  that  men  in  the  harvest  i 
^Id  must  have  something  to  drink.  To  be 
sure,  where  perspiration  almost  instantly  carries 
off  the  drink,  the  latter  does  not  remain  so  long 
to  burn  the  liver,  or  whatever  else  it  does  bum. 
But,  I  much  question  the  utility  even  here ;  and 
I  think,  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  water-drinker 
would  beat  a  spirit  drinker  at  any  thing,  pro- 
vided both  had  plenty  of  good  food.  And,  be- 
sides, heer^  which  does  not  bum^  at  any  rate,  is 
within  every  one's  reach  in .  America,  if  he  will 
but  take  the  trouble  to  brew  it 

365.  A  man,  at  Botley,  whom  I  was  very  se- 
verely reproaching  for  getting  drunk  and  lying 
in  the  road,  whose  name  was  James  Isaacs, 
and  who  was,  by  the  by,  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  I  ever  knew,  said,  Jn  answer,  "  Why, 
now.  Sir,  Noah  and  Lot  were  two  very  good 
men,  you  know,  and  yet  they  loved  a  drop  of 
drink.''  "  Yes,  you  drunken  fool,"  replied  I, 
**  but  you  do  not  read  that  Isaac  ever  got 
**  drunk  and  rolled  about  the  road.^  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  Bible  ' 
Societies,  with  the  wise  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  Holy  Alliance  at  their  head,  might  as 
well  (to  say  nothing  about  the  cant  of  the  thing) 
leave  the  Bible  to  work  its  own  way.  I  had 
seen  Isaacs  dead  drunk,  lying  stretched  out. 
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by  my  front  gate,  against  the  public  highway ; 
and,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Noah, 
he  would  not  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  him- 
self in  the  modest  manner  that  he  did,  but 
would  have  affixed  an  everlasting  cwrse  on  me 
and  my  children  to  all  generations. 

360.  The  soldiers,  in  the  regiment  that  I  be- 
longed to,  many  of  whom  served  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  had  a  saying,  that  the  Quakers  used 
the  word  tired  in  place  of  the  word  drunk. 
Whether  any  of  them  do  ever  get  tired  them- 
selves, I  know  not ;  but,  at  any  rate  they  most 
resolutely  set  their  faces  against  the  common 
use  of  spirits.  They  forbid  their  members  to 
retail  them ;  and,  in  case  of  disobedience  they 
disown  them. 

367.  However,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
introduction  of  heer^  and,  I  am  very  happy  to 
know,  that  beer  is,  every  day,  becoming  more 
and  more  &shionable.  At  Bristol  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  was  pleased  to  see  excellent  beer  in 
clean  and  nice  pewter  pots.  Beer  does  not  kill. 
It  does  not  eat  out  the  vitals  and  take  the  co- 
lour from  the  cheek.  It  will  make  men  '*  tired,'' 
indeed,  by  midnight ;  but  it  does  not  make 
them  half  dead  in  the  morning.  We  call  wioe 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  such  it  is  with  a 
proportion  of  ardent  spirits,  equal,  in  Portugal 
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wine,  to  a  fifth  of  the  wine ;  and,  therefore, 
when  a  man  has  taken  down  a  bottle  of  Port  or  . 
of  Madeira,  he  has  nearly  luilj  a  pint  of  ardent 
spirits  in  him.  And  yet  how  many  foolish  mo* 
thers  give  their  children  Port  wine  to  strengthen 
them !  1  never  like  your  unne-physieiansy  though 
they  are  great  fiivourites  with  but  too  many  pa- 
tients. Boniface,  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem^ 
says  that  he  has  eaten  his  ale,  drunk  his  ale, 
worked  upon  his  ale,  and  slept  upon  his  ale, 
for  forty  years,  and  that  he  has  grown  fatter 
and  fatter;  but,  that  his  wife  (God  rest  her 
soul!)  would  not  take  it  pwre:  she  would 
adulterate  it  with  brandy ;  till,  at  last,  finding 
that  the  poor  woman  was  never  well,  he  put 
a  tub  of  her  favourite  by  her  bedside,  which, 
in  a  short  time,  bh>ught  her  *'  ^  happy  release'' 
from  this  '*  state  of  probation,"  and  carried 
her  oflF  into  the  "  the  world  of  spirits!'  Whether 
Boniface  meant  this  as  a  pun,  I  do  not  know ; 
for,  really,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  i\%e  practice  of 
many  of  the  vagrant  fiinatics,  I  must  believe, 
that,  when  they  rave  about  the  spirit's  entering 
them,  they  mean  that  which  goes  out  of  a  glass 
down  their  throat  Priests  may  make  what 
they  will  of  their  devil ;  they  may  make  him 
a  reptile  with  a  forked  tongue,  or  a  beast  with 
a  cloven  hoof;  they  may,  like  Milton,  dress 
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him  oat  with  seraphic  wings;   or  like  Saint 
Francis,  they  may  give  him  horas  and   tail: 
but,  I  say  that  the  devil,  who  is  the  strongest 
tempter,  and  who  produces  the  most  mischief 
in  the  world,  approaches  us  in  the  shape  of 
liquid,  not  melted  brimstoqe,   but  wine,  gin, 
brandy,  rum,  and  whiskey.     One  comfort  is, 
however,  that  this  devil,  of  whose  existence 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  who  is  visible  and  even 
tangible,  we  can,  if  we  virill,  without  the  aid 
of  priests,  or,  rather,  in  spite  of  them,  easily 
and  safely  set  at  defiance.     There  are  many 
wrong  things  which  men  do  against  the  general 
and  natural  bent  of  their  minds.     Fraud,  theft, 
and  even  murder,   are  frequently,   and   most 
frequently,   the  offspring  of  want     In  these 
cases,  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  \  crime  or  hunger. 
But,  drinking  to  excess  is  a  man's  own  act; 
an  evil   deliberately  sought  after;  an  act  of 
violence  committed  against  reason  and  against 
nature;   and  that,  too,   without  the  smallest 
temptation,  except  from  that  vicious  appetite, 
which  he  himself  has  voluntarily  created. 

368.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  stand  in  need  of 
no  such  lectures  as  this,  and  the  same  is,  I 
hope,  the  case  with  the  far  greater  part  of  my 
readers ;  but,  if  it  tend,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
to  check  the  fearful  growth   of  this  tree  of 
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unmixed  evil ;  if  it  should  make  the  bottle  less 
cherished  ^ven  in  one  small  circle ;  nay,  if  it 
keep  but  one  young  man  in  the  world  in  the 
paths  of  sobriety,  how  could  my  time  have 
been  better  bestowed  ? 


■ 
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RURAL    SPORTS. 


369.  There  are  persons,  who  question  tke 
right  of  man  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  wild 
animals,  which  are  called  game.  Such  per- 
sons, however,  claim  the  right  of  killing  foxes 
and  hawks;  yet,  these  have  as  much  right  to 
live  and  to  follow  their  food  as  pheasants  and 
paa-tridges  have.  T%is»  therefore,  in  such  per- 
sons, is  nonsense. 

370.  Others,  in  their  mitigated  hostility  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  say,  that  it  is  wanton  cruelty 
to  shoot  or  hunt ;  and  that  we  kiU  animals  firom  , 
the  £sirm-yard  only  because  their  flesh  is  neces- 
sary  to  our  own  existence.  PROVE  THAT. 
No :  you  cannot.    If  you  could,  it  is  but  the 

'^  tyrant's  plea ;"  but  you  cannot :  for  we  know 
that  men  can,  and  do,  live  without  animal  food, 
and,  if  their  labour  be  not  of  an  exhausting 
kind,  live  well  too,  and  longer  than  those  who 
eat  it.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  we  kill  hogs 
and  oxen  because  we  choose  to  kill  them ;  and, 
we  kill  game  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

371.  A  third  class  of  objectors,  seeing  tiie 
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weak  position  of  the  two  former,  and  still  re* 
solved  to  eat  flesh,  t^ke  their  stand  upon  this 
ground:  that  sportsmen  send  some  game  off 
wounded  and  leave,  them  in  a  state  of  suffering. 
These  gentlemen  forget  the  operations  per- 
formed upon  calves,  pigs,  lambs  and  sometimes 
on  poultry.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  prides  himself 
upon  teachiog  the  English  ladies  how  to  make 
turkey-capons !  Only  think  of  the  separation 
of  calves,  pigs,  and  lambs,  at  an  early  age,  from 
their  mothers !  Go,  you  sentimental  eaters  of 
veal,  sucking  pig  and  lamb,  and  hear  the 
mournful  lowings,  whinings,  and  bleatings;  ob* 
serve  the  anxious  listen,  tiive,  wistfiil  look,  and 
the  dropping  tear,  of  the  disconsolate  dams; 
and,  theo,  while  yoa  have  the  carcasses  of  their 
young  ones  under  y#ur  teeth,  cry  out,  as  soon 
as  you  can  empty  your  mouths  a  little,  against 
the  cruelty  oi  hunting  and  shooting.  Get  up 
from  dinner  (bu|:  take  care  to  stuff  well  first), 
and  go  and  drown  the  puppies  of  the  bitch,  and 
the  kittens  of  the  cat,  lest  they  should  share  a 
little  in  what  their  mothers  have  guarded  with 
so  much  fidelity;  and,  as  good  stuffing  may 
tend  to  make  you  restless  in  the  night,  order 
the  geese  to  be  picked  alive,  that,  however  your 
consciences  may  &el,  your  bed,  at  least,  may 
be  easy  and  soft.  Witness  all  this  with  your 
own  eyes ;  and  then  go  weeping  to  bed,  at  the 
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possibility  of  a  hare  having  been  terribly  fright- 
ened without  being  killed,  or  of  a  bird  having 
been  left  in  a  thicket  with  a  shot  in  its  body  or 
a  fracture  in  its  wing.  But,  before  you  go  up 
stairs^  give  your  servant  orders  to  be  early  at 
market  for  fish,  fresh  out  of  the  water;  tliat 
they  may  be  scaled,  or  skinned  alive  I  A  truce 
with  you,  then,  sentimental  eaters  of  flesh :  and 
here  I  propose  the  terms  of  a  lasting  com- 
promise with  you.  We  must,  on  each  side, 
yfeld  something:  we  sportsmen  will  content 
ourselves  with  merely  seeing  the  hares  skip  and 
the  birds  ^jf;  and  you  shall  be  content  with 
the  flesh  and  fiish  that  come  from  cases  of  na- 
tural death,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  your  compas- 
sionate disposition  will  not  refuse  us  a  trifling 
allowance.  * 

372.  Nor  have  even  the  Pythagareans  a 
much  better  battery  against  us.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  who  once  rang  a  peal  in  my  ears 
against  shooting  and  hunting,  does,  indeed,  eat 
neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl.  His  abstin^ice 
surpasses  that  of  a  Carmelite,  while  his  bulk 
would  not  disgrace  a  Benedictine  Monk,  or  a 
Protestant  Dean.  But,  he  forgets,  that  his 
^Aoe^  and  breeches  and  gloves  are  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals :  he  forgets  that  he  writes  (and 
very  eloquently  too)  with  what  has  been  cruelly 
taken  from  a  fowl ;  and  that^  in  order  to  cover 
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the  books  which  he  bias  had  made  and  soldi 
)iuDdreds  of  flocks  and  scores  of  droves  must 
liave  perished :  nay,  that»  to  get  him  his  beaver- 
hat^  a  beaver  must  have  been  kunted  and  killed^ 
and,  }n  the  doing  of  which,  many  beavers  may 
have  been  wounded  and  left  to  pine  away  the 
rest  of  their  lives;  and,  perhaps  many  little 
prphan  beavers,  left  to  lament  the  murder  of 
Ibeir  parents.     Ben  Ley  was  the  only  real  and 
isiincm'e  Pytliagorean  of  modern  times,  that  1 
ever  beard  of.    He  protested,  not  only  against 
eiUing  the  flesh  of  animals,  but  also  against 
jrobbing  their  backs ;  and,  therefore,  his  dress 
consisted  wholly  oiflax.    But,  even  he,  like 
iBir  Richard  Phillips,  ^t  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  eggs ;  though  this  was  cruelly  robbing  the 
Jaiens,  cows,  and  calfes;  and,  indeed  causing 
the  murder  of  the  calves.    In  addition,  poor 
Httl^  Ben  forgot  the  materials  of  booMnnding ; 
and,  it  was  well  he  did;  for  else,  his  Bible 
would  have  gone  into  the  fire ! 

37S.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  sports- 
men are  as  good  as  other  folks  on  the  score  of 
Immaniip,  the  sports  of  the  field,  like  every 
thing  else  done  in  the  fields,  tend  to  produce, 
.  Qf  preserve  health.  I  prefer  them  to  all  other 
pastime,  because  they  produce ^nr/^  rising; 
iKcause  they  have  no  tendency  to  lead  young 
Hien  into  vicious  habits.    It  is  where  men  ton- 
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gregate  that  the  vices  haunt.  A  hunter  or  a 
shooter  may  also  be  a  gambler  and  a  drinker ; 
but,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  two  lattCT, 
if  he  be  fond  of  the  former.  Boys  will  take  to 
something  in  the  way  of  pastime;  and,  it  is 
better  that  they  take  to  that  which  is  innocent, 
healthy,  and  manly,  than  that  which  is  vicious, 
uuhealthy,  and  effeminate.  Besides,  the  scenes 
of  rural  sport  are  necessarily  at  a  distance  Jram 
cities  and  towns.  This  is  another  great  consi- 
deration ;  for  though  great  talents  are  wanted 
to  be  employed  in  the  hives  of  men,  they  are 
very  rarely  acquired  in  these  hives:  tbe  sur- 
rounding objects  are  too  numerous,  too  near 
the  eye,  too  frequently  under  it,  and  too  arti- 
ficial. 

374.  For  these  reasons  I  have  always  encou- 
raged my  sons  to  pursue  these  sports.  They 
have,  until  the  age  of  14  or  15,  spent  their  time^ 
by  day,  chiefly  amongst  horses  and  dogs,  and 
in  the  fields  and  farm-yard ;  and  their  candle- 
light has  been  spent  chiefly  in  reading  books 
about  hunting  and  shooting  and  about  dogs  and 
horses.  I  have  supplied  them  plentifully  with 
books  and  prints  relating  to  these  matters. 
They  have  drawn  horses,  dogs,  and  game  thop 
selves.  These  things,  in  which  they  took  so 
deep  an  interest,  not  only  engaged  their  aften- 
tion  and  wholly  kept  them  firom  all  taste  for, 
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and  even  all  knowledge  of,  cards  and  other 
senseless  amusements;  but,  they  led  them  to 
read  and  write  of  their  own  accord;  and,  never 
in  mg  life  ha/ce  I  set  them  a  copy  in  writing  nor 
attempted  to  teach  them  a  word  of  reading. 
They  have  learnt  to  read  by  looking  into  books 
about  dogs  and  game ;  and  they  have  learnt  to 
write  by  imitating  my  writing,  and  by  writing 
endless  letters  to  me,  when  I  have  been  from 
home,  about  their  dogs  and  other  rural  con- 
cerns. While  the  Borough-tyrants  had  me  in 
Newgate  for  two  years,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
fine,  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at 
their  flogging  of  Englishmen,  in  the  heart  of 
England,  under  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  sabres, 
I  received  volumes  of  letters  from  my  childrai ; 
and,  I  have  them  now,  from  the  scrawl  of  three 
years^  to  the  neat  and  beautiful  hand  of  thirteen. 
I  never  told  them  of  any  errors  in  their  letters. 
All  was  well.  The  best  evidence  of  the  utility 
of  their  writing,  and  the  strongest  encourager 
ment  to  write  again,  was  a  very  clear  answer 
from  me,  in  a  very  precise  hand,  and  upon  very 
nice  paper,  which  they  never  failed  promptly 
to  receive.  They  have  all  written  to  me  before 
they  could  form  a  single  letter.  A  little  bit  of 
paper,  with  some  ink-marks  on  it,  foldied  fip 
by  themselves,  and  a  wafer  stuck  in  it,  used  to 
be  sent  to  me,  and  it  was  sure  to  bring  the 
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writer  a  yery,  yery  kind  answer.  Thus  have 
tbey  gone  on.  So  far  from  being  a  trouble  to 
me,  they  have  been  all  pleasure  and  advantage. 
For  many  years  they  haye  been  so  many  mcts- 
taries.  I  have  dictated  scores  of  registdrs  to 
them,  which  have^on^  to  the  ^press  without  my 
ever  looking  at,  them.  I  dictated  registers  to 
them  at  the  age  of  thirteen^  and  even  of  twdve. 
They  have,  as  to  trust-worthinemf  been  grown 
persons,  at  eleven  or  twelve.  I  could  leave  my 
house  and  affairs,  the  paying  of  men,  or  the 
going  from  home  on  business,  to  them  at  an 
age  when  boys  in  England,  in  general,  want 
servants  to  watch  them  to  see  that  they  do  not 
kill  chickens,  torment  kittens,  or  set  the  build- 
ings on  fire. 

37&  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  boasting;  hut, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  public  life,  and  I  see  no  harm  in 
telling  my  readers  of  any  of  the  means,  that  I 
have  employed ;  especially  as  I  know  of  few 
greater  misfortunes  than  that  of  breeding  ap 
things  to  be  schoolhoys  all  their  lives.  It  is 
not,,  that  I  have  so  many  wonders  of  the  world: 
it  is  that  I  have  puiBued  a  rational  plan  of  edo* 
cation,  and  one  that  any  man  may  pursue,  if  be 
will,  with  similar  effects.  I  remembwed,  too^ 
that  1  myseTf  had  had  a  sportsman-^ucatioiL 
Iran  after  the  hare-hounds  at  the  age  of  mm  er 
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ten.  I  have  many  and  many  a  day  left  the 
rooks  to  dig  up  the  wheat  and  peas,  while  1 
followed  the  hounds ;  and  have  returned  home 
at  dark-night,  with  my  l^s  full  of  thorns  and 
my  belly  empty  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and 
to  congratulate  myself  if  I  escaped  a  flogging. 
I  was  sure  'of  these  consequences ;  but  that  had 
not  die  smallest  effect  in  restraining  me.  All 
the  lectures,  all  the  threats,  yanished  from  my 
mind  in  a  m%nent  upon  hearing  the  first  cry  of 
fhe  hounds,  at  which-  my  heart  used  to  be  ready 
to  bound  out  of  my  body.  I  remembered  all 
this.  I  traced  to  this  taste  my  contempt  for 
card-playing  and  for  all  childish  and  effeminate 
amusements.*  And,  therefore,  T  resolved  to 
leave  the  same  course  freely  open  to  my  sons. 
This  is  flUy  plan  of  education :  others  may  fol- 
low what  plan  they  please. 

376.  This  Chapter  will  be  a  head  without  a 
body;  for,  it  will  not  require  much  time  to  give 
an  account  of  the  rural  sports  in  America.  The 
general  taste  of  the  country  is  to  kiU  the  things 
in  order  to  have  them  to  eat,  which  latter  forlfll 
no  part  of  the  sportsman's  objects* 

377.  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  thing 
here,  which  we,  in  £nglailQ,  call  hunting.  The 
dieer  are  hunted  by  dogs^  indeed,  but  the  hunters 
do  not  fottaw.  They  are  posted  at  their  several 
stations  to  shoot  the  deer  as  he  passes.    This 
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is  only  one  remove  from  the  Indian  hunting. 
I  never  saw,  that  1  know  of,  any  man  that  had 
seen  a  pack  of  hounds  in  America,  except  those  ' 
k^pt  by  old  Jqhn  Brown,  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  only  hunting  QuSa^ 
ker  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  who  was  grand- 
father of  the  famous  General  Brown.  In  short, 
there  is  none  of  what  we  call  hunting ;  or,  so 
little,  that  no  man  can  expect  to  meet  with  it. 

378.  No  coursing.  I  never  saw  a  greyh6und 
here.  Indeed,  there  are  no  hares  that  have  the 
same  manners  that  ours  haVe,  or  any  thing  like 
their  fleetness.  The  woods,  too,  or  some  sort 
of  cover,  except  in  the  singular  instance  of  the  * 
plains  in  this  Island,  are  too  near  at  hand. 

379.  But,  of  shooting  the  variety  is  endless. 
Pheasants,,  partridges,  wood -cocks,  toipes, 
grouse,  wild-ducks  of  many  sorts,  teal,  plover, 
rabbits. 

380.  There  is  a  disagreement  between  the 
North  and  the  South  as  to  the  naming  of  the 
two  former.  North  of  New  Jersey  the  phea* 
sants  are  called  partridges,  and  the  partridges 
are  called  quails.  To  the  South  of  New  Jersey, 
they  are  called  by  what  I  think  are  their  proper 
names,  taking  the  English  names  of  thone  birds 
to  be  proper.  For,  pheasants,  do  not  remain  in 
coveys ;  but,  mix,  like  common  fowls.  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  males  and  females  is 
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•  ,  *  ,  , 

promiscuous,  and  not*  by  pairSj  as  in  the  case 
of  partridges.  And  these  are  the  manners  of 
the  American  pheasants,  which  are  found  by 
ones,  twos,  and  so  on,  and  never  in  families^ 
except  when  yoteitg",  when,  like  chickens,  they 
keep  wiith  the  old  hen.  The  American  par- 
iridges  are  not  quails;  because  quails  are  gre- 
gajiaus.  They  keep  in  flocks,  like  rooks  (called 
crows  in  America),  or  like  larks,  ox  starlings; 
of  which  the  reader  will  remember  a  remark- 
%ble  instance  in  the  history  of  the  migration  of 
those  ^^ruiJibling  tagabonds,  the  Jews,  soon 
after  their  march  from  Horeb,  when  the  quails 
cmibe  and  settled  upon  each  other's  backs  to  a 
height  of  two  cubits,  and  covered  a  superficial 
dpace  of  two  days'  journey  iii  diameter.  It  is 
a  weH  known  fact,  that  quails  ^cA;;  it  is  also 
well  known,  that  partridges  do  not,  but  that 
they  k^p  in  distinct  families,  which  we  call 
coveys  from  the  French  couv6e,  which  means  the 
egg^  or  brcfod  which  a  hen  covers  at  one  time. 
The  American  partridges  live  in  coveys.  The 
cock  and  her  pair  in  the  spring.  They  have 
their  brood  by  sitting  alternately  on  the  eggs, 
just  as  the  English  partridges  do ;  the  young 
ones,  if  none  are  killed,  or  die,  remain  with  the 
old  ones  fill  spring;  the  covey  always  live 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  same  spot ;  if 
frightened  into  a  state  of  separation,  they  call* 
i 
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to  each  other  and  re-assemble ;  they  roost  all 
together  in  a  round  ring,  as  close  as  they  can 
sit,  the  tails  inward  and  the  heads  outward; 
and  are,  in  short,  in  all  their  maimers^  precisely 
the  same  as  the  English  partridge,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  will  sometimes  alight  on  a 
raH  or  a  bough,  and  that,  when  the  hen  sits, 
the  cock,  perched  at  a  little  distance,  makeA^a 
sort  of  periodical  whistle,  in  a  monotonous,  but 
very  soft  and  sweet  tone. 

381 .  The  size  of  the  pheasant  is  about  the 
half  of  that  of  the  English.  The  plumage  is  by 
no  means  so  beautiful;  but,  the  flesh  is  fiur 
more  delicate.  The  size  of  the  partridge  bean 
about  the  same  proportion.  But  its  plumage 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  English,  and 
its  flesh  is  more  delicate.  Both  are  delightful, 
though  rather  difficult,  shooting.  The  phelisant 
does  not  tower ^  but  darts  through  the  trees ; 
and  the  partridge  does  not  rise  boldly,  but 
darts  away  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground. 
Some  years  they  are  more  abundant  than  other 
years.  This  is  an  abundant  year.  There  «% 
perhaps,  fifty  coveys  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
house. 

3B2.  The  woodrcock^  are,  in  all  respects,  like 
those  in  England,  except  that  they  are  only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  size.  They  hrud  here; 
and  are  in  such  numbers,  that  some  men  kiH 
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twenty  brace,  or  more  in  a  day.  Their  hauikts 
are  in  marshy  places,  or  woods.  The  i^ooting 
of  them  lasts  from  the  fourth  of  Jaly  till  the 
hardish  frosts  come.  The  last  we  killed  this 
year  was  killed  on  the  21st  of  November.  So 
that  here  are  Jive  tnontAs  of  this  sport ;  and 
pheasants  and  partridges  are  shot  from  Sep- 
tember to  April. 

383.  The  snipes  are  called  JEngUsA  mipes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects,  and  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  usual  haunts 
of  snipes. 

384.  The  grouse  is  precisely  like  the  Scotch 
grolise.  There  is  only  here  and  there  a  place 
where  they  are  found.  But,  they  are,  in  liiose 
places,  killed  in  great  quantities  in  the  fidl  of 
the  year. 

365.  As  to  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl» 
which  are  come  at  by  lying  in  wait,  and  killed 
most  frequently  swimming,  or  sitting,  they  are 
slaughtered  in  whole  flocks.  An  Am^can 
counts  the  cost  c^  powder  and  shot.  If  he  is 
dMberate  in  every  thing  else,  this  habit  will 
hardly  forsake  him  in  the  act  of  shootwg.  When 
the  sentimental  flesh-eaters  hear  the  report  of 
his  gun,  they  may  begin  to  pull  out  their  white 
handkerchiefs ;  for  death  follows  his  pull  of  th^ 
trigger,  with,  perhaps,  even  more  certainty  than 
it  used  to  follow  the  lancet  of  Doctor  Rush« 
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386.  The  Plover  is  a  fine  bird,  and  is  found 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  plains,  and  in  the 
cultivated  fields,  of  this  Island,  and  at  a  mile 
from  my  house.  Plovers  are  very  shy  and  wary; 
but  they  have  ingenious  enemies  to  deal  with. 
A  waggon,  or  carriage  of  some  sort,  is  made  use 
of  to  approach  them ;  and  then  they  are  easily 
killed. 

387.  Rabbits  are  very  abundant  in  some 
places.  They  are  killed  by  shooting;  for  all 
hare  is  done  with  the  gun.  No  reliance  is 
placed  upon  a  dog. 

;  388.  As  to  gavke-Jaws  there  are  none,  exc^t 
those  which  appoint  the  times  for  killing.  Peo- 
ple go  where  they  like,  and,  as  to  wild  animals, 
dhoot  what  they  like.  There  is  the  Common 
Law,  which  forbids  trespass^  and  the  Statute 
Law,  I  believe,  of  *^  malicums  trespass/"  or  tres-' 
pass  iifier  warning.  And  these  are  more  than 
toough ;  for  nobody,  that  I  ever  hear  of,  warns 
people  off.  So  that,  as  far  as  shooting  goes, 
and  that  is  the  sport  which  is  the  most  general 
fitvourite,  there  never  was  a  more  delightful 
country  than  this  Island.  The  sky  is  so  fidr, 
the  soil  so  dry,  the  cover  so  convenient,  the 
game  so  abundant,  and  the  people,  go  where 
you  will,  so  civil,  hospitable,  and  kind. 
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380.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  exultation  in 
the  hireling  newspapers  of  the  Borough-villains, 
that  *^  poverty  and  poor-rates  have  found  their 
^*  way  to  America."  As  to  the  former  it  is  lite- 
rally true ;  for  the  poverty  that  is  here  has,  al- 
most the  whole  of  it,  come  from  Europe;  but, 
the  means  of  keeping  the  poor  arise  here  upon 
the  spot. 

390.  Great  sums  of  money  are  raised  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  great 
sea-ports,  for  the  maintenance  of  **  the  poor;'^ 
and,  the  Boroughmongers  eagerly  catch  at  the 
published  accounts  of  this  concern,  and  produce 
them  BB  proofs  J  that  misery  is  as  great  in  Ame- 
rica as  it  is  under  their  iron  rod.  1  vnll  strip 
them  of  this  pretext  in  a  few  minutes. 

391.  Let  us  take  New  York,  for  instance. 
It  is  notorious  that,  whatever  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  by  poor  rates,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  Europeans^  who  have  come 
hither,  at  different  periods  and  under  circum*- 
stances  of  distress,  different,  of  course,  in  der 
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gree.  There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  persons 
here  of. a  description  very  peculiar;  namely; 
the/ree  negroes.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives,  which  led  to  their  emancipation,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  it  has  saddled  the  white  peo- 
ple with  a  charge.  These  negroes  are  a  dis- 
orderly, improvident  set  of  beings;  and,  the 
paupers,  in  the  country ^  consist  almost  wholly 
of  tliem.  Take  out  the  foreigners  and  die  m- 
groes,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  paupers  of 
New  YcMrk  do  not  amount  to  a  hundredth  part 
of  those  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  or 
London,  population  for  population.  New  York 
is  a  sea-port,  and  the  only  gr^eat  sea'port  of  a 
large  district  of  country.  All  the  disorderly 
crowd  to  it  It  teems  with  emigrants ;  but, 
even  there,  a  pauper,  who  is  a  white,  im^ttfe 
American,  is  a  great  rarity. 

392.  But,  do  the  Borough-villains  think,  that 
the  word  pauper  has  the  same  meaning  here 
that  it  has  under  their  scorpion  rod  ?  A  pan* 
per  under  them  means  a  man  that  m  able  and 
willing  to  work^  and  who  does  work  like  f 
korse;  anil  who  is  so  taa^d,  has  so  much  of 
his  earnings  taken  firom  him  by  them  to  pay 
the  interest  of  their  Debt  and  the  pensiona  of 
themselves  and  their  wives,  children,  and  de- 
pendents, th^t  he  is  actually  starving  and  fidnfe- 
mg  at  his  work.    This  is  what  is  noeant  by  • 
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pauper  in  England.  But,  at  New  York,  a 
pauper  is,  generally,  a  man  who  is  unable,  or, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  unwilling  to 
work ;  who  is  become  debilitated  from  a  vicious 
life ;  or,  who,  like  boroughmongers  and  Priests, 
finds  it  more  pleasant  to  live  upon  the  labour 
of  others  than  upon  his  own  labour.  A  pauper 
in  England  is  fed  upon  bones,  garbage,  refuse 
meat,  and  *^  substitutes  far  bread.''  A  pauper 
here  expects,  and  has,  as  much  flesh,  fish  and 
bread  and  cake  as  he  can  devour.  How  gladly 
would  many  a  little  tradesman,  or  even  little 
&rmer,  in  England,  exchange  his  diet  for  that 
of  a  New  York  pauper ! 

393.  Where  there  are  such  paupers  as  those 
m  England,  there  are  beggars;  because,  when 
they  find,  that  they  are  nearly  starved  in  the 
former  character,  they  will  try  the  latter  in 
spite  of  all  the  vagrant  acts  that  any  hell-bom 
Funding  system  can  engender.  And,  who  ever 
saw  a  beggar  in  America  ?  *'  I  have !"  exclaim^ 
some  spye  of  the  Boroughmongers,  who  hopes 
to  become  a  Boroughmonger  himself.  And  so 
have  I  too.  I  haver  seen  a  couple  since  I  have 
been  on  this  Island ;  and  of  them  I  will  speak 
presently.  But  there  are  different  sorts  of  b^- 
gars  too  as  well  as  of  paupers.  In  England  a 
beggar  is  a  poor  creature,  with  hardly  rags 
(mere  rags)  sufficient  to  cover  its  nakedness,  so 
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&x  even  as  common  decency  requires.  A 
wretched  mortal,  the  bare  sight  of  whom  would 
freeze  the  soul  of  an  American  within  him.  A 
dejected,  broken  down  thing,  that  approaches 
you  bare-headed,  on  one  knee,  with  a  tremb- 
ling voice,  with  "  pray  bestow  your  charity, 
*^  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake  have  compas- 
*^  sion  on  a  poor  soul ;"  and,  if  you  toss  a  half* 
penny  into  his  ra^ed  hat,  he  exclaims  in  an 
extacy,  **  God  Almighty  bless  your  honour  T 
though  you,  perhaps,  be  but  a  shoe-black  your- 
self. An  American  b^^r,  dressed  very  much 
like  other  people,  walks  up  to  you  as  boldly 
as  if  his  pockets  were  crammed  with  money, 
and,  with  a  half  smile,  that  seems  to  say,  he 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  very 
civilly  asks  you,  (^  yoie  can  HELP  him  to  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  mostly  states  the  pre- 
cise sum ;  and  never  sinks  below  silver.  In 
short,  there  is  no  beggings  properly  so  called. 
There  is  nothing  that  resembles  English  beg- 
ging even  in  the  most  distant  d^ree. 

394.  I  have  now  been  here  twenty  months^  and 
I  have  been  visited  by  only  two  beggars.  The 
first  was  an  Englishman,  and  what  was  more 
to  me,  a  Surrey  man  too ;  a  native  of  Croydon. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  help  him  to  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar ;  for,  it  is  surprising  how  apt  scho- 
lars they  are.    "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will 
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"  kelp  my  men  to  do  some  work  first.'*  He 
said  he  could  not  do  that,  for  he  was  in  a 
hurry.  T  told  him,  that,  if  a  man,  with  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  and  pork  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  dol- 
lar a  pound,  could  not  earn  his  living,  he  ought 
to  be  )ianged;  "  however,"  said  I,  "  as  you 
'^  are  the  first  Surrey  man  I  ever  saw  in  Ame- 
"  rica  besides  myself,  if  you  be  not  hanged  be- 
'*  fore  this  day  week,  and  come  here  again,  I 
**  will  help  you  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar."  He 
came,  and  I  kept  my  word.  The  second  b^- 
gar  was  an  Italian.  This  was  a  personage  of 
"  high  consideration''  He  was  introduced  to 
the  side  of  my  writing  table.  He  behaved  with 
a  sort  of  dignified  politeness,  mixed  with  some- 
what of  reserve,  as  if  ^he  thought  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  addressing  himself  a  very  good 
sort  of  man,  but  of  rank  inferior  to  himself. 
We  could  not  understand  each  other  at  first ; 
but,  we  got  into  French\  and  then  we  couM 
talk.  He  having  laid  down  his  hat,  and  being 
seated,  pulled  out  a  large  parcel  of  papers, 
amongst  which  was  a  certificate  fit>m  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia^  duly  signed  and  countersigned,  and  seal- 
ed with  a  seal  having  the  armorial  bearings  of 
that  sovereign.  '  Along  with  this  respectable 
paper  was  an  English  translation  of  it,  done  at 
New  York,  and  authenticated  by  the  Mayor  and 
a  Notary  Public,  with  all  due  formality.    AH 
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the  time  these  papers  were  opeDing,  I  was 
wcmderiDg  what  this  gentleman  could  be.  1 
read,  and  stared,  and  read  again.  I  was 
struck  not  less  by  the  novelty  than  the  auda- 
city of  the  thing.  '^  So  then/'  said  I,  breaking 
silence,  ^'  your  sovereign,  after  taxing  you  to 
**  your  ruin,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
«<  give  you  credentials  to  show,  that  he  autho- 
*'  rizes  you  to  beg  in  America;  and,  not  only 
'*  for  yourself  but  for  others ;  so  that  you  are 
**  an  accredited  ambassador  from  the  b^gars 
**  in  Sardinia !"  He  found  he  was  got  into 
wrong  hands :  and  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  the  n^ociation  at  once,  by  observing,  that 
I  was  not  forced  to  give,  and  that  my  simpk 
negative  was  enough.  ^^  I  b^  your  pardon, 
**  Sir,"  said  I,  ''  you  have  submitted  your  case 
to  me ;  you  have  made  an  appeal  to  me ;  your 
statement  contains  reasons  for  my  giving ;  and 
that  gives  me  a  right  to  shew,  if  1  can,  why  I 
ought  not  to  give."  He  then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  reasoning^  opened  his  Subscription,  or 
B^Cging-book,  and  said :  ^'  you  see,  Sir,  others 
"  give !"  "  Now,"  said  I,  **  you  reason,  but 
^  your  reasoning  is  dtfective;  for,  if  you  weve 
'^  to  shew  me,  that  you.  bad  robbed  all  my 
**  neighbours  without  their  resenting  it,  would 
**  it  follow  that  I  must  let  you  rob  me  too?' 
''  Ah  I  par  hUUy'  said  he,  snatching  up  bis 
^  credentiflJ^  ^*je  vais  que  vou^At^  mm  aiwurer 
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— Ah  I  by  Old  Nicky  I  see  you  are  a  Miser. — 
And  off  he  went ;  not,  however,  before  I  had 
had  time  to  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  give  my  best 
respects  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  to  tell 
His  Majesty  to  keep  his  beggars  at  home. 

395.  I  afterwards  found,  that  cases  like  this 
are  by  no  means  rare;  and  that,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  particular,  they  have  accredited  b^;gars 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
may  be  no  unuseful  hint  for  the  English  Bo- 
roughmongers,  who  have  an  undoubted  claim 
to  precedence  before  the  German  and  Italian 
b^gars.  The  Boroughmongers  may  easily 
add  a  l^ation  of  mendicity  to  their  Envoyships 
and  Consulships,  without  any  great  disgrace  to 
the  latter ;  and,  since  they  can  get  nothing  out  of 
America  by  bullying  and  attacking,  try  what 
can  be  gained  by  canting  and  begging.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  many  of  them  will, 
before  they  die,  be  b^gars  in  their  own  proper 
persons  and  for  their  own  use  and  behoof;  and 
thus  give  a  complete  rounding  to  their  career ; 
plunderers  in  prosperity,  and  beggars  in  ad- 
versity. 

396.  As  to  the  poor-rates^  the  real  poor-rates, 
you  must  look  to  the. country.  In  England  the 
poor-rates  equal  in  amount  the  rent  of  the  land! 
Here,  I  pay, .  in  poor-rates,  only  seven  dollars 
upon  a  rent  of  ^io;  hundred  1   And  I  pay  my 
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full  share.  la  short,  how  is  it  possible,  thai 
there  should  be  paupers  to  any  amount,  where 
the  common  average  wages  of  a  labourer  are 
six  dollars  a  week ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven 
shillings  sterlingy  and  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  are,  upon  an  average,  of  half  the  price  that 
they  are  in  England  ?  How  can  a  man  be  a 
pauper,  where  he  can  earn  ten  pounds  of  prime 
hog-meat  a  day,  six  days  in  every  week?  1 
was  at  a  horse-racey  where  I  saw  at  least  five 
thousand  men,  and  not  one  man  in  shabby 
clothes. 

397.  But,  some  go  back  after  they  come  from 
England;  and  the  Consul  at  New  York  has 
thousands  of  applications  from  men  who  want 
to  go  to  Canada;  and  little  bands  of  them  go 
off  to  that  Jiiie  country  very  often.  These  are 
said  to  be  disappointed  people.  Yes,  they  ex- 
pected the  people  at  New  York  to  come  out 
in  boats,  I  suppose,  carry  them  on  shore,  and 
give  up  their  dinners  and  beds  to  them !  If  they 
will  worky  they  will  soon  find  beds  and  dioh 
uers :  if  they  will  not,  they  ought  to  have  nona 
What,  did  they  expect  to  find  here  the  same 
faces  and  the  same  posts  and  trees  that  they 
left  behind  them  ?  Such  foolish  people  are  not 
worth  notice.  The  lazy,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, all  hate  a  government,  under  which  every 
one  enjoys  his  earnings,  and  no  marey    Low, 
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poor  and  miserable  as  they  may  be,  their  prin- 
pie  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Borough* 
moDgers  and  Priests :  namely^  to  live  without 
labaur  tm  the  earnings  of  others.  The  desire  to 
live  thus  is  almost  universal ;  but  vith  slu^ards, 
thieves,  Boroughmongers,  and  Priests,  it  is  a 
principle  of  action.  Ask  a  Priest  why  he  is  a 
Priest.  He  will  say  (for  he  has  vow«d  it  oh 
ihe  Altar!)  that  he  believes  himself  called  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  on  him  the  care  of 
ttouls.  But,  put  the  thing  close  to  him ;  push 
bim  hard ;  and  you  will  find  it  was  the  benefice^ 
the  numey  and  the  tithes^  that  called  him.  Ask 
bim  what  he  wanted  them  for.  That  he  might 
live,  and  live,  too,  tcithofut  work.  Oh!  this 
work!  It  is  an  old  saying,  that,  if  the  Devil 
find  a  fellow  idle,  he  is  sure  to  set  him  to 
work ;  a  saying  the  truth  of  which  the  Priest  A 
seem  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  establish. 

398.  Of  the  goers  hack  was  a  Mr.  Onslow 
Wakeford,  who  was  a  coach-maker,  some 
years,  in  Philadelphia,  and  who,  having,  from 
nothing  hardly  to  begin  with,  made  a  comfort- 
able fortune,  went  hack  about  the  time  that  I 
returned  home.  I  met  him,  by  accident,  at 
Goodwood,  in  SussejiT,  in  1814.  We  talked 
about  America.  Said  he,  '^  I  have  often  thought 
**  of  the  foolish  way,  in  which  my  good  friend, 
^^  North,  and  I  used  to  talk  about  the  happy 
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''  State  of  England.     The  money  that  I  hme 
''  piud  in  taxes  here^  would  have  kept  me  like  a 
"  gentleman  there.    Why,"  added  he,  ''  if  a  1»- 
'*  bouring  man  here  were  seen  having  in  his 
^^  possession^  the  fowls  and  other  things  that 
'^  labourers  in  Philadelphia  carry  home  fixMI 
*^  market,  he  would  be  stopped  in  the  street 
*^  and  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  a  thief;  upon 
**  the  supposition  of  its  being  impossible  that  he 
^^  could  have  come  honestly  by  them.''    I  told 
this  story  after  I  got  home ;  and  we  read  in  the 
news-papers,  not  long  afterwards,  that  a  Scotch 
Porter^  in  London,  who  had  had  a  little  tub  of 
butter  sent  him  up  from  his  relations,  and  who 
was,  in  the  evening,  carrying  it  from  the  vessel 
to  his  home,  had  actually  been  seized  by  the 
Police,  lodged  in  prison  all  night,  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate  the  next  day,  and  not  re- 
leased until  he  had  produced  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  had  not  stolen  a  thing,  which  was  thought 
far  too  valuable  for  such  a  man  to  come  at  by 
honest  meam  !  What  a  state  of  things  must  that 
be  ?  What !  A  man  in  England  taken  up  as  a 
thief  and  crammed  into  prison,  merely  because 
he  was  in  possession  of  20  pounds  of  butter ! 

399.  Mr.  Wakeford  is,  I  dare  say,  alive. 
Ho  is  a  very  worthy  man.  He  lives  at  Cfli* 
CHESTER.  I  appeal  to  him  for  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote  relating  to  him.     As  to  the  butter 
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story ^  I  cannot  name  the  precise  date;  but,  I 
seriously  declare  the  fact  to  have  been  as  1 
have  related  it.  I  told  Mr.  Wake^ord,  who 
is  a  very  qviet  man,  that,  in  order  to  make  his 
lot  in  £ngland  as  good  as  it  was  in  America, 
he  must  help  us  to  destroy  the  Boroughmongers. 
He  left  America,  he  told  me,  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  daughter  (an  only 
child)  at  Philadelphia,  where  she,  amongst 
Jiundreds  and  hundreds  of  others,  fell  before 
the  desolating  lancets  of  1797,  1798  and  1799. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

OOVJIRNMENT,   LAWS,    AND   RELIGION. 

400.  Mr.  Professor  Christian,  who  has 
written  great  piles  of  Notes  on  Blaok^tone^s 
Commentaries,  and  whose  Notes  differ  £rom 
those  oi  die  Note-writers  on  the  Bible,  in  this, 
that  the  latter  only  tend  to  add  darkness  to 
that  which  was  sufficiently  dark  before,  while 
the  Professor's  Notes,  in  every  instance,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  labour  most  arduously, 
and  not  always  without  success,  to  render  that 
obscure,  which  was  before  clear  as  the  sun 
now  is  in  Long  Island,  on  this  most  beautiful 
fifth  of  December,  1818:  this  Professor,  who, 
I  believe,  is  now  a  Ju^e^  has,  in  his  Note 
126  on  Book  I,  drawn  what  he  calls  ^'  a  dis^ 
"  tinction''  between  Political  and  Civil  Liberty, 
which  distinction  contains  as  to  ideas,  manner, 
and  expressions,  a  complete  specimen  of  what, 
in  such  a  case,  a  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

401.  Leaving  definitions  of  this  sort  to  such 
conceited  bunglers  as  the  Professor,  I  will  just 
give  a  sketch  (for  it  can  be  nothing  more)  of  tht 
Government  and  Laws  of  this  country. 
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402.  The  country  is  divided  into  Stales. 
Each  of  these  States  has  its  own  separate  go- 
vernment, consisting  of  a  GovernoTy  Legislative 
Sotfyy  and  Judiciary  I>epartmeHt.  But,  then 
there  is  a  General  Gavemmeuty  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  government  of  the  whole  nation ;  fot, 
it  alone  can  do  any  thii^  with  regard  to  other 
nations.  This  General  Government  consists  of 
a  President^  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Represenr 
tativesj  all  which  tc^ether  are  called  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  is  elected  for  four  yearsy 
the  Senate  for  four  yearSy  and  the  Heuse  of 
Representatives  for  two  years. 

403.  In  most  of  the  State-Governments,  the 
election  is  annual  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  some  the  Governor  and  the  Senate 
are  elected  for  a  longer  period,  not  exceeding 
four  years  in  any  case.  But,  in  some,  the 
whole,  Governor,  S^iate,  and  Representatives^ 
are  elected  ANNUALLY;  and  this  last  ap- 
pears now  to  be  the  prevailing  taste. 

404.  The  suffragey  or  qualification  of  eleetorsy 
m  very  various.  In  some  States  every  free 
man ;  that  is,  every  man  who  is  not  bondman 
or  slavCy  has  a  vote.  In  others,  the  payment 
of  a  tax  is  required.  In  others,  a  man  must 
be  ioortk  a  hundred  pounds.  In  Virginia  a  maa 
must  be  9,  freeholder. 

405.  This  may  serve  to  show  how  little  Mr. 
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Jerry  Bentham,  the  new  Mentor  of  the  West- 
minster Telemachus,  knows  about  the  political 
part  of  the  American  goremments.  Jerry, 
whose  great,  and,  indeed,  only  argument,  in 
support  of  annual  parliaments  and  univer$al 
suffragey  is,  that  America  is  so  happy  under 
such  a  systemy  has,  if  we  were  to  awn  Am, 
furnished  our  enemies  with  a  complete  answer ; 
for,  they  have,  in  order  to  silence  him,  only  to 
i^er  to  the  facts  of  his  argument  of  happy  ex- 
perience. By  silencing  him,  however,  1  do  not 
mean,  the  stopping  of  his  tongue,  or  pen ;  for 
nothing  but  mortality  will  ever  do  that.  This 
everlasting  babbler  has  aimed  a  sort  of  stiletto 
stroke  at  ode ;  far  what  God  knows,  except  it 
he  to  act  a  consistent  part,  by  endeavouring.to 
murder  the  man  whom  he  has  so  frequently 
robbed,  and  whose  facts  and  thoughts,  thoiigh 
disguised  and  disgraced  by  the  robber's  quaint 
phraseolc^y,  constitute  the  better  part  of  hw 
book.  Jerry,  who  was  made  a  Reformer  by 
Pitt's  refusal  to  give  him  a  contract  to  build  a 
penitentiary y  and  to  make  him  prime  adminis* 
trator  of  penance^  that  is  to  say,  B^gar-Whip- 
per  General,  is  a  very  proper  person  to.  be 
toasted  by  those,  who  have  plotted  and  con- 
spired against  Major  Cartwright.  Mr.  Broug- 
ham praises  Jerry :  that  is  enough  I  .  . 
406.  In  the  four  New  England  States^  the 
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qualification  was  a  hundred  pounds.  But,  oq6 
of  those  States,  Connecticut,  has,  to  her  great 
honour,  recently  set  an  example  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  the  other  three.  A  new  constitu* 
tion  has,  during  this  year,  been  formed  in  that 
State,  according  to  which  all  the  elections  are 
to  be  annual;  and,  as  to  the  suffrage^  I  will 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  instrument  itself: 
Every  male  white  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  have  gained  a  settlement  in  this 

V  state,  attained  the,  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
''  and  resided  in  the  town  [that  is  parish  in  the 
*'  English  meaning]  iit  which  he  may  offer  him- 
*^  self  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  being 
'*  an  elector,  at  least  six  months  preceding, 
'*  and  have  a  freehold  estate  qf  the  yearly  value 
f^  of  seven  dollars  in  this  State; — OR,  having 
^Vbeen  enrolled  in  the  militia,  shall  have  per- 
*V  formed  military  duty  therein  for  the  term  of 
^*  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall 
^*  offer  himself  for  admission,  or,  being  liable 

V  thereto,  shall  have  been,  by  authority  of  law, 
••  altogether   excused  therefrom ; — OR,  shall 

have  paid  a  State  Tax  within  the  year  next 
preceding  the  time  he  shall  present  himself  for 
**  admission,  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral 
**  character,  shall,  on  his  taking  the  oath  pre- 
\*  scribed,  be  an  elector.'' 

407.  And  then,  the  proof  of  bad  moral  cha- 
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racter,  is,  *'  a  conviction  of  hrihery^  forgery^ 
perjury^  duellings  fraudulent  bankruptcy^ 
theft,  or  other  offences,  for  which  an  in- 
famous punishment  is  inflicted."  l&y  forgery 
is  not,  of  course,  contemplated  puff-out  forgery; 
for  that,  as  an  act  of  resistance  of  oppression,  is 
fully  justifiable :,  it  is  not  only  not  an  immoral, 
but  it  is  a  meritorious  act.  The  forgery  here 
meant  is  forgery  committed  against  honest  men, 
who,  when  they  *^  promise  to  pay,""  mean  to  pay, 
and  do  pay  when  called  upon.  "  Bribery^  is 
very  properly  set  at  the  head  of  the  disqualifi- 
cations ;  but,  what  a  nest  of  villains  h  wonld 
exclude  in  England !  White  men  are  mention- 
ed, but,  another  clause,  admits  all  the  Blacks 
now  free,  though  it  shuts  out  future  comers  6( 
that  colour,  or  of  the  yellow  hue;  which  is  per- 
fectly just;  for,  Connecticut  is  not  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  those,  whom  other  States  may 
choose  to  release  from  slavery,  seeing  that  she 
has  now  no  slaves  of  her  own. 

408.  Thus,  then,  this  new  Constitution;  a 
conotitntion  formed  by  the  steadiest  commonity 
m  the  whole  world ;  a  constitution  dictated  by 
the  most  ample  experience,  gives  to  the  people, 
as  to  the  three  branches  of  the  government  (the 
Governor,  Senate,  and  Representatifves)  pre- 
cisely what  we  reformers  in  En^and  ask  m  to 
only  one  branch  out  of  the  three;    Whoever 
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has  a  freehold  worth  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  year, 
though  he  pay  no  tax,  and  though  he  be  not 
enrolled  in  the  militia,  has  a  vote.  Whoever 
pagfs  a  tcucj  though  he  be  not  enrolled  in  the 
militia,  and  have  no  freehold,  has  a  vote.  Who- 
ever is  enrolled  in  the  militia,  though  he  have 
no  freehold  and  pay  no  tax,  has  a  vote.  So 
that  notliing  but  beggars,  paupers,  and  crimi* 
nals,  €an  easily  be  excluded;  and,  you  will 
observe,  if  you  please.  Messieurs  Borough- 
mongers,  that  the  State  taxes  are  all  direct^ 
and  so  contemptible  in  amount,  as  not  to  be,  all 
taken  together,  enough  to  satisfy  the  maw  of  a 
single  sinecure  place-man  in  England ;  and  that 
the  Electors  choose,  and  annually  too,  King^ 
JLords^  and  Commons.  Now,  mind,  this  change 
baa  been  deliberately  made  by  the  most  delibe- 
rate people  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  New 
England  if|  called,  and  truly,  ''the  Land  of 
^'  Steady  Habits;''  but,  a  Connecticut  man  is 
said  to  be  a  ^^fM-hlooded  Yankey,"  and  Yan- 
key  means  New  Englander.  So  that,  here  are 
the  steadiest  of  the  steady  adopting,  after  all  their 
iMual  ddiberation  and  precaution,  in  a  time  of 
profound  tranquillity,  and  without  any  party 
mpitit  or  delusion,  th$  plan  of  us  ''  wild  and 
''  mad''  Reformers  of  Old  England.  Please 
God,  f  wilU  before  I  go  liome,  perfonQa  pil- 
fpimage  inlo  ^is  State ! 
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409.  In  Virginia,  and  the  States  where  negro 
slavery  exists,  the  slaves  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  population  in  apportioning  tlie  seats  in  the 
General  Cortgress.     So  that,  tKe  slaves  do  not 
vote;  but,  their  owners  have  votes/or  them.  Thisis 
what  Davis  Giddy,  Wilberforce,  and  ttie  Spawn 
of  the  Green  Room,  call  virttuU  representaiion. 
And  this,  to  be  sure,  is  what   Sir   Francis 
BuRDETT,  in  his  speech  at  the  Reading  Dinner, 
meant  by  universal  INTERESTS !  From  tnit- 
versal  suffrage,  hecamedown  io  general  suffrage: 
this  was  only  nonsense ;  but,  universal  INTE- 
RESTS is  downright  borough-mongeriug.  Well 
may  he  despair  of  doing  any  good  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  "  Universal  interests'"  is  the  Vir- 
ginian plan  ;  and,  in  that  state  of  things,  by  no 
means  unwise  or  unjust ;  for,  it  is  easier  to  talk 
about  freeing  black  slaves,  thea  it  is  to  ifo  it 
The  planters  in  the  Southern  States  are  not  to 
blame  for  having  slaves,  until  some  man  will 
show  how  they  are  to  get  rid  of  them.    No  one 
has  yet  discovered  the  means.     Virtual  repre- 
sentation, or,  in  other  words,  Universal  interests, 
is  as  good  a  thing  as  any  one  can  devise  for 
those  States;  and,  if  Sir  Francis  wiir  bat 
boldly  declare,  that  the  people  of  England  must 
necessarily  remain  slaves,  his  joining  of  Davis 
Giddy  and  Canning,  will  be  very  consistent 
Let  him  black  the  skins  of  the  people  of*  £pg- 
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land,  and  honestly  call  a  part  of  them  his  pro- 
perty, and  then  he  will  not  add  the  meanest  to 
the  most  dastardly  apostacy. 

410.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  America  is,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  sufficient  to  guard  the  peo- 
ple against  any  general  and  long-existing  abuse 
of  power ;  for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  here 
the  people  elect  all  the  persons,  who  are  to 
exercise  power ;  while,  even  if  our  Reform  were 
obtained,  there  would  still  be  two  branches  out 
of  the  threey  over  whom  the  people  would  have 
no  direct  controul.  Besides,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  there  is  an  established 
€^kuareh  ;  a  richly  endowed  and  powerful  hier- 
archy ;  and  this,  which  is  really  2l  fourth  branch 
of  the  government,  has  nothing  to  resemble  it 
in  America.  So  that,  in  this  country,  the  whole 
of  the  Government  may  be  truly  said  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people  are,  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name,  represented. 

411.  The  consequences  of  this  are,  1st.  that,  if 
those  who  are  chosen  do  not  behave  well,  they 
are  not  chosen  a  second  time ;  2nd,  that  there 
are  no  sinecure  placemen  and  place  women^ 
granteeSf  pensioners  without  services^  and  big 
placemen  who  swallow  the  earnings  of  two  or 
three  thousand  men  each  ;  3rd,  that  there  is  no 

.  militarv  staff  to  devour  more  than  the  whole  of 
>a  government  ought  to  cost ;  4th,  that  there  are 
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no  proud  and  insolent  grasping  Borough* 
mongers,  who  make  the  people  toil  and  sweat 
to  keep  thenl  and  their  families  in  luxury; 
5th,  that  seats  in  the  Congress  are  not  like 
stalls  in  Smithiield,  bought  and  sold,  or  hired 
out ;  6th,  that  the  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
8ell  their  votes  at  so  much  a  vote ;  7th,  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  no 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  bribing  of  electors, 
or  by  the  hiring  of  Spies  and  informers ;  8th, 
that  there  are  no  shootings  of  the  people,  and 
no  legal  murders  committed,  in  order  to  defend 
the  government  against  the  just  vengeance  of 
an  oppressed  and  insulted  nation.  But,  all  is 
harmony,  peace  and  prosperity.  Every  man  is 
zealous  in  defence  of  the  laws,  because  every 
man  knows  that  he  is  governed  by  laws,  to 
which  he  has  really  and  truly  given  his  assent 
.  .412.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Laws,  thd  Cam^ 
i^m  Law  of  England  is  the  Common  Imw  of 
America.  These  States  were  formerly  Colonies 
of  England^  Our  Boroughmongers  wished  to 
tsLxWieoimthaut  their  own  consent.  But,  the  Co- 
lonies, standing  upon  the  ancient  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  say  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  with' 
out  his  own  consent^  resisted  the  Boroughmon- 
gers of  that  day ;  overcame  them  in  war ;  cast 
off  all  dependence,  and  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent States^    But,  the  great  man«  who  cod* 
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ducted  that  RevolutioD,  as  well  as  the  people 
in  geueral,  were  too  wise  to  cast  off  the  excel- 
lent laws  of  their  forefathers.  They,  therefore, 
declared,  that  the  Common  Law  of  England 
should  remain,  being  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  might  be  necessary  in  the  new  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  people  were  placed.  The 
Commofi  Law  means,  the  ancietit  and  ordinary 
usc^es  and  customs  of  the  land  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  protecting  property  and  persons 
and  oi  punishing  crimes.  This  law  is  no  writ- 
ten  or  printed  thing.  It  is  more  ancient  than 
books.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  hearts  of  our 
forefathers,  and  it  has  lived  in  the  hearts  of  their 
sons,  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  it  is 
emphatically  called  the  Law  of  the  Land.  Juries, 
Judges,  Courts  of  Justice,  Sheriffs,  Constables, 
Head-boroughs,  Heywards,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  all  their  numerous  and  useful  powers 
and  authorities,  make  part  of  this  Law  of  the 
Land.  The  Boroqghmougers  would  fain  per- 
suade us,  that  it  is  they  who  have  given  us  this 
Law,  out  of  pure  generosity.  But,  we  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  this  Law  is  more  ancient, 
and  far  more  ancient,  than  the  titles  of  even  the 
most  ancient  of  their  families.  And,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  present  Royal  FJhnily  were 
placed  upon  the  throne,  there  was  a  solemn 
declaration  by  the  Parliament  in  these  ^ords : 
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"  The  Laws  of  England  are  the  Birthright  of 
"  the  People  of  England.'*  The  Boroughmon- 
gers,  by  giving  new  powers  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Judges,  setting  aside  the  trial  by 
Jury  in  many  cases,  both  of  property  and  per- 
son, even  before  the  present  horrible  acts;  and 
by  a  thousand  other  means,  have,  by  Acts  of 
Parliamenty  greatly  despoiled  us  of  the  Zamw  of 
the  Land;  but,  never  have  they  given  us  any 
one  good  in  addition  to  it. 

413.  The  Americans  have  taken  special  care 
to  prevent  the  like  encroachments  on  their 
rights :  so  that,  while  they  have  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, Juries,  Judges,  Sheriffs,  and  the  rest,  as 
we  have ;  while  they  have  all  the  good  part  of 
the  Laws  now  in  force  in  England,  they  have 
none  of  the  bad.  They  have  none  of  that  Sta- 
tute Law  of  England,  or  Act  of  Parliament 
LaWy  which  has  robbed  us  of  a  great  part^  and 
the  best  part  of  our  "  Birthright." 

414.  It  is,  as  I  said  before,  not  my  intention 
to  go  much  into  particulars  here ;  but,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing,  that  the  People  of  Ame* 
rica,  when  they  come  to  settle  their  new  go- 
vernments, took  special  care  to  draw  up  specific 
Constitutions^  in  which  they  forbade  any  of 
their  future  law-makers  to  allow  of  any  THdes 
of  Nobility f  any  Privileged  Class ^  any  JSsta- 
hlished  Churchy  or,  to  pass  any  law  to  give  to 
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any  body  the  power  of  imprisoning  men  other- 
wise than  in  due  course  of  Common  LaWy  except 
in  cases  of  actual  invasion  or  open  rebellion. 
Andy  though  actual  invasion  took  place  several 
times  during  the  late  war ;  though  the  Capital 
city  was  in  possession  of  our  troops,  uo  such 
law  was  passed.  Such  is  the  effect  of  that  con- 
fidence, which  a  good  and  just  government  has 
in  the  people  whom  it  governs ! 

415.  There  is  one  more  particular,  as  to  the 
Laws  of  America,  on  which,  as  it  is  of  very 
great  importance,  I  think  it  right  to   remark. 
Thje  uses,  which  have  been  made  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  in  England  are  well  known.     In  the  first 
]place,  the  Common  Lavj  knows  of  no  such  of- 
fence as  that  of  criminal  libely  for  which  so 
many  men  have  been  so  cruelly  punished  in 
England.    The  crime  is  an  invention  of  late 
date.    The  Common  Law  punished  men  for 
breaches  of  the  peace^  but  no  wordSy  whether 
written  or  spoken,  can  be  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
But,  then  some  Boroughmonger  judges  said, 
that  words  might  tend  to  produce  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  criminal 
to  use  such  words.    This,  though  a  palpable 
stretch  of  law,  did,  however,  by  usage,  become 
law  so  far  as  to  be  acted  upon  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and,  when  I  lived  in  the 

2f 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  eighteen  years  ago, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  that  State,  finding  even 
this  law  not  sufficiently  large,  gave  it  another 
stretch  to  make  it  fit  me.  Whether  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  will  repair  this  act  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

116.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  which  I 
now  live,  awakened,  probably  by  the  act  of 
tyranny,  to  which  I  allude,  has  taken  care,  by 
an  Act  of  the  State,  passed  in  1805,  to  put  an 
end  to  those  attacks  on  the  press  by  charges  of 
constructive  libel,  or,  at  least,  to  make  the  law 
such,  that  no  man  shall  suffer  from  the  prefer- 
ring of  any  such  charges  unjustly. 

417.  The  principal  effect  of  this  twisting  of 
the  law  was,  that,  whether  the  words  published 
were  true  or  false  the  cri'fne  of  publishing  was 
the  same ;  because,  whether  true  or  false,  they 
tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace/    Nay,  there 
was  a  Boroughmonger  Judge  in  England,  who 
had  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  the  truer  the 
words  were,  the  more  criminal  was  the  libel; 
because,  said  he,  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
more  likely  to  be  produced  by  telling  truth  of 
a  villainyf  than  by  teWing  falsehood  of  a  virtuous 
man.    In  point  of  fact,  this  was  true  enough,  to 
be  sure ;  but  what  an  infamous  doctrine !  What 
a  base,  what  an  unjust  mind  must  this  mao^ 
have  had ! 
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418.  The  State  of  lS9fw  York,  ashamed  that 
there  should  any  longer  be  room  for  such 
miserable  quibbling^  ashamed  to  leave  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  exposed  to  the  changes 
and  chances  of  a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  common 
sense  as  well  as  to  every  principle  of  freedom, 
passed  an  Acty  which  makes  the  truth  of  any 
publication  a  justification  of  it,  provided  the 
publisher  can  shew,  that  the  publication  was 
made  with  good  motives  and  justifiable  ends ; 
and  who  can  possibly  publish  truth  without 
being  able  to  shew  good  motives  and  justifiable 
ends  ?  To  expose  and  censure  tyranny,  profli- 
gacy, fraud,  hypocrisy,  debauchery,  drunken- 
ness :  indeed,  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and  folly ; 
and  to  do  this  in  the  words  of  truth,  must  tend, 
cannot  fail  to  tend,  to  check  wickedpess  and 
folly,  and  to  strengthen  and  promote  virtue  and 
wisdom ;  and  these,  and  these  only,  are  the  uses 
of  the  press.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  for  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  this  is  going  too  far; 
that  it  would  tend  to  lay  open  the  private  affairs 
qf families.  And  what  then  r  Wickedness  and 
folly  should  meet  their  dus  measure  of  censure, 
or  ridicule,  be  they  found  where  they  may.  If 
the  faults  of  private  persons  were  too  trifling  to 
deserve  public  notice,  the  mentioti  of  them 
would  give  the  parties  no  pain,  and  the  pub- 
lisher would  be  despised  for  his  tittle-tattle ; 
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that  is  all.  And,  if  tbfey  were  of  a  nature  so 
grave  as  for  the  exposure  of  them  to  give  the 
parties  pain^  the  exposure  would  be  tisefuly  as  a 
warning  to  others. 

419.    Amongst  the  persons   whom   I  have 
heard  express  a  wish,  to  see  the  press  what 
they  called  free^  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  restraints  on  it,  with  regard  to  persons  in 
their  private  life,  beyond  the  obligation  of  adhe- 
rence  to  truths  I  have  never,  that  I  know  of, 
met  with  one,   who  had  not  some  powerful 
motive  of  his  own  for  the  wish,  and  who  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  some  vulnerable  part  about 
himself.     The  common   observation   of   these 
persons,  is,  that  public  men  are  fair  game.  Why 
public  men  only  ?    Is  it  because  their  wicked- 
ness and  folly  affect  the  public?     And,  how 
long  has  it  been,  I  should  be  giad  to  know, 
since  bad   example  in   private  life   has  been 
thought  of  no  consequence  to  the  public?   The 
press   is    called    ''  the  guardian  of  the  p%Mic 
"  morals;''  but,  if  it  is  to  meddle  with  none  of 
the  vices  or  follies  of  individuals  in  private  liie^ 
how  is  it  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of 
the  whole  community  ?    A  press  perfectly  free^ 
reaches  these  vices,  which  the  law  cannot  reach 
without  putting  too  much  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate.     Extinguish  the  press,  and 
you  must  let  the  magistrate  into  every  privata 
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house.    The  experience  of  the  world  suggests 
this  reuiark;    for,  look  where  you  will,  you 
will  see  virtue  in  all  the  walks  of  life  hand  in 
hand  with  freedom  of  discussion,  and  vice  hand 
in  hand  with  censorships  and  other  laws  to 
cramp  the  press.     England,  on(;e  so  free,  so 
virtuous  and  so  happy,  has   seen  misery  and 
crimes  increase  and  the  criminal  laws  multiply 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the 
restraints  on  the  press  and  of  the  increase  of 
the  severity  in  punishing  what  are  called  libels. 
And,  if  this  had  not  taken  place  it  would  have 
been  very  wonderful.    Men  who  have  the  hand-, 
ling  of  the  public  money,  and  who  know  that 
the  parliament  is  such  as  to  be  silenced^  will  be 
very  apt  to  squander  that  money;  this  squan- 
dering causes  heavy  taxes ;  these  produce  misery 
amongst  the  greater  number  of  the  people ;  this 
misery  produces  crimes;  to  check  these  new 
penal  laws  are  passed.     Thus  it  is  in  England, 
where  new  hanging  places,  new  and  enlarged 
jails,  prisons  on  the  water,  new  modes  of  trans- 
porting, a  new  species  of  peace  officers,  a  new 
species  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  troops  em- 
ployed regularly  in  aid  of  the  magistrate,  and 
at  last,  spies  and  blood-money  bands,  all  pro* 
claim  a  real  revolution  in  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment.    If  the  press  had   continued  free, 
these  sad  effects  of  a  waste  of  the  public  monej 
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never  could  have  takei^ .place;  for,  the  wasters 
of  that  money  would  have  been  so  exposed  as 
to  be  unable  to  live  under  the  odium  which  the 
exposure  would  have  occasioned ;  and,  if  the 
parliament  had  not  checked  the  waste  and  pu- 
nished the  wasters,  the  public  indignation  would 
have  destroyed  the  parliament.  But,  with  a 
muzzled  press,  the  wasters  proceeded  with  the 
consciousness  of  impunity.  Say  to  any  individual 
man  when  he  is  20  years  of.  age :  ''  You  shall 
**  do  just  what  you  please  with  all  the  money  of 
^'  other  people  that  you  can,  by  any  means,  all 
^^  your  life  long,  get  into  your  hands,  and  no  one 
^*  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  make  you  account- 
'Vable,  or  even  to  write  or  speak  a  word  against 
'^  you  for  any  act  of  fraud,  oppression,  or  wastes" 
Should  you  expect  such  an  individual  to  act 
honestly  and  wisely  ?  Yet,  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
a  Boroughmonger  Parliament  and  the  new 
Law  of  Libel  say  to  every  set  of  Ministers.  • 
420.  Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  Ldbely  let 
me  observe,  however,  that  no  juryman^  even  as 
the  la^  now  stands  in  England^  is  in  conscience 
bound  to  find  any  man  guilty  on  a  chai^  of 
criminal  libel,  unless  the  evidence  prove  that  the 
pretended  libeller  has  been  actuated  by  an  evU 
motive^  and  unless  it  be  also  proved  hy  evidence^ 
that  his  words,  spoken  or  written,  were  scanda- 
lous  and  maliciow.     Unless  these  things  be 
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clearly  proved  by  evidence^  the  juryman,  yNho 
finds  a  man  guilty^  is  a  base,  perjured  villain ; 
and  ought  to  be  punished  as  such. 

421.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  in  her  new 
Constitution,  beifore  mentioned,  has-  put  this 
matter  of  libel  on  the  true  footing;  namely; 
'^  In  all  prosecutions  and  indictments  for  lihel 
"  the  TRUTH  may  be  given  in  evidence^  and  the 
**  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law 
*'  and  the  facts''  Thus,  then,  common  sense 
has,  at  last,  got  the  better ;  and  TRUTH  can, 
in  this  State,  at  least,  in  no  case,  be  a  legal 
crime.  But,  indeed,  the  press  has  NOW  no 
restraint  in  America,  other  than  that  imposed 
by  TRUTH.  Men  publish  what  they  please, 
80  long  as  they  do  not  }p}ih\\%\k  falsehoods ;  and, 
even  in  such  cases,  they  are  generally  })unished 
by  the  public  contempt.  The  press  is,  there- 
fore, taken  altogether ^  what  the  magistrate  always 
ought  to  be :  ^^  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  re- 
**  ward  to  those  who  do  well.''  But,  it  is  not 
the  name  of  REPUBLIC  that  secures  these, 
or  any  other  of  the  blessings  of  fi'eedom.  As 
gross  acts  of  tyranny  may  be  committed,  and 
as  base  corruption  practised,  under  that  name 
as  under  th^  name  of  absolute  monarchy.  Aqd, 
it'  becomes  the  people  of  America  to  guard 
their  ipind$  against  e?er  being,  in  any  case, 
amused  with  names.   It  is  the  fair  representation 
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of  tlie  people  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  good ; 
and,  if  this  be  obtained,  I,  for  ray  part,  will 
never  quarrel  with  any  body  about  names. 

422.  Taxes  and  Priests;  for  these  always 
lay  on  heavily  together.  On  the  subject  of 
taxes,  I  have,  perhaps,  spoken  sufficiently  clear 
before;  but,  it  is  a  great  subject.  1  will,  on 
these  subjects,  address  myself  more  imme- 
diately to  my  old  neighbours  of  Botley^  and 
endeavour  to  make  them  understand,  what 
America  is  as  to  taxes  and  priests, 

423.  Worried,  my  old  neighbours,  as  you  are 
by  tax-gatherers  of  all  descriptions  from  the 
County-Collector,  who  rides  in  his  coach  and 
four  down  to  the  petty  Window-Peeper,  the 
little  miserable  spy,  who  is  constantly  on  the 
look  out  for  you,  as  if  he  were  a  thief-catcher 
and  you  were  thieves;  devoured  as  you  are 
by  these  vermin,  big  and  little,  you  will  with 
difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  America 
in  this  respect,  (t  is  a  state  of  such  blessed- 
ness, when  compared  with  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  make 
you  fully  comprehend  what  it  is.  Here  a  man 
iDay  make  new  windows,  or  shut  up  old  win- 
dows, as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  bein^ 
compelled  under  a  penalty  to  give  notice  to 
some  insolent  tax-gathering  spy.  Here  he  may 
keep  as  many  horses  as  he  likes,  he  may  ride 
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them  or  drive  them  at  his  pleasure,  he  may  sell 
them  or  keep  them,  he  may  lend  them  or  breed 
from  them;  he  may,  as  far  as  their  nature 
allows,  do  the  same  with  regard  to  his  dogs; 
he  may  employ  his  servants  in  his  house,  in  his 
stables,  in  his  garden,  or  in  his  fields,  just  as 
he  pleases ;  he  may,  if  he  be  foolish  enough, 
have  armorial  bearings  on  his  carriage,  his 
watch-seals,  on  his  plate,  and,  if  he  likes,  on 
his  very  buckets  and  porridge  pots ;  he  may 
write  his  receipts,  his  bills,  his  leases,  his  bonds, 
and  deeds  upon  unstamped  paper ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  may  wear  French  gloves  and  Lace 
and  French  and  India  silks ;  he  may  purchase 
or  sell  lands  and  may  sue  at  law  for  his  rights : 
and  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  with- 
out any  dread  of  the  interloping  and  insolent 
interference  of  a  tax-gatherer  or  spy  of  any  de- 
scription. Lastly,  when  he  djes,  he  can  be- 
queath his  money  and  goods  and  houses  and 
lands  to  whomsoever  he  pleases ;  and  he  can 
close  his  eyes  without  curses  in  his  heart  against 
a  rapacious  band  of  placemen,  pensioners,  gran- 
tees, sinecure  holders,  staff-officers,  borough- 
jobbers,  and  bIood*money  spies,  who  stand 
ready  to  take  from  his  friends,  his  relations,  his 
widow,  and  his  children,  a  large  part  of  what 
he  leaves,  under  the  name  of  a  tax  upon  lega- 
cies. 
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424.  But,  you  will  aeik,  ''  axe  there  no  taxes 
"  in  America?**  Yes;  and  taxes,  or  public  con- 
tributions of  some  sort,  there  must  be  in  every 
civilized  state ;  otherwise  government  could  not 
exist,  and  without  government  there  could  be 
no  security  for  property  or  persons.  The  taxes 
in  America  consist  principally  of  custom  duties 
imposed  on  goods  imported  into  the  country. 
During  the  late  war,  there  were  taxes  on  seversd 
things  in  the  country ;  but,  they  were  taken  off 
at  the  peace.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
where  paving  and  lamps  and  drains  and  scavenr 
gers  are  ne(iessary,  there  are,  of  course,  direct 
contributions  to  defray  the  expence  of  these. 
There  are  also,  of  course,  county  rates  and  road 
rates.  But,  as  the  money  thus  raised  is  em- 
ployed for  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who 
pay,  and  is  expended  amongst  themselves  an|l 
und»  their  own  immediate  inspection,  it  does 
not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  tax.  The  taxes 
or  duties,  on  goods  imported,  yield  a  gnat  sum 
of  money ;  and,  owing  to  the  persons  employed 
in  the  collection  being  appointed  for  their  in- 
tc^ty  and  ability,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  any  set  of  bribing  and  corrupt 
boroughmongers,  the  whole  of  the  money  thus 
collected  is  fairly  applied  to  the  public  use,  and 
is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment   The  army,  if  it  cui  be  so  ealledi 
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costs  but  a  merie  trifle.  It  consists  of  a  few 
men,  who  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
forts  from  crumbling  down,  and  guns  from  rot- 
t^ng  with  rust.  The  navy  is  an  object  of  care, 
apd  its  support  and  increase  a  cause  of  consi* 
derable  expence.  But  the  government,  relying 
on  the  good  sense  and  valour  of  a  people,  who. 
IIll:^$t  hate  or  disregard  themselves  before  they 
can  hate  or  disr^ard  that  which  so  manifestly 
promotes  their  own  happiness,  has  no  need  to 
expend  much  on  any  species  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations. The  government  could  not  nstand  a 
week,  if  it  were  hated  by  the  people;  nor^' ». 
^eed,  ought  it  to  stand  an  hour.  It  has  Ihe 
hearts^  of  the  people  with  it,  and^  therefore^^  it 
need  expend  nothing  in  blood-money^  or  in  se- 
cret services  of  aqy  ,kind.  Hence  the  cheapj^es^ 
of  this  government;  hence  the  small  amountiof 
the  taxes ;  hence  the  ease  and  happiness  <^  (he 
People.  :  u* 

.  425.  Great. as ^  the  distance  between  you  and 
me  is,  my  old  neighbours,  I  very  often  think 
of  you ;,  and  ^specially  when  I  buy  salt^  which 
our  nd^bbou^.  Waf  per  used  to  sell  us  for  lO^, 
a  bushel,  and  which  I  buy  here  for  2$.^  6d. 
This  salt  is  made,  you  know,  down  somewhere 
by  Hambel.  This  very  salt;  when  brought 
here  from  £ngland,  has  all  the  charges .  of 
freight,  insurance,  wharfage,  storage,  to  pay. 
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It  pays  besides,  one  third  of  its  value  in  duty 
to  the  American  Government  before  it  be  landed 
here.  Then,  you  will  observe,  there  is  the 
profit  of  the  American  Salt  Merchant,  and  then 
that  of  the  shop-keeper  who  sells  me  the  salt 
And,  after  all  this,  J  buy  that  very  Hampshire 
salt  for  2s.  6d.  a  bushel,  English  measure. 
What  a  government,  then,  must  that  of  the 
Boroughmongers  be !  The  salt  is  a  gift  of  God. 
Jt  is  thrown  on  the  shore.  And  yet,  these  ty- 
rants will  not  suffer  us  to  use  it,  until  we  have 
paid  them  15$.  a  bushel  for  liberty  to  use  it. 
They  will  not  suffer  us  to  use  the  salt,  which 
God  has  sent  us,  until  we  have  given  them  Ids. 
a  bushel  for  them  to  bestow  on  themselves,  on 
their  families  and  dependants,  in  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  which  they  have 
contracted,  and  in  paying  those,  whom  they 
hire  to  shoot  at  us.  Yes;  England  is  a  fine 
country;  it  is  a  glorious  country;  it  contains 
an  ingenious,  industrious,  a  brave  and  warm- 
hearted people;  but,  it  is  now  disgraced  and 
enslaved :  it  is  trodden  down  by  these  tyrants ; 
and  we  must  free  it.  We  cannot,  and  we  will 
not  die  their  slaves. 

426.  Salt  is  nojt  the  only  one  of  the  English 
articles  that  we  buy  cheaper  here  than  in  Eng- 
land. Glass,  for  instance,  we  buy  for  half  the 
price  that  you  buy  it.    The  reason  is,  that  you 
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are  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  tax^  which  is  not 
paid  by  us  for  that  same  glass.  It  is  the  same 
as  to  almost  every  thing  that  comes  from  Eng- 
land. You  are  compelled  to  pay  the  Borough- 
mongers  a  heavy  tax  on  your  candles  and  soap. 
You  dare  not  make  candles  and  soap,  though 
you  have  the  fat  and  the  ashes  in  abundance,  [f 
you  attempt  to  do  this,  you  are  taken  up  and 
imprisoned;  and,  if  you  resist,  soldiers  are 
brought  to  shoot  you.  This  is  freedom^  is  it? 
Now,  we,  here^  make  our  own  candles  and 
soap.  Farmers  sometimes  sell  soap  and  can- 
dies ;  but  they  never  buy  any.  A  labouring 
man,  or  a  mechanic,  buys  a  sheep  now  and 
then.  Three  or  four  days'  works  will  buy  a 
labourer  a  sheep  to  weigh  sixty  pounds,  with 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  loose  fat.  The  meat 
keeps  very  well,  in  winter,  for  a  long  time. 
The  wool  makes  stockings.  And  the  loose  fat 
is  made  into  candles  and  soap.  The  year  be- 
fore I  left  Hampshire,  a  poor  woman  at  Holly 
Hill  had  dipped  some  rushes  in  grease  to  use 
instead  of  candles.  An  Exciseman  found  it 
out ;  went  and  ransacked  her  house ;  and  told 
her,  that,  if  the  rushes  had  had  another  dip^ 
they  would  have  been  candles^  and  she  must 
have  gone  to  jail !  Why,  my  friends,  if  such  a 
thing  were  told  here,  nobody  would  believe  it. 
The  Americans  could  not  bring  their  minds  to 
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believe,  that  Englishmen  would  submit  to  such 
atrocious,  such  degrading  tyranny. 

427.  I  have  had  living  with  me  an  English- 
man^ who  smokes  tobacco ;  and  he  tells  me,  that 
he  can  buy  as  much  tobacco  here  for  three  cents; 
that  is,  about  three  English  half-pence^  as  he 
could  buy  in  England  for  three  shillings.  The 
leather  has  no  tax  on  it  here ;  so  that,  though  th6 
shoe-maker  is  paid  a  high  price  for  his  labour, 
the  labouring  man  gets  his  shoes  very  cheap.  In 
short,  there  is  no  excise  here;  uo  property  tax; 
no  assessed  taxes.  We  have  no  such  men  here 
as  Chiddel  and  Billy  Tovery  to  come  and  take 
our  money  from  us.  No  window  peepers.  No 
spies  to  keep  a  look-out  as  to  our  carriages 
and  horses  and  dogs.  Our  dogs  that  came 
from  Botley  now  run  about  free  from  the  spy- 
ing of  tax-gatherers.  We  may  wear  hair-pow- 
der if  we  like  without  paying  for  it,  and  a  boy 
in  our  houses  may  whet  our  knives  without 
our  paying  two  pounds  a  year  for  it. 

428.  But,  then,  we  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  covered  over  with  the  dust,  kicked  up 
by  the  horses  and  raised  by  the  carriage-wheds 
of  such  men  as  Old  George  Rose  and  Old 
Garni ER,  each  of  whom  has  pocketted  more 
than  three  hundred  thonsand  pounds  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  is  to  say,  the  people's,  money.  There 
are  no  such  men  here.     Those  who  recdve 
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public  money  here,  do  something  for  it.  They 
earn  it.  They  are  no  richer  than  other  people. 
^\i^  Judges  here  are  plain-dressed  men.  They 
go  about  with  no  sort  of  parade.  They  are 
dressed,  on  the  Bench,  like  other  men.  The 
lawyers  the  same.  Here  are  no  black  gowns 
and  scarlet  gowns  and  big  foolish-looking  wigs. 
Yet,  in  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  so  well- 
behsived,  so  orderly,  so  steady  a  people ;  a 
people  so  obedient  to  the  law.  But,  it  is  the 
law  only  that  they  will  bow  to.  They  will 
bow  to  nothing  else.  And,  they  bow  with  re- 
verence to  the  law,  because  they  know  it  to 
be  just,  and  because  it  is  made  by  men,  whom 
they  have  all  had  a  hand  in  choosing. 

429.  Aud,  then,  think  of  the  tithes/  I  have 
talked  to  several  farmers  here  about  the  tithes 
in  England ;  and,  they  laugh.  They  some- 
times almost  make  me  angry;  for  they  seem, 
at  last,  not  to  believe  what  I  say,  when  I  tell 
them,  that  the  English  farmer  gives,  and  is 
compelled  to  give,  the  Parson  a  tenth  part  of 
his  whole  crop  and  of  his  fruit  and  milk  and 
eggs  and  calves  and  lambs  and  pigs  and  wool 
and  honey.  They  cannot  believe  this.  They 
treat  it  as  a  sort  of  romance.  I  sometimes  al- 
most  wish  them  to  be  farmers  in  England.  I 
said  to  a  neighbour  the  other  day,  in  half  an- 
ger :  "  I  wish  your  farm  were  at  Botley.  There 
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"  is  a  fellow  there,  who  would  soon  let  you 
"  know,  that  your  fine  apple-trees  do  not  belong 
"  to  you.    He  would  have  bis  nose  in  your 
"  sheep-fold,    your    calf-pens,    your  milk-pail, 
"  your  sow's-bed,   if  not   in  the  sow  herself. 
"  Your  daughters  would  have  no  occasion  to 
*'  hunt  out  the  hen's  nests :  he  would  do  that 
"  for  them."     And  then  I  gave  him  a  proof  of 
an  English  Parson's  vigilance  by  telling  him 
the   story  of  Bakers   peeping   out  the  name, 
marked  on  the  sack,  which  the  old  woman  was 
wearing  as   a  petticoat.    To   another  of  my 
neighbours,  who  is  very  proud  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  grandfather  being  an  Englishnum, 
as,  indeed,  most  of  the  Americans  are,  who 
are  descended  from  Englishmen :  to  this  neigh- 
bour I  was  telling  the  story  about  the  poor 
woman  at  Holly  Hill,  who  had  nearly  dipped 
her  rushes  once  too  often.     He  is  a  very  grave 
and  religious  man.     He  looked  very  seriously 
at  me,  and  said,  that  falsehood  was  falsehood, 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest.     But,  when  I  ii^ 
vited  him  to  come  to  my  house,  and  told  him, 
that  1  would  show  him  the  acts  which  the  Bo- 
rough-men had  made  to  put  us  in  jail  if  we 
made  our  own  soap  and  candles,  he  was  quite 
astonished.     ^'  What!  said  he,  and  is  Old  Eng- 
^*  land  really  come  to  this !  Is  the  land  of  our 
^'  forefathers  brought  to  this  state  of  abject 
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"slavery!  Well,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  confess,  thai 
I  was  always  for  king  George,  during  our 
Revolutionary  war;  but,  I  believe,  all  was 
.'^  for  the  best;  for,  if  I  had  had  my  wishes,  be 
"might  have  treated  us  as  he  now  treats  the 
"  people  of  England."  "  He  r  said  I.  "  It  is 
"  not  he;  he,  poor  man,  does  nothing  to  the 
"  people,  and  never  has  done  any  thiug  to  the 
"  people.  He  has  no  power  more  than  you 
"  have.  None  of  his  family  have  any.  ^  All 
"  put  together,  they  have  not  a  thousandth  part 
"  so  much  as  I  have ;  for  I  am  able,  though 
."  here,  to  annoy  our  tyrants,  to  make  them 
**  less  easy  than  they  would  be;  but,  these 
"  tyrants  care  no  more  for  the  Royal  Family 
f'  than  they  do  for  so  many  posts  or  logs  of 
"  wood."  And  then  I  explained  to  him  vvho 
and  what  the  Boroughmongers  were,  and  how 
they  oppressed  us  and  the  king  too.  I  told 
him  how  they  disposed  of  the  Church  livings, 
and,  in  short,  explained  to  him  all  their  arts 
and  all  their  cruelties.  He  was  exceedingly 
shocked;  but  was  glad,  at  any  rate  to  know 
the  truth. 

430.  When  I  was,  last  winter,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harrisburgh  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
saw  some  hop-plcmters^.  They  grow  prodigious 
quantities  of  hops.  They  are  obliged  to  put 
their  hills  so  wide  a  part,  that  they  can  have 
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only  four  hundred  hills  upon  an  acre ;  and  yet 
th^y  grow  three  thousand  pounds  of  hops  upon 
an  acre,  with  no  manure  and  with  once  plough- 
ing in  the  year.  When  I  told  them  dbout  the 
price  of  hops  in  England  and  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  them,  they  were  greatly  sur- 
prised; but,' what  was  their  astonishment,  when 
I  tcild  them  about  the  hop-poles  of  Chalcraft 
at  Ctirbridge !  The  hop  is  naturally  a  weed  in 
England  as  trell  as  in  America.  Two  or  three 
Tines  had  come  up  out  of  €halcraft's  garden 
hedge,  a  few  years  ago.  Chalcraft  put  poks  to 
them ;  and,'  there  might  be  a  pound  or  two  of  hopisi 
on  these'  poles.  Just  before  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, one  of  the  spies  called  Excisemen  ciilled'oii 
Chalcraft  and  asked  hitn  why  he  did  not  enter 
hid  hops.  Chalcraft  did  not  understand ;  but, 
answered,  he  meant  to  take  them  in  shortly, 
though  he  did  not  think  they  were  yet  quite 
iripe.  **  Aye,^'  said  the  Exciseman,  "  but  I 
*^  mean,  when  do  you  mean  to  enter  them  tit 
*•  the  excise  office  ^  Chalcraft  did  not  know 
(not  living  in  a  hop-country,)  that  he  had  already 
incurred  a  penalty  for  not  reporting  to  the  tf- 
rants  that  he  had  hops  growing  in  his  garden 
hedge!  He  did  not  know,  that  he  could  not 
gather  them  and  put  them  by  without  giving 
notice,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds.  He  dfcl 
not  know,  that  he  could  not  I'eceive  this  little  gift 
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of  God  without  paying  money  to  the  Borough- 
mongers  in  the  shape  of  tax ;  and,  to  the  Parson 
in  the  shape  of  tithe,  or,  to  give  a  tenth  of  the 
bops  to  the  Parson,  and  not  dare  pick  a  single 
hop  till  he  had  sent  notice  to  the  Parson  !  What 
he  did,  upon  this  occasion,  1  have  forgotten; 
l;>ut,  it  is  likely  that  he  let  the  hops  stand  and 
rot,  or  cut  them  down  and  flung  then^  away 
as  weeds.  Now,  poor  men  in  England  are 
told  to  be  content  with  rags  and  hungry  bellies^ 
for  that  is  their  lot;  that  ''  it  has  pleased  Di- 
'Vvine  Providence  to  place  them  in  that  state." 
But,  here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  falsehood 
and  blasphemy  of  this  Doctrine;  for,  provi* 
dmice  ha4  sent  Chalcraft  the  hops,  and  he  had 
put  poles  to  them.  Providence  hs^d  brought 
the  hops  to  perfection ;  but  then  came  the  Bo- 
roughmongers  and  the  Parson  to  take  from 
this  poor  man  this  boon  of  a  benevolent  Maker. 
What,  did  God  order  a  tax  with  all  its  vexa- 
tious r^ulations,  to  be  imposed  upon  what  he 
had  freely  given  to  this  poor  man?  Did  God 
ordain  that,  in  addition  to  this  tax,  a  tenth 
should  be  yielded  to  a  Parson,  who  had  so- 
lemnly vowed  at  his  ordination,  that  he  believed 
}iimself  called,  not  by  the  love  of  tithes,  but  by 
V  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  on  him  the  cure  of 
f*  souis"  and  to  *^  bring  stray  sheq^  into  the 
''fold  qf  the  LordT    Did  God  ordain  these 
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things  ?  Hud  it  pleased  God  to  do  this  ?  What 
impunity,  what  blasphemy,  then,  to  ascribe  to 
Providence  the  manifold  sufferings  occasioned « 
by  the  Boroughmongers'  taxes  and  Parson's 
tithes ! 

431.  Bnt,  rtiy  Botley  neighbours,  you  mtiH 
exclaim,  "  No  tithes/  Why,  then,  there  can 
"  be  no  Churches  and  no  Parsons  /  The  people 
*^  must  know  nothing  of  God  or  Devil ;  and 
^  must  all  go  to  hell !"  By  no  means,  my 
friends.  Here  are  plenty  of  Churches.  No  less 
than  three  Episcopal  (or  English)  Churches; 
three  Presbyterian  Churches;  three  Lutheraii 
Churches ;  one  or  two  Quaker  Meeting-houses; 
and  two  Methodist  Places ;  all  within  six  mSei 
of  the  spot  where  I  am  sitting.  And,  tbese^ 
mind,  not  poor  shabby  Churches ;  but  each  of 
them  larger  and  better  built  and  far  handsomer 
thaA  Botley  Church,  with  the  Church-yards 
all  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with  a  head-stone 
to  almost  every  grave.  As  to  the  Quaker 
Meeting-house,  it  would  take  Botley  Church 
into  its  belly,  if  you  were  first  to  knock  off  the 
steeple. 

432.  Oh,  no !  Tithes  are  not  necessary  \o 
promote  religion.  When  our  Parsons,  such 
as  Baker,  talk  about  religion^  or  the  ehurcAf 
being  in  danger ;  they  mean,  ttiat  the  tithes  are 
in  danger.    They  mean,  that  they  are  in  dan- 
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ger  of  being  compelled  to  work  for  their  bread, 
This  is  what  they  mean.  You  remember,  that» 
at  our  last  meeting  at  Winchester,  they,  pror 
posed  for  us  to  tell  the  Prince  Regent,  tha); 
we  would  support  the  Church.  }  oioved^  to 
leave  out  the  word  churchy  and  insert  the  word 
tithes;  for,  as  therp  were  many  presbyterians 
and  other  dissenters  present,  (hey  could  not, 
with  clear  consciences,  pledge  themselves  to 
support  the  church.  This  made  them  furious^ 
It  was  lifting  up  the  mask;  and  the  parsons 
were  enraged  beyond  measure. 

433.  Qb,  no!  Tithes  do  not  mean  religion. 
Religion  means  a  reverence  for  God.  Andj 
what  has  this  to  do  with  tithes  ?  Why  cannot 
you  reverence  God,  without  Baker  and  hi^ 
wife  and  children  eating  up  a  tenth  part  of  the 
corn  and  milk  and  ^gs  and  lambs  and  pigs 
and  calves  that  are  produced  i;i  BQ|;le^  parish  ? 
The  Parsons,  in  this  country,  are  supported 
by  those  who  choose  to  employ  them.  A  map 
belongs  to  what  congregation  he  please^.  He 
pays  what  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  con- 
gregation. And,  if  he  think  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  beloqg  to  any  congregation, 
he  pays  nothing  at  all.  And,  the  consequence 
is,  that  all  is  harmony  aqid  good  neighbour- 
hood. Here  are  not  disputes  about  religion ; 
or,  if  there  be,  they  make  no  noise.     Here  is 
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no  ill-wili  on  this  account.     A  man  is  never 
aaked  what  rell^on  he  is  of,  or  whether  he  be  of 
any  religion  at  all.    It  is  a  matter  that  nobody 
interferes  in.     What  need,  therefore,   is  there 
^an  established  Church.    What  need  is  therfe 
6f  tithes?    And,  why  should  not  that  species 
t)f  property  be  taken  for  public  use  ?    That  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
Religion  ?    I  know  very  well,  that  tithes  do  not 
operate  as  many  people  pretend ;  I  know  that 
those  who  complain  most  about  them  have  the 
least  right  to  complain;  but,  for  my  present 
Imrpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
"  434.  If,  indeed,  the  Americans  were  wicked, 
liisorderly,  criminal  people,  and,  of  course,  a 
miserable  and  foolish  people:  then  we  might 
doubt  upon  the  subject:  then  we  might  pos- 
sibly suppose,  that  their  wickedness  and  mi* 
very  arose,  in  some  d^ree,  at  least,  from  the 
want  of  tithes.     But,  the  contrary  is  the  fact 
They  are  the  most  orderly,  sensible,  and  least 
criminal  people  in  the  whole  world.    A  com- 
mon labouring  man  has  the  feelings  of  a  man 
of  honour ;   he  never  thinks  of  violating  the 
laws ;  he  crawls  to  nobody ;  he  will  call  evoy 
man  Sir^  but  he  will  call  no  man  master.  When 
he  utters  words  of  respect  towards  any  on^ 
they  do  not  proceed  from  fear  or  hope,  but 
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from  civility  and  sincerity.  A  native  Atn^ricaa 
la|[)ourer  in  never  rt^de  towards  bis  ^mployer^ 
but  he  is  never  cringing. 
.  435.  Hpwever,  tbe  best  proof  of  tbejnutility 
of  an  established  Church  is  the  absence  ^ 
crimes  in  ibis  country,  compared  to  the  stat^ 
loi  England  in  that  respect  There  have  not 
jbeen  three  felonies  tried  in  this  country  singe 
I  arrived  in  it.  The  Court-house  is  at  twp 
miles  from  me.  An  Irishman  was  tried  for 
forgery  in  the  summer  of  181.7,  and  the  whole 
.country  was  alive  to  go  and  witness  the  novelty. 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  man  being  banged  in  the 
whole  of  tbe  United  States  since  my  arrival. 
The  Borougbmongers,  in  answer  to  state- 
ments like  these,  say  that  this  is  a  thinly  in- 
habited  country.  This  very  country  is  more 
thickly  settled  than  Hampshire.  The  adjoining 
country,  towards  the  city  of  New  York  is 
much  more  thickly  settled  than  Hampshire. 
New  York  itself  and  its  immediate  environs 
contain  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  after  London,  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
commercial  and  maritime  city  in  the  world. 
Thousands  of  sailors,  ship-carpenters,  dock- 
yard people,  dray-men,  boat-men,  crowd  its 
wharfs  and  quays.  Yet,  never  do  we  hear  of 
hanging ;  scarcely  ever  of  a  robbery ;  men  go 
to  bed  with  scarcely  locking  their  doors  ;  and 
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never  is  there  seen  in  the  streets  what  is 
tcailed  in  England,  a  girl  of  the  iotun;  and, 
what  is  still  more,  never  is  there  seen  in  those 
streets  a  beggar.  I  wish  you,  my  old  neigh- 
bours, could  see  this  city  of  New  York.  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport,  taken  together,  are  mise* 
rable  holes  compared  to  it.  Man's  imagination 
can  fancy  nothing  so  beautiful  as  its  bay  and 
port,  from  which  two  immense  nvers  sweep  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  point  of  land,  on  which  the 
city  is.  These  rivers  are  continually  covered 
'with  vessels  of  various  sizes  bringing  the  pro- 
fiuce  of  the  land,  while  the  bay  is  scarcely  less 
covered  with  ships  going  in  and  out  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  city  itself  is  a  scene 
of  opulence  and  industry  :  riches  without  inso- 
lence, and  labour  without  grudging. 

436.  What  Englishman  can  contemplate  thi^ 
brilliant  sight  without  feeling  some  little  pride  that 
this  city  bears  an  English  name  ?  But,  thought^ 
of  more  importance  ought  to  fill  his  mind.    He 
ought  to  contrast  the  ease,  the  happiness,  the 
absence  of  crime  which  prevail  here  with  the 
incessant  anxieties,  the  miseries  and  murderous 
works  in  England.     In  his  search  after  causes 
he  will  find  them  no  where  but  in  the  govern- 
ment:  and,  as  to  an  established  church,  if  be 
find  ho  sound  argument  to  prove  it  to  be  an 
evil ;  at  the  very  least  he  must  conclude,  tba^ 
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it  is  not  a  good;  and,  of  course  that  property 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions  a  year  is  very 
unjustly  a^  weU  as  unwisely  bestowed  on  its 
clergy, 

,  437.  Nor,  let  it  be  said,  that  the  people  here 
are  of  a  better  natural  disposition  than  the 
people  of  JBngland  are.  How  can  it  be  ?  They 
are,  the  far  greater  part  of  them,  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
iScotsmen.  Nay,  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  is 
isupposed,  that  a  full  half  of  the  labour  is  per- 
formed by  natives  of  Ireland,  while  men  of  that 
Island  make  a  great  figure  in  trade,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  all  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  Thej 
have  their  B'Omish  Chapels  there  in  great  briU 
liancy;  and  they  enjoy  '^  Catholic  Emancipa- 
^^  tion"  without  any  petitioning  or  s^ny  wrang^ 
iing.  In  short,  blindfold  w  Englishman  and 
convey  him  to  New  York,  unbind  his  eyes,  and 
he  will  thipk  hi^l^lf  in  an  English  city.  The 
0ame  sort  of  streets ;  shops  precisely  the  same ; 
the  saipe  beautiful  aad  modest  women  crowd- 
ing in  and  out  of  theni ;  the  same  play-houses ; 
the  same  men,  ^me  dress,  same  language :  he 
will  miss  by  day  only  the  nobility  and  the  b^- 
gars,  and,  by  night  only  the  streetrwalkers  and 
.pickpockets.  These  are  to  be  found  only 
.Sf^b^re  ther?  is  an  established  clergy,  upheld  by 
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what  is  called  thestate^  and  which  w(H*d  meabi^ 
in  England,  the  JBoronghmangers. 

'  438.  Away,  then,  my  friends,  with  all  cant 
about  the  churchy  and  the  church  being  tH  ila$^ 
ger.  If  the  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  Hihe$^ 
were  completely  abolished;  if  they,  and  all  the 
immense  property  of  the  church,  were  taken 
and  applied  to  public  use,  there  would  not  be 
a  sermon  or  a  prayer  the  less.  Not  only  the 
Bible  but  the  very  Prayer-book  is  in  use  here 
as  much  as  in  England,  and,  I  believe,  a  great 
deal  mere.  Why  give  the  five  millions  a  year 
then,  to  Parsons  and  their  wives  and  children f 
Since  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  are  4ie 
good,  so  religions,  and  so  moral  Jiere  without 
glebes  and  tithes  y  why  not  use  these  g^diei 
and  tithes  for  other  purposes  seeing  they  are 
possessions  which  can  l^ally  be  disposed  of  in. 
another  manner  ? 

439;  But,  the  fact  is,  that  it- i»  the  circum- 
stance of  the  church,  being  established  by  km 
that  makes  it  of  little  use  as^  to  real  relistod, 
and  as  to  morals,  as  far  as  they  be  oonaected 
with  religion.  Because, '  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  this  establishment  forces  upon  the  peopk^ 
parsons  whom  they  cannot  respect,  and  wfaon 
indeed,  they  must  despise;  and,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  moral  precepts  of  those,  whom 
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we  despise  on  account  of  their  immoralitjr,  we 
shall  never  much  attend  to,  even  supposing  the 
precepts  themselves  to  be  good.  If  a  precept 
be  self-evidently  good ;  if  it  be  an  obvious  duty 
which  the  parson  inculcates,  the  inculcation  is 
useless  to  ud,  because,  whenever  it  is  wmited 
to  guide  us,  it  will  occur  without  the  su^estion 
of  any  one;  and,  if  the  precept  be  not  seli- 
cvidently  good,  we  shall  never  receive  it  as 
such  from  the  lips  of  a  man,  whose  character 
imd  life  tell  us  we  ought  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
every  thing  he  utters.  When  the  matters  as  to 
which  we  are  receiving  instructions  are,  in  theilr 
nature,  wholly  dissimilar  to  those  as  to  which 
we  have  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the  teacher, 
we  niay  reasonably,  in  listening  to  the  precept, 
disr^ard  that  conduct.  Because,  for  instance^ 
a  man,  though  a  very  indifferent  Christian,  may 
be  a  most  able  soldier,  seaman,  physician,  law- 
yer, or  almost  any  thing  else;  and  what  is  more, 
may  be  honest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  in  any  of  these  several  capacities. 
But,  when  the  conduct,  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  same  de- 
partment of  life  as  the  precept  which  he  is  deli- 
vering, if  the  one  difier  from  the  other  we  can* 
not  believe  the  teacher  to  be  sincere,  unless  he, 
while  he  enforces  his  precept  upon  us,  acknow 
kdge  his  own  misconduct.    Suppose  me,  for 
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instance^  to  be  a  great  liar,  as  great  a  liar,  if 
possible,  as  Stewart  of  the  Courier,  who 
has  said  that  1  have  beea  ''  fined  700  dollars 
'^  for  writing  against  the  American  government,^ 
though  I  never  was  prosecuted  in  America  in 
all  my  life.  Suppose  me  to  be  as  great  a  liar 
as  Stewart,  and  I  were  to  be  told  by  a  parson^ 
whom  1  knew  to  be  a&  great  a  liar  as  myself» 
that  I  should  certainly  go  to  hell  if  I  did  not 
leave  off  lying,  Would  his  words  have  any 
effect  upon  me?  No:  because  J  should  cour 
elude,  that  if  he  thought  what  he  said,  he  woul(l 
not  be  such  a  liar  himself.  I  should  rely  upoa 
the  parson  generally,  or  I  should  not  [f  I  did, 
1  should  think  myself  safe  until  I  out-lied  him ; 
and,  if  I  did  not  rely  on  him  generally,  of  what 
use  would  he  be  to  me  ? 

440.  Thus,  then,  if  men  be  sincere  about  re^ 
ligion ;  if  it  be  not  all  a  mere  matter  of  form,  it 
must  always  be  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
that  the  example  of  the  teacher  correspond  with 
his  teaching.  And  the  most  likely  way  to  in- 
sure this,  is  to  manage  things  so  that  he  may  i|i 
the  first  place,  be  selected  by  the  people,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  have  no  rewards  in  view 
other  than  those  which  are  to  be  given  in  coq- 
sequence  of  his  perseverance  in  a  line  of  good 
conduct 
:    441.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  clergy  in  Ame^ 
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Hca,  who  are  duly  and  amply  rewarded  for 
their  diligence,  and  very  justly  respected  for 
the  piety,  talent,  and  zeal  which  they  discover ; 
but,  who  have  no  tenure  of  their  places  other 
than  that  of  the  will  of  the  congregation.  Hence 
it  rarely  indeed  happens,  that  there  is  seen 
amongst  them  an  impious,  an  immoral,  or  a 
despicable  man.    Whether  the  teaching  of  even 
these  Reverend  persons  have  any  very  great 
effect  in  producing  virtue  and  happiness  amoi^t 
men  is  a  question  upon  which  men  may,  with- 
out deserving  to  be  burnt  alive,  take  the  liberty 
to  differ;  especially  since  the  world  has  con- 
stantly before  its  eyes  a  society ^  who  excel  in 
all   the  Christian  virtues,   who  practise  that 
simplicity  which  others  teach,  who,  in  the  great 
work  of  charity,  really  and  truly  hide  from  the 
4eft  hand  that  which  the  right  hand  doeth ;  and 
who  know  nothing  of  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacoof, 
or  Teacher  of  any  description.     Yes,  since  we 
have  the  Quakers  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
we  may,  without  deserving  to  be  burnt  alive, 
question  the  utility  of  paying  any  parsons  or 
religious  teachers  at  all.     But,  the  worst  of  it 
is,  we  are  apt  to  confound  things ;  as  we  have, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  got  to  call  a  building'  a 
churchj  when  a  church  really  means  a  body  of 
people;  so  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  priest 
^s  being  religious^  and  especially  when  M'e  call 
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J^im  the  reverend;  aiid,  it  often  sadly  occurs 
thiit  no  two  things  can  be  vdder  from  each  othei 
in  this  quality.    Some  writer  has  said,  that  he 
would  willingly  leave  to  the  clergy  every  thing 
above  the  tops  of  the  chimney s ;  which,  perhaps 
was  making  their  possessions  rather  too  ethe* 
real;  but,  since  our  law  calls  them  **  ^iriturf 
'*  persons  f  since  they  profess,  that  ^^  their  kingr 
'^  dom  is  pot  of  this  world,"  and,  since  those  of 
our  church  have  solemnly  declared^  that  they 
believed  themselves  ta  be  called  to  the  ministry 
''  by  the  Holy  Ghost:"  it  is,  I  think,  a litUeou^ 
4>fv  character  for  them  to  come  poking  aii4 
gruntang  and  grumbling  about  after  our  ^g% 
potatoes,  and  sucking  pigs. 
\"  Ai%  However,  upon  the  general  question  of 
the    utility  or    non-utility  of  paid    religioim 
teachers,  let  men  decide  for  themselves ;  but  '4 
teachers  be  to  be  paid,  it  seems  a  clear  pointy 
in  my  mind,  that  they  ishould  be  paid  upon  tbe 
American  plan :  and  this,  I  think,  must  be  ollpi- 
viQUS  to  every  one,  who  is  able  to  take  a  view 
of  the  £nglish  Clergy.    They  are  appointed  by 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Boroughmongers^  They 
care  nothing  for  the  good  will  of  their  cougn^ 
gation  or  parish.     It  i^  a^  good  to  them .  to  bf 
hated  by  their  parishioners  as  to  be  loved  \fl 
them.  They  very  frequently  never  even  set  their 
parish  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  yean. 
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They  solemnly  declare  at  the  altar,  that  they 
believe  themselves  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
take  on  them  the  cure  of : souls;  they  get  pk>8- 
sessidn  of  a  living;  and  leave  the  cure  of  soulf 
to  some  cutatCf  to  vrhdihrthey  gi've  a  tenth  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  income.     Many  of  them  haVe 
iW6  Hvmga^  at  thirty  miles  distance  from  each 
other.    They  live  at  neither  very  frequently; 
ttiid,  when  they  do  they  only  add  to  the  annoy- 
aiide  which  their  curate  gives. 
y  443w  As  to  their  general  character  and  con- 
duct; in  what  public  transaction  of  pro^minent 
icandal  ha^e  they  not  taken  a  part  ?  Who  were 
iomnd  most  intimate  with  Mrs.  Clabke,  and 
most  busy  ia  her  commission  dealing  bffairs? 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  £ngland4    Tlii^  is 
fibtbrious.   Miss  Tockeb  tellfa  of  the  two  livings 
given  to  Parson  Gurney  for  his  eleetioneering 
works  inr  Cornwall,    And^  indeed  all  over  the 
«i>urritry,  they  haive  been  and  are  tiie  prime  agents 
of  t^  Boronghmongers.     Recently  they  bave 
been  thetoolaof  Sidmouth  for  gagging  4he  presN 
in  the  country  parte  nf  the  kingdom;  PowisBXkd 
ChiiUifn  ^ece  the  prosecutors  of  Messrs^  Pilling 
and  Melor^  and  for. which  if  they  be  not  diadt 
to  answer^  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
They  are  the  leading  men  at  Pitt  Clubs  aH  over 
tfae  couatry ;  they  were  the  foremost  to  defend 
the  p<$eulation  of  Melville.     In  short,  there 
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has  been  no  public  man  guilty  of  an  iDratDOtw 
act,  of  wbom  they  have  not  taken  the  part;  and 
no  act  of  tyranny  of  which  they  have  not  beea 
the  eulogists  and  the  principal  instrument 

444.  But,    why  do   I   attempt  to   describe 
Parsons  to  Hampshire  men?    Yoii  saw  than 
all  assembled  in  grand  cohort  the  last  time  that 
I  saw  any  of  you.    You  saw  them  at  Wm- 
Chester^  when  they  brought  forward  their  lying 
address  to  the  Regent.    You  saw  them  on  that 
day,  and  so  did  I ;  and  in  them  1  ^aw  at  band 
of  more  complete  blackguards  than  I  ever  be- 
fore saw  in  all  my  life.     1  then  saw  Parsoa 
Baines  of  Exton,  standing  up  in  a  chair  and 
actually  spitting  in  Lord  Cochrane's  poll,  while 
the  latter  was  bending  his  neck  out  to  speak. 
Lord  Cochrane  looked  round  and  said,  '*  B. 
."  G —  Sir,  if  you  do  that  again  I'll  knock  yoa 
''  down."    **  You  be  d— d,"  said  Baines,  "  III 
*^  spit  where  I  like."     Lord  Cochrane  struck 
at  him;  Baines  jumped  down,  put  his  two  hanfds 
to  his  mouth  in  a  huntsman-like  way,  and  cried 
'^  whoop !  whoop ! "  till  he  was  actually  black 
in  the  face.     One  of  them  trampled  upon  my 
heel  as  I  was  speakings    I  looked  round,  and 
b^ged  him  to  leave  off.    *^  You  be  d — d,"  said 
he,  "  you  be  d — d,  Jacobin."    He  then  tried 
to  press  on  me,  to  stifle  my  voice,  till  I  clapped 
my  elbow  into  his  ribs  and  made  ^^  the  spiritual 
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"  p^i^n*  hicCiip.  There  were  about  twenty 
of  tbem  mounted  upon  a  large  table  in  the 
room;  and  there  they  jumped,  stamped,  hal*- 
looed,  roared,  thumped  with  canes  and  um* 
brelias,  squalled,  whistled,  and  made  all  sorts 
of  noises.  As  Lord  Cochrane  and  I  were  going 
back  to  London,  he  said  that,  so  many  years 
as  he  had  hee^  in  the  navy,  he  never  had  seen 
a  band  of  such  complete  blackguards.  And  I 
said  the  same  for  the  army.  And,  I  declai^e^ 
that,  in  the  Mr  hole  course  of  my  life,  I  have 
never  seen  any  men,  drunk  or  sober,  behave  in 
so  infamous  a  manner.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Eling, 
(now  Doctor  Phillips)  whom  1  saw  standing  in 
the  room,  I  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked, 
whether  he  was  not  ashamed.  Mr.  Lee,  of  the 
Collie ;  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Bishop's  Waltham ;  and 
Doctor  Hill,  of  Southampton:  these  were 
exceptions.  Perhaps  there  might  be  some 
others ;  but  the  inas$  was  the  most  audacious, 
foul,  and  atrocious  body  of  men  I  ever  saw. 
We  had  done  nothing  to  offend  them.  We  had 
proposed  nothing  to  ofiend  them  in  the  smallest 
degree.  But,  they  were  afraid  of  our  speeches  : 
they  knew  they  could  not  answer  us;  and 
they  were  resolved,  that,  if  possible,  we  should 
not  be  heard.  There  was  one  parson,  who 
had  his  mouth  vnthin  a  foot  of  Lord  Coch* 
rane's  ear,  all  the  time  his  Lordship  was  speak- 

2  u 
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iDg,  and  who  kept  on  saying :  ^^  You  lie !  yom 
'^  lie!  you  lie!  you  lie!""  as  loud  as  he  could 
utter  the  words. 

445.  Baker,  the  Botley  Parson,  was  ex- 
tremely busy.  He  acted  the  part  of  buffoon  to 
LocKHART.  He  kept  capering  about  behind 
him,  and  really  seemed  like  a  merry  andrew 
rather  than  a  "  spiritual  person'^ 

446.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  great  body 
of  Hampshire  Parsons.  I  know  of  no  body  of 
men  so  despicable,  and  yet,  what  sums  of  pub- 
lie  money  do  they  swallow !  It  now  remains 
for  me  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Baker, 
he  who,  for  your  sins  I  suppose,  is  fastened 
upon  you  as  your  Parson.  But  what  I  ha?€ 
to  say  of  this  man.  must  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other Letter.  That  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
any:  letter  at  all  may  well  surprize  all  who 
know  the  man ;  for  not  one  creature  knows  him 
without  despising  him.  But,  it  is  not  Baker, 
it  is  the  scandalous  priest,  that  I  strike  at.  it 
is  the  impudent,  profligate,  hardened  priest 
that  I  will  hold  up  to  public  scorn. 

447.  When  1  see  the  good  and  kind  people 
here  going  to  church  to  listen  to  some  decent 
man  of  good  moral  character  and  of  sober  quiet 
life,  I  always  think  of  you.  You  are  just  the 
same  sort  of  people  as  they  are  here ;  but,  what 
a  difference  in  the  Clergyman !     What  a  differ- 
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ence  between  the  sober,  sedate,  .friendly  maq 
who  preaches  to  one  of  these  congregations, 
and  the  greedy,  chattering,  lying,  backbiting; 
mischief-making,  everlasting  plague,  that  you 
go  to  hear,  and  are  compelled  to  hear,  or  stay 
away  from  the  church.  Baker  always  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  Magpie. 

The  Magpie,  bird  of  chatt'ringr  fame. 
Whose  tongue  and  hue  bespeak  his  name  ; 
The  first  a  squalling  clam*r<nu  clack. 
The  last  made  up  of  white  and  black; 
Feeder  alike  on  Jlesh  and  com. 
Greedy  alike  at  eve  and  morn ; 
Of  all  the  birds  the  prying  pest. 
Must  needs  be  Parson  o'er  the  rest. 

448.  Thus  I  b^an  a  fable,  when  I  lived  at 
Botley.  I  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  it.  It  will 
please  you  to  hear  that  there  are  no  Magpies  in 
America ;  but,  it  will  please  you  still  more  to 
hear,  that  no  men  that  resemble  them  are  par- 
sons here.  1  have  sometimes  been  half  tempted 
to  believe,  that  the  Magpie  first  suggested  to 
tyrants  the  idea  of  having  a  tithe-eating  Clergy. 
The  Magpie  devours  the  com  and  grain ;  so 
does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie  takes  the  wool 
from  the  sheep's  backs;  so  does  the  Parson. 
The  Magpie  devours  alike  the  young  animals 
and  the  eggs ;  so  does  the  Parson.  The  Mag- 
pie s  clack  is  everlastingly  going;    so   is   the 
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PiM6n^9.    The  Mligpie  repeats  by  rote  words 
tlmt  are  taught  it;  so  does  the  Parsoa.    The 
Mftgpie  is  always  skipping  and  hopping  and 
peeping*  into  other's  nests:  so  is  the  Parsonx 
Tite  Magpie's  colour  is  partly  black  and  parti  j 
iiehite;  so  is  the  Parson's.    The  Magpie's  greedi* 
ness,  impudence,  and  cruelty  are  proverbial ;  so 
are  those  of  the  Parson,     I  was  saying  to  a 
farmer  the  other  day,  that  if  theBoroughmongers 
had  a  mind  to  ruin  America,  they  would  another 
time,  send  over  five  or  six  good  large  flocks  of 
Magpies,  instead  of  five  or  six  of  their  armies ; 
but,  upon  second  thought,  they  would  do  the 
thing  far  more  effectually  by  sending  over  five 
or  six  flocks  of  their  Parsons,  and  getting  the 
people  to  receive  them  and  cherish  them  as  the 
JBulwark  of  religion. 
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DEDICATION 
to  TIMOTHY  BROWN,  Esq- 

'  OF  PEC^HAM  LODGE,  SURREY. 


North  HempsUad,  Long  liUmd, 
lODtfc.  18ia 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  little  volame  here  presented  to  the 
public,  consists,  as  yon  will  perceive,  for  the 
greater  and  most  valnable  part,  of  trd^veHinj^ 
notes,  made  by  our  friend  Hulme,  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  to  you  in  1816,  and 
with  whom  you  were  so  much  pleased. 

His  activity,  which  nothing  can  benumb, 
his  zeal  against  the  twin  moAster,  tyranny 
and  priestcraft,  which  nothing  cata  cool,  and  his 
desire  to  assist  in  providing  a  place  o^  retreat 
for  the  oppressed,  which  nothing  but  success  in 
the  accomplishment  can  satisfy*^  these  have  in* 
duced  him  to  employ  almost  the  whole  of  his 
time  here  in  various  wayd^iilj,  tending  to  the 
same  point 

The  Boroughmongers  have  agents  and  spies 
all  over  the  inhabited  globe.  Here  they  can* 
not  sett  blood:  they  can  only  collect  informal 
tion  and  calumtaiate  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. These  vermin  our  friend  ^rks  out  (as 
the  Hampshire  people  call  it);  and  they  hate 
him 'as  rats  hate  a  terrier. 


*^ 
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Amongst  his  other  labours,  he  has  perform- 
ed a  very  laborious  journey  to  the  Western 
Countries^  and  has  been  as  &r  as  the  Colony  of 
our  friend  Birkbeck.  This  journey  has  pro- 
duced a  Journal;,  and  this  Journal,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  I  dedicate  to  you 
in  testimony  of  my  constant  remembrance  of  the 
many,  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  with  yon, 
and  of  the  numerous  acts  of  kindness,  which  I 
have  received  at  your  hands.  You  were  one  of 
those,  who  sought  acquaintance  with  me^  when 
I  was  shut  up  in  a  felon's  jail  /or  two  years  for 
having  expressed  my  indignation  at  seeing  Eng- 
lishmen flogged,  in  the  heart  of  England,  under 
a  guard  of  German  bayonets  and  sabres,  and 
when  I  had  on  my  head  a  thousand  pounds  Jim 
and  seven  years'  recognizances.  You,  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  took  me  from  the  prison,  in 
your  carriage,  home  to  your  house.  You  and 
our  kind  friend.  Walker,  are,  even  yet,  held  in 
bonds  for  niy  good  behaviour,  the  seven  years 
not  being  expired.  All  these  things  are  written 
in  the  very  core  of  my  heart ;  and  when  J  act  as 
if  I  had  forgotten  any  one  of  them,  may  no 
name  on  earth  be  so  much  detested  and  despised 
fis  that  of 

Your  faithful  friend. 

And  most  obedient  servant, 


»  •      4 


Wm.  cobbett. 
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849.  In  giyingan  account  of  the  UhiAd  States 
of  America,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to 
omit  saying  something  of  the  Western  Countries^ 
that  Newest  of  the  New  Worlds,  to  which  so 
many  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  flocking,  and  towards  which  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Birkbeck  have,  of  late,  drawn  the  pbintr 
ed  attention  of  all  those  Englishmen,  who,  ha:y- 
iug  something  left  to  be  robbed  of,  and  wishing 
to  preserve  it,  are  looking  towards  America  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Boroughmongers 
and  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  latter,  to  make 
the  compact  complete,  seems  to  want  nothing 
but  the  accession  of  His  Satanic  Majesty. 

850.  I  could  not  go  to  the  Western  Coun* 
tries ;  and,  the  accounts  of  others  were  seldom 
to  be  relied  on;  because,  scarcely  any  man 
goes  thither  without  some  degree  of  partiality^ 
or  comes  l^ack  without  being  tainted  with  some 
little  matter,  at  least,  of  self-interest  Yet,  it 
was  desirable  to  make  an  attempt,  at  least, 
towards  settling  the  question :  ^'  Whether  the 
'^  Atlantic,  or  the  Western,  Countries  were  the 
^^  best  for  English  Fanners  to  settle  in."  There- 
fore, when  Mr.  Hulme  proposed  to  make  a 
Western  Tour,  I  was  very  much  pleased,  see- 
ing thaty  of  all  the  men  I  knew,  he  was  the 
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most  likely  to  bring  us  back .  an  impartial  ac- 
count of  what  be  should  see.  His  great  know- 
ledge of  farming  as  well  as  of  manufacturing  af- 
£iirs;  his  capacity  of  estimating  local  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages;  the  natural  tarn  of 
his  mind  for  discovering  the  means  of  applying 
to  the  use  of  man  all  that  is  furnished  by  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  water ;  the  patience  and  perse* 
verance  with  which  he  pursues  all  his  iuqui- 
rieis ;  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  which  opens 
to  him  all.  the  sources  of  information :  his  inflexr 
ible  adherence  to  truth :  all  these  marked  him 
out  as  the  man,  on  whom  the  public  might 
safely  rely. 

851.  I,  therefore,  give  his  Journal,  made 
during  his  tour.  He  offers  no  opimim^  as  to 
the  question  above  stated.  That  I  shaU  do; 
and,  when  the  reader  has  gone  through  the 
Journal  he  will  find  m^  opinions  as  to  that 
question,  which  opinions  I  have  stated  in  n 
Letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Birkbeck. 

852.  The  American  reader  wilt  perceive,  thai 
this  Letter  is  intended  principally  for  the  pefih 
sal  oi  EngUshmen^;  and,  therefore,  he  mustjiot 
be  surprised  if  he  find  ft  little  bickeriqg  in  a 
group  so  much  oi^famfy  cast. 

Wm.  cobbett. 

1(VA  Dtombcr,  181& 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JOURNAL. 

Philadelphia,  30th  Sept.  1818. 

853.  It  seems  necessary,  by  way  of  Intro- 
duction to  the  following  Journal^  to  say  some 
little  matter  respecting  the  author  of  it,  and 
also  respecting  his  motives  for  wishing  it  to  be 
published. 

854.  As  to  the  first,  1  am  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  parentage ;  and  am  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  I  was  bred  and  brought  up  at 
iGutning  work,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the 
business  of  Bleacher ,  at  the  age  of  1 4  years. 
My  own  industry  made  me  a  master-bleacher, 
in  which' state  I  lived  many  years  at  Great 
Lever,  near  fiolton,  where  I  employed  about 
140  men,  women,  and  children,  and  had  gene- 
rally about  40  apprentices.  By  this  business, 
pursued  tvith  incessant  application,  I  had  ac- 
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quired,  several  years  ago,  property  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  man  of  moderate  desires. 
855.  But,  along  with  my  money  my  children 
had  come  and  had  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
number  of  nine.  New  duties  now  arose,  and 
demanded  my  best  attention.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient that  I  was  likely  to  have  a  decent  fortune 
for  each  child.  I  WM  baund  to  provide,  if 
possible,  against  my  children  bemg  stripped 
of  what  f  had  earned  for  then),  t,  therefore, 
looked  seriously  at  the  situation  of  £ngland; 
and,  I  saw,  that  the  incomes  of  my  children 
were  all  patvned  (as  my  friend  Cobbett  truly 
calls  it)  to  pay  the  Debts  of  the  Borough,  or 
seat,  owners.  I  saw,  that,  of  whatever  I 
might  be  able  to  give  to  my  children,  as  well  ai 
of  what  they  might  be  able  to  earn,  more  thotk 
one  half  would  be  taken  away  to  feed  pai- 
sioned  Lords  and  Ladies,  Soldiers  to  shoot  at 
us.  Parsons  to  persecute  us,  and  Fundholdert^ 
who  had  lent  their  money  to  be  applied  to  ptxt- 
poses  of  enslaving  us.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  father  of  nine  chiM- 
ren  to  think  of  the  means  of  rescuing  them  firoitt 
the  consequences,  which  common  sense  taught 
him  to  apprehend.  But,  there  were  other  con- 
siderations,  which  operated  with  me  in  pro- 
ducing my  emigration  to  America. 
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856.  In  tht  fifat  181  i  and  1812  the  part  of 
the  countrjr,  id  which  I  lived,  was  placed  unde^ 
a  new  s&^i  of  luw ;  of,  ih  oibeir  wordd,  it  waA 
plalced  bttt  ^  the  protecti66i  of  the  old  law  of 
ihk  lihA.  Jktitk  ivetid  teized,  dl-agged  to  prison, 
treated  likfe  cotivictiii,  many  transported  and  put 
to  dekth,  iVithotit  hikving  Commiitted  any  thing, 
i^hich  the  ls(#  of  the  land  deems  a  crime.  It 
wa^  ih61i  thatt  the  infantious  Spy-System  was 
again  set  to  work  in  Lancai^bire,  in  which  hor^ 
rid  system  pL^TCH^it  of  Bolton  was  one  of  the 
principal  actors,  or,  rather,  organizers  and  pro- 
moters. At  this  time  1  endeavoured  to  detect 
the  machlnittions  of  these  dealers  in  human 
blood ;  ^d,  1  narrowly  escaped  being  sacrificed 
myself  on  thci  testimony  df  two  men,  who  had 
(heir  pardon  (ifff€ted  them  on  condition  of  thei 
swearing  against  me.  The  men  refused,  and 
^ei^e  transp6rted,  leaving  wives  and  children  to 
Starve. 

857.  ijpoii  thi^  oecasidn^my  friend  tfocton 
Tavlo^,  tiif6M  hiii^ahely,  dnd  with  his  usual 
iedl  sjhd  talent,  laboui^  to  counteract  the 
xVoi-ks  df  Fti'ttnEH  and  his  associates.  Tfa« 
Ddctmt  ptfblisfaed  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
in  181 S,  w^ieh  evei^  Englishman  should  read; 
I,  as  fftr  til  1  was  alile,  cd^perMed  with  fahn. 
We  went  to  London,  laid  the  real  fkcis  before 

several  members  of  the  turti  hovme^  ot  VMik^ 
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ment;  and,  in  some  degree,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dealers  in  blood.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Holland,  and  told  him,  that,  if 
he .  would  pledge  himself  to  cause  the  secret- 
service  money  to  be  kept  in  London,  1  would 
pledge  myself  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace  in 
Lancashire.  In  short,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  support  the  tyranny  of  the  seatpsellers,  that 
terro9'  should  prevail  in  the  populous  districts. 
Blood  was  wanted  to  flow;  and  money  was 
given  to  spies  to  tempt  men  into  what  the  new 
law  had  made  crimes. 

858.  From  this  time  I  resolved  not  to  leans 
tny  children  in  such  a  state  of  things^  unless  1 
should  be  taken  off  very  suddenly.  I  saw  no 
hope  of  obtaining  a  Reform  of  the  ParliamaiJt^ 
without  which  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  the  people 
ofEngland  must  continue  to  work  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  insolent  £atmilies,  whom  I 
hated  for  their  injustice  and  rapacity,  and  despis- 
ed for  their  meanness  and  ignorance.  I  saw,  in 
them,  a  mass  of  debauched  and  worthless  beings^ 
having  at  their  command  an  army  to  compel  the 
oeople  to  surrender  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 
industry ;  and,  in  addition,  a  body  existing  un- 
der the  garb  of  religion,  almost  as  despicable  in 
pomt  of  character,  and  still  more  malignant. 

859.  I  could  not  have  died  in  peace,  leaving 
my  children  the  slaves  of  such  a  set  of  bdngs; 
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and,  I  could  not  live  in  peace,  knowing  that,  at 
any  hour,  I  might  die  and  so  leave  my  family. 
Therefore,  I  resolved,  like  the  Lark  in  the  fable, 
to  remove  my  brood,  which  was  still  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  the  Lark.  While  the  war 
was  going  on  between  England  and  America,  I 
could  not  come  to  this  country.  Besides,  I  had 
great  affairs  to  arrange.  In  1816,  having  made 
my  preparations,  1  set  off,  not  with  my  family ; 
for,  that  I  did  not  think  a  prudent  step.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  see  what  America  really 
was.    I,  therefore,  came  for  that  purpose. 

860.  1  was  well  pleased  with  America,  over 
a  considerable  part  of  which  I  travelled.  I  saw 
an  absence  of  human  misery.  I  saw  a  govern- 
ment taking  away  a  very,  very  small  portion  of 
men's  earnings.  I  saw  ease  and  happiness  and 
a  fearless  utterance  of  thought  every  where 
prevail.  I  saw  laws  like  those  of  the  old  laws 
of  England,  every  where  obeyed  with  cheerful- 
ness and  held  in  veneration.  I  heard  of  no 
mobs,  no  riots,  no  spies,  no  transportings,  no 
hangings.  I  saw  those  very  /mA,  to  keep 
whom  in  order,  such  murderous  laws  exist  in 
Ireland,  here  good,  peaceable,  industrious  citi- 
zens. I  saw  no  placemen  and  pensioners,  riding 
the  people  under  foot.  I  saw  no  greedy  Priest- 
hood, fattening  on  the  fruits  of  labour  in  which 
^ey  had  never  participate,  and  which  fruits 
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tbey  fieiz«d  io  despite  of  the  people.  I  8aw  t 
Debtf  indeed,  but  then,  it  wa9  bo  ipsigDificaot  n 
thing ;  and»  besides,  it  bad  been  contracted  for 
the  people's  t$se^  and  not  for  that  of  a  set  of 
tyrants,  who  had  used  the  money  to  the  m^iciy 
qf  the  people.  In  short,  I  saw  a  state  of  things, 
pri$<;»sely  the  reverse  of  that  in  England,  and 
very  nearly  what  it  would  be  in  England,  if  thf 
Parliament  were  reformed. 

861. Ther^ore,  in  tl^e  Autumn  of  1^19, 1  returor 
ed  to  England  fully  intending  to  return  the  next 
spring  with  my  family  and  whatever  I  possessed 
of  the  fruits  of  my  labours,  and  to  make  Ame- 
rica my  country  and  the  country  of  that  fismdily. 
Upon  my  return  to  England,  however,  I  found  i 
great  stir  about  Refi^rm;  and,  having;  in  their  foil 
force,  all  those  feelings,  which  make  our  natiFS 
country  dear  to  us,  I  said,  at  oace^  "  my  desirt 
'^  is»  not  to  change  country  or  countrymen, .bn( 
"  to  change  slavery  for  freedom  x  give  Eie  tet^ 
"  dom  here,  and  here  I'll  remain."  These  am 
nearly  the  very  words  that  I  uttered  to  JMIi; 
CoBBKTT,  when  first  introduced  to  him,  in 
Pecembw,  1816,  by  that  excellent  mai^  Majou 
Caetwrioht.  Nor  was  I  unwilling  to  Imbmt 
nijf^elf  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  I  was  one  of 
those  very  Del^aAeSy  of  whoos  the  Borac^ 
tyrants  said  so  many  falsehoods,  ^mA  wliom  Sii 
Fkancis  Burdbtt  ao  shaBufully  abaiufonad. 
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lo  the  meeting  of  Delegates,  I  thought  w^  went 
top  far  in  reposing  confidence  in  him ;  I  spoke 
my  bpinion  as  to  this  point :  and,  in  a  very  few 
daySf  1  had  the  full  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
my  opinion.  I  was  present  when  Major  Cart- 
wright  opened  a  letter  from  Sir   Francis, 
which  had  come  from  Leicestershire.    I  thought 
the  kind-hearted  old  Major  would  have  dropped 
upon  the  floor!  1  shall  never  forget  his  looks 
its  he  read  that  letter.    If  the  paltry  Burdett 
had  a  hundred  liv^,  the  taking  of  them  all 
siw^y  would  not  atone  for  the  pain  he  that  day 
g^ve  to  Msyor  Cartwright,  not  to  mention  the 
pain  give^  to  others,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
q^use«    For  my  part,  I  was  not  much  disap- 
point^.    I  had  no   opinion   of  Sir  Francis 
Purijett'p  being  sound.    He  seemed  to  me  too 
iQUch  attached  to  bis  own  importcmce  to  do  the 
people  any  real  service.  He  is  $m  aristocrat ;  and 
th^t  is  raough  for  me.    It  is  folly  to  suppose, 
tl^^t  sii^h  a  rosMii  will  ever  be  a  real  friend  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.    I  wish  he  were  lure  a 
little  while*    tie  would  soon  find  bis  proper 
leyel;  ^jk^  that  would  not,  i  think,  be  very 
bight     )^f-  I|vNT  w^  ?ery  much  against  our 
confiding  in  Buiip$tt;  and  be  was  perfectly 
right    1  ipo0t  sincerely  hope,  that  my  country- 
men will  finely  destroy  the  tyranto  who  oppress 
theii»  \  \]ittty  I  am  very  wa%  tli^V  before  they 
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succeed  in  it,  they  must  cure  themselves  of  the 
folly  of  depending  for  assistance  on  the  nobks 
or  the  halfnohles. 

862.  After  witnessing  this  conduct  in  Bardett, 
I  set  off  home,  and  thought  no  more  about  effect- 
ing a  Reform.  The  Acts  that  soon  followed  were, 
by  me,  looked  upon  ?lb  matters  of  course.  The 
tyranny  could  go  on  no  longer  under  disguise. 
It  was  compelled  to  shew  its  naked  face ;  but, 
it  is  now,  in  reality,  not  worse  than  it  w.» 
before.  It  now  does  no  more  than  rob  the 
people,  and  that  it  did  before.  It  kills  more 
now  out-right;  but,  men  may  as  well  be  shot^ 
or  stabbed,  or  hanged,  as  starved  to  death. 

863.  During  the  Spring  and  the  early  part  of 
the  Summer,  of  1817,  I  made  preparations  for 
the  departure  of  myself  and  family,  and  when 

•  r  ' 

^11  was  ready,  I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  Bo- 
roughmongers.  Sinecure  placemen  and  place^ 
women,  pensioned  Lords  and  Ladies,  Standing 
Armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  (rejoice,  oh !  my 
children !)  to  a  hireling,  tithe-devouring  Priest* 
hood. .  We  arrived  safe  and  all  in  good  healthy 
and  which  health  has  never  been  impaired  by 
the  climate.  We  are  in  a  state  of  ease,  safety, 
plenty ;  and  how  can  we  help  being  as  happy 
as  people  can  be?  The  more  I  see  of  my 
adopted  country,  the  more  gratitude  do  I  feel 
towards  it  for  affording  me  and  my  nomeroiur 
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offspring  protection  from  the  tyrants  of  my  na- 
tive country.  There  I  should  have  been  in 
constant  anxiety  about  my  family.  Here  I  am 
in  none  at  all.  Here  I  am  in  fear  of  no  spies^ 
no/alse  witnesses^  no  bloo&maney  men.  Here  no 
fines,  irons,  or  gallowses  await  me,  let  me  think 
or  say  what  I  will  about  the  government  Here 
I  have  to  pay  no  people  to  be  ready  to  shoot  at 
me,  or  run  me  through  the  body,  or  chop  me 
down.  Here  no  vile  Priest  can  rob  me  and 
mock  me  in  the  same  breath. 

864.  In  the  year  1816  my  travelling  in  Ame- 
rica was  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States.  1 
there  saw  enough  to  determine  the  question  of 
emigration  or  no  emigration.  But,  a  spot  to 
settle  an  myself  maa  another  matter ;  for,  though 
I  do  not  know,  that  f  slmll  meddle  with  any 
sort  of  trade,  or  occupation,  in  the  view  of 
getting  money,  I  ought  to  look  about  me,  and 
to  consider  soberly  as  to  a  spot  to  settle  an  with 
so  lai^  a  family.  It  was  right,  therefore,  for 
me  to  see  the  Western  Countries.  I  have  done 
this;  and  the  particulars,  which  I  thought 
worthy  my  notice,  I  noted  down  in  a  Jonmal. 
This  Journal  I  now  submit  to  the  public.  My 
chief  motive  in  the  publication  is  to  endeavour 
to  convey  useful  information,  and  especially  to 
those  persons,  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
my  example,  and  to  vnthdraw  their  £3tmilies 
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aud  fortunes  frooi  beneath  the  hoofs  of  tke 
tyrants  of  England. 

S65.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  myself 
eminently  qualified  for  any  thing  beyond  my 
own  profession ;  but  I  have  been  an  attentive 
observer;  I  have  raised  a  considerable  fortune 
by  my  own  industry  and  economy ;  I  have,  all 
my  life  long,  studied  the  matters  connected 
with  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures.  J 
h^d  a  desire  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Western  Countries,  and  what  I  did  ac- 
quire I  haye  ^pdeavoured  to  communicate  to 
others.  It  was  not  my  object  to  give  flowery 
descriptions.  1  leave  that  to  poets  and  painters. 
Neither  have  I  attempted  any  general  estimate 
of  the  means  or  manner  of  living,  or  getting 
money,  in  the  West.  But,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  merely  noting  down  the  facts  that 
struck  me;  and  from  those  fects  the  reader 
must  draw  bis  conclusions. 

866.  In  one  respect  I  am  a  proper  person  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Western  Countries.  I 
have  no  lands  there :  I  have  no  interests  there ; 
I  have  nothing  to  warp  my  judgment  in  favoor 
of  those  countries ;  and  yet,  I  have  as  little  m 
ike  Atlantic  States  to  warp  my  judgment  ii| 
their  &yovr.  J  ao^  perfectly  impartial  in  my 
liBelings,  and  am,  therefore,  likely  to  be  impar- 
tial in  my  worda^    Wy  good  wishes  e^imd  |o 
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tb(e  |itaiip$t  jbound^ry  of  vf\y  a^op(e()  ppuqtry. 
Every  p^tic^lar  part  pf  it  i^  af;  4f^r  tP  m^  m 
P¥^y  other  particular  pwt. 

867.  I  have  re(U)maieQcred  m09t  utr^ouounly 
the  encouraging  and  promoting  o(J)Qm^tic  Mdt 
mtfi^ctvrfii  not  bec^UAe  I  mef^n  to  be  eugaged 
in  auy  9uch  coucero  myself;  for  it  i»  by  up 
uieau^  likely  that  I  ever  shall ;  but,  because  I 
tbiuk  that  such  encouragement  aiid  promotion 
urould  be  greatly  beneficial  to  America,  an4 
because  it  would  provide  a  happy  Asylum  for 
my  uative  oppressed  and  distressed  country- 
men, who  have  been  employed  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  in  manufactures  in  England,  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  imm^ise  profits  of 
their  labour  is  consumed  by  the  Borough 
tyrants  and  their  friends,  and  expended  for  the 
vile  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  systoi  of  plun- 
der ami  despotism  at  home,  and  all  over  the 
world. 

868*  J^Mhte  J  oonclude  this  Introductioa,  I 
must  observe,  tkat  I  see  with  great  pain,  and 
with  some  dcigree  of  shame,  the  behaviour  of 
BMsep^csons  firpm  £nglaynd,  wbo  appear  to 
think  that  they  give  praof  of  tbeir  i^§rA  Amsd^f 
by  Kpaying  civUity,  kindnesB,  aid  boApitaUiy, 
vsifcii  fy^mmA  and  ins^knce.  HoweTet,  thaae 
persons  are  despised.  They  produce  verjr  liiUe 
knpwiisinii  htne ;  and^  thongli   tiw  acoannts 
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they  send  to  England,  may  be  believed  by 
some,  they  will  have  little  effect  on  persons  of 
sense  and  virtue.  Truth  will  make  its  way; 
and  it  is,  thank  God,  now  making  its  way  with 
great  rapidity. 

809.  I  could  mention  numerous  instances  of 
Englishmen,  coming  to  this  country  with  hardly 
a  dollar  in  their  pocket,  and  arriving  at  a  state 
of  ease  and  plenty  and  even  riches  in  a  few 
years ;  and  I  explicitly  declare,  that  I  hav6 
never  known  or  heard  of,  an  instance  of  one 
common  labourer  who,  with  common  industry 
and  economy,  did  not  greatly  better  his  lot 
Indeed,  how  can  it  otherwise  be,  when  the 
average  wages  of  agricultural  labour  is  daubU 
what  it  is  in  England,  and  when  the  average 
price  of  food  is  not  more  than  half  what  it  is  in 
that  country  ?  These  two  facts,  undeniable  aii 
they  are,  are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  man 
of  sound  mind. 

870.  As  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  they 
are  precisely  to  my  taste :  unostentatious  and 
simple.  Good  sense  I  find  every  where,  and 
never  affectation.  Kindness,  hospitality,  and 
never-foiling  civility.  I  have  travelled  more  than 
four  thousand  miles  about  this  country ;  and  1 
never  met  with  one  single  insolent  or  rude  native 
American. 

871.  I  trouble  myself  very  little  about  the 
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party  politics  of  the  country.  These  contests 
are  the  natural  offspring  of  freedom  ;  and,  they 
tend  to  perpetuate  that  which  produces  them. 
I  look  at  the  people  as  a,  whole;  and  I  love  them 
and  feel  grateful  to  them  for  having  given  the 
world  a  practical  proof,  that  peace,  social 
order,  and  general  happiness  can  be  secured, 
and  best  secured,  without  Monarchs,  Dukes, 
Counts,  Baronets,  and  Knights.  I  have  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  any  Religious  So- 
ciety. I  wish  well  to  every  member  of  every 
such  Society ;  but,  I  love  the  Quakers,  and  ifeel 
grateful  towards  then),  for  having  proved  to  the 
world,  that  all  the  virtues,  public  as  well  as 
private,  flourish  most  and  bring  forth  the  fairest 
fruits  when  unincumbered  vdth  those  noxious 
weeds,  hireling  priests. 

THOMAS  HULlflE. 
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9t2.  PiTTSm&Ga,  June  5, -Arrived 
here  with  a  friend  as  ti^velling  companion,  by 
tfie  itiail  stage  flrom  I'liitadelphia,  after  a  jdiit- 
Aey  of  sijt  days ;  hatiti^  set  out  on  the  l^dCh 
May.    We  #er6  mtieh  fifeas^d  with  the  ikce  tf 
ihig  country,  the  greatest  part  of  which  ^^^as  tie# 
to  ine.     The  tbdte,  as  fhr  as  Latrcaster,  la^ 
thi^oti^h  a  rich  dnd  fertile  county,  wfefl  cultitated 
by  good,  settled  proprietor;  the  road  excel- 
lent :  smooth  as  the  smoothest  in  Bngland,  and 
hard  as  those  made  by  the,  cruel  corv6es  in 
France.     The  country  finer,  but  the  road  not 
always  so  good,  all  the  way  from  Lancaster,  by 
Little  York,  to  Chambersburgh ;  after  which  it 
changes  for  mountains  and  poverty,  except  in 
timber.      Chambersburgh  is  situated   on   the 
North  West  side  of  that  fine  valley  which  lies 
between  the  South  and  North  Mountains,  and 
which   extends  from  beyond  the  North  East 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  nearly  the  South 
West  extremity  of  North  Carolina,  and  which 
has  limestone  for  its  bottom  and  rich  and  fertile 
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soil,  and  beauty  upon  ibe  face  of  it,  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  ridges  of  mountains 
called  the  All^any,  and  forming  the  highest 
land  in  North  America  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  begin  here  and  extaid 
across  our  route  nearly  100  miles,  or,  rather, 
three  daySy  fen*  it  was  no  less  than  half  the 
journey  to  travel  over  them;  they  rise  one 
above  the  other  as  we  proceed  Westwaifd,  till 
We  reach  the  Allegany,  the  last  and  AbOftt  lofty 
of  all,  from  which  we  have  a  view  (So  the  Wefit 
farther  than  the  eye  can  carry.  1  cto  say 
nothing  iii  commendatioii  df  the  rdiid  ovtn 
these  mountains,  but  T  most  admire  the  driV^M^ 
and  their  excellent  horses.  The  road  is  eve!^ 
thing  that  is  bad,  but  the  skill  of  the  drivers, 
and  the  well  constructed  vehicles,  and  the  capi- 
tal old  Ettglish  bonnes,  oveh^ome  evef'y  tiring. 
We  wete  rather  singuliirly  fortuA&te  in  not 
Bfeltkifig  down  or  ups^tfng ;  I  c^f^i^ly  should 
6ot  have  beeii  surprised  if  Uie  Whole  thing, 
horses  and  all,  had  gone  off  the  road  and  beett 
diBisbed  fd  pieces.  A  new  road  is  niaking,  hoW- 
e^tet,  ifnd  WUm  that  is  coitipleted,  (lie  jottrAey 
Will  be  shorter  in  point  of  time,  }\kf^  one  half. 
A  riiie  even  country  Wfe  ^  into  itttloiediat^ 
(Hi  de»cmding  the  Allegtany,  With  vety  littte 
appeaMnce  of  tmevehnesfii  ot  of  baitetideM  all 
the  Way  to  Pittsburgh;  the  evidence  of  good 
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land  in  the  crops,  and  the  country  beautified  by 
a  various  mixture  of  woods  and  fields. 

873.  Very  good  accommodations  for  travellers 
the  whole  of  the  way.  The  stage  stops  to 
breakfast  and  to  dine,  and  sleeps  where  it  sups. 
They  literally  feasted  us  every  where,  at  every 
meal,  with  venison  and  good  meat  of  all  sorts: 
every  thing  in  profusion.  In  one  point,  how- 
ever, I  must  make  an  exception,  with  r^ard  to 
some  houses :  at  night  I  was  surprized, .  in 
taverns  so  well  kept  in  other  respects,  to  find 
bugs  in  the  beds !  [  am  sorry  to  say  I  observed 
(or,  rather,  felt^  this  too  often.  Always  good 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  always  good 
sleeping. 

874.  June  4th  and  5th. — ^Took  a  view  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  situated  between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Allegany  and  Monongahela,  at 
the  point  where  they  meet  and  b^n  the  Ohio, 
and  is  laid  out  in  a  triangular  form,  so  that  two 
sides  of  it  lie  contiguous  to  the  water.  Called 
upon  Mr.  Bakewell,  to  whom  we  were  intro- 
duped  by  letter,  and  who  very  obligingly  satis- 
fied  our  curiosity  to  see  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance. After  showing  us  through  his  extensive 
and  well  conducted  glass  works,  he  rowed  us 
across  the  Monongahela  to  see  the  mines  firom 
which  the  fine  coals  we  had  seen  burning  were 
brought.    These  coals  are  taken  out  firom  the 
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side  of  a  steep  hill,  very  near  to  the  river,  and 
brought  from  thence  and  laid  down  in  any  part 
of  the  town  for  7  cents  the  bushel,  weighing, 
perhaps,  80  lbs.  Better  coals  I  never  saw.  A 
bridge  is  now  building  over  the  river,  by  which 
they  will  most  probably  be  brought  still 
cheaper. 

875.  This  place  surpasses  even  my  expecta- 
tions, both  in  natural  resources  and  in  extent  of 
manufactui;es.  Here  are  the  materials  for  every 
species  of  manufacture,  nearly,  and  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  profusion;  and  these  means 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  skilful  and 
industrious  artizans  and  mechanics  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  a  deno- 
mination of  manufacture  or  manual  profession 
that  is  not  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  in  the  best 
manner.  The  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  the 
different  braqches,  and  the  mills  of  all  sorts, 
which  I  examined  with  the  most  attention,  are 
admirable. 

876.  Price  of  flour,  from  4  to  5  dollars  a 
barrel;  butter  14  cents  per  lb.;  other  provi- 
sions in  proportion  and  mechanic's  and  good 
labourer's  wages  1  dollar,  and  ship-builder's 
]  dollar  and  a  half,  a  day. 

877.  June  6th. — Leave  Pittsburgh,  and  set 
out  in  a  thing  called  an  ark,  which  we  buy  for 
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the  purpose,  down  the  Ohio.  We  have,  be- 
i^ides,  a  small  skiff,  to  tow  the  ark  and  go 
ashore  occasionally.  This  ark,  which  would 
stow  away  eight  persons,  close  packed,  is  a 
thing  by  no  means  pleasant  to  travel  in,  espe- 
cially at  night.  It  is  strong  at  bottom,  but  may 
be  compared  to  an  orange-box,  bowed  over  at 
top,  and  so  badly  made  as  to  admit  a  boy's 
hand  to  steal  the  oranges :  it  is  proof  against 
the  river,  but  not  against  the  rain. 

878.  Just  on  going  to  push  off  the  whar^  an 
English  o£Scer  stepped  on  board  of  us,  with  all 
the  curiosity  imaginable.  I  at  once  took  him 
for  a  spy  hired  to  way-lay  travellers.  He  began 
a  talk  about  the  Western  countries,  anxiously 
assuring  us  that  we  need  not  hope  to  meet  with 
such  a  thing  as  a  respectable  person,  travel 
where  we  would.  I  told  him  I  hoped  in  God 
I  should  see  no  spy  or  informer,  whether  in 
plain  clothes  or  regimentals,  and  that  of  one 
thfng  I  was  certain,  at  any  rate :  that  I  should 
find  no  Sinecure  placeman  or  pensioner  in  th^ 
Western  country. 

870.  The  Ohio,  at  its  commencement,  is  about 
600  yards  broad,  and  continues  running  With 
nearly  parallel  sides,  taking  two  or  three  dif 
ferent  directions  in  its  course,  for  about  200 
miles.  There  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
waters  vrhichform  this  river:  that  of  the  Alle- 
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gany  is  clear  and  transpareDt,  that  of  the  Mo« 
non^hela  thick  and  muddy,  and  it  is  not  for  a 
considerable  distance  that  they  entureiy  mingle. 
The  sides  of  the  river  are  beautiful ;  there  are 
always  rich  bottom  lands  upon  the  banksi 
which  are  steep  and  pretty  high,  varying  in 
width  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile,  and  skirted 
with  steep  hills  varying  also  in  height,  over-' 
hanging  with  fine  timber. 

880.  Jutie  7th. — Floating  down  the  Ohio,  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Lightnings 
thunder,  rain  and  hail  pelting  in  upon  us.  The 
hail-stones^s  l&rge  as  English  hazle-nut9.  Stop 
at  Steubenviile  all  night.  A  nice  place;  has 
more  stores  than  taverns,  which  is  a  good  sign* 

881.  June  jdih.-^C^me  to  Wheeling  at  about 
12  o'clock.  It  is  ^  handsome  place,  and  of 
considerable '  note.  Stopped  about  an  hour. 
Found  flour  to  be  about  4  to  5  dollars  a  4)arrel; 
fresh  beef  4  to  6  cents  per  lb.,  and  other  things 
(the  produce  of  the  country)  about  the  same 
proportion.  Labourers'  wages,  ]  dollar  a  day. 
Fine  coats  here,  and  at  Steubenviile. 

882.  June  9th. — ?Two  fine  young  men  join  us, 
one  a  carpenter  and  the  other  a  saddler^  firom 
Washington,  in  a  skiff  that  they  have  bought  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  which  they  are  taking  a 
journey  of  about  700  miles  down  the  river. 
We  allow  them  to  tie  their  skiff  to  our  ark,  for 
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which  they  very  cheerfully  assist  us.  Much 
diverted  to  see  the  nimbleness  with  which  they 
go  on  shore  sometimes  with  their  rifles  to  shoot 
pigeons  and  squirrels.  The  whole  expences  of 
these  two  young  men  in  floating  the  700  miles, 
will  be  but  7  dollars  each,  including  skiff  and 
every  thing  else. 

883.  This  day  pass  Marietta,  a  good  looking 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingham  River. 
It  is,  however,  like  many  other  towns  on  the 
Ohio,  built  on  too  low  ground,  and  is  subject  to 
inundations.  Here  [  observe  a  contrivance  of 
great  ingenuity.  There  is  a  strong  rope  put 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
town,  fastened  to  tre^s  or  large  posts  on  each 
side ;  upon  this  rope  runs  a  pulley  or  block,  to 
which  is  attached  a  rope,  and  to  the  rope  a 
ferry-boat,  which,  by  moving  the  l>elm  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  is  propelled  by  the 
force  of  the  water  across  the  river  backwards 
or  forwards. 

884.  June  \Oth. — Pass  several  fine  coal  mines, 
which,  like  those  at  Pittsburgh,  Steubenville, 
Wheeling  and  other  places,  are  not  above  50 
yards  from  the  river  and  are  upwards  of  10 
yards  above  high  water.  The  river  now  becomes 
more  winding  than  we  have  hitherto  found  it. .  It 
is  sometimes  so  serpentine  that  it  appears  before 
and  behind  like  a  continuation  of  lakes,  and  the 
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hills  on  its  banks  seem  to  be  the  separations. 
Altogether,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 

885.  JuTie  Wth. — A  very  hot  day,  but  I  could 
oot  discover  the  degree  of  heat.  On  going 
along  vee  bought  two  Perch,  weighing  about 
8  lbs.  each,  for  25  cents,  of  a  boy  who  was  fish- 
ing. Fish  of  this  sort  will  sometimes  weigh 
30  lbs.  each. 

886.  June  12/A. — Pass  Portsmouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  River.  A  sort  of  village, 
containing  a  hundred  or  two  of  houses.  Not 
worthy  of  any  particular  remark. 

887.  June  13<A. — Arrived  at  Cincinnati  about 
midnight.    Tied  our  ark  to  a  large  log  at  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  went  to  sleep.     Before 
morning,  however,  the  fastening  broke,  and,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  watchful  back-woods-man 
whom  we  had  taken  on  board  some  distance  up 
the  river,  we  might  have  floated  ten  or  fiifteen 
ntileB  without  knowing  it.    This  back- woods- 
man, besides  being  of  much  service  to  us,  has 
been  a  very  entertaining  companion.     He  says 
he  has  been  in  this  country  forty  years,  but 
that  he  is  an  Englishman,   and  was  bred  in 
Sherwood  Forest  (he  could  not  have  come  from 
a  better  nursery).  All  his  adventures  he  detailed 
to  us  very  minutely,  but  d\Velt  with  particular 
warmth  upon  one  he  had  had  with  a  priest, 
lately,  who,  to  spile  him  for  preaching,  brought 
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an  action  against  him,  but  was  cast  and  had  to 
pay  costs. 

888.  June  14/A  and  15th. — Called  upon 
Doctor  Drake  and  upon  a  Mr*  BoHson,  t6 
irhom  we  had  letters.  These  gentlemen  shewed 
us.  the  greatest  civility,  and  treated  us  with  a 
sort  of  kindness  which  must  have  changed  the 
opinion  even  of  the  English  officer  whom  we 
saw  at  Pittsburgh,  had  he  been  with  us.  I 
coi)ld  tell  that  dirty  hireling  scout,  that  even 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure to  meet  many  gentlemen,  very  well  io-^ 
formed,  and  possessing  great  knowledge  as  to 
their  owq  country,  evincing  public  spirit  in  all 
iheir  actions,  and  hospitality  and  kindness  in 
all  their  demeapor ;  but,  if  they  be  pensioners, 
male  or  female,  or  sinecure  place  lords  or  la- 
dies,  I  have  yet  come  across,  thank  God,  nO 
respectable  people. 

889.  Cincirmati  is  a  very  i5ne  town,  and  ele- 
gantly (not  only  in  the  American  acceptation 
of  the  word)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  Licking  Creek,  which  runs 
out  of  Kentucky,  and  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
importance.  The  country  round  the  town  is 
beautiful,  and  the  ^oil  rich;  the  fields  in  itb 
Immediate  vicinity  bear  principally  grated  akid 
clover  of  different  sprts,  the  tragr^t  smell  6{ 
whicn  perfumes  the  air.    '(lie  town  itsi^IfnAk^ 
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next  to  Pittsburgh,  of  the  towns  on  the  OJbi^t 
in  point  of  manufactures. 

890.  We  sold  our  ark,  and  its  prpdi]^e  forn^- 
ed  a  deduction  from  our  expences,  wbicb^  with 
that  deduction,  amounted  to  14  doll^9  e^clf, 
including  every  thing,  for  the  jouri^y  frovfk 
Pittsburgh  to  this  place^  wbich  is  upwards  of 
500  miles.  I  could  not  but  remark  the  price 
of  fuel  here ;  2  dollars  a  cord  for  Hickory ;  a 
cord  is  U  feet  by  4,  and  4  deep,  and  the  wpo<), 
the  best  in  the  world ;  it  burns  much  like  gre^ 
Ash,  but  gives  more  heat.  This,  which  is  of 
course  the  highest  price  for  fuel  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  only  about  a  fiflh  of  what  it  is 
at  Philadelphia. 

8f^l.  June  16tjk. — Left  Cincinnati  for  Lpiiu)- 
ville  with  seven  other  persons,  in  a  skiff  .abotit 
20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide. 

892.  June  17 tA. — Stopped  at  Vevay,  a  y^tf 
neat  and  beautiful  place,  about  70  miles  abpY^ 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Our  visit  here  ws^s  :prti^ 
cipally  to  see  the  mode  used,  as  well  as  wb^ 
progress  was  made,  in  the  cultivation  of  tfaiP 
vine,  and  I  had  a  double  curiosity,  p^ver  jf^v- 
ing  as  yet  seen  a  vineyard.  These  vineyarfjs 
are  cultivated  entirely  by  a  small  jseftlem^nt  of 
Swiss,  of  about  a  dozen  families,  whp  hft^^ 
been  here  about  ten  years.  They  first  set^le^ 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  blit  did  not  succeed 
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'th«re.  They  plant  the  vines  in  rows,  attached 
to  stakes  like  espaliers,  and  they  plough  be- 
tween with  a  one-horse  plough.  The  grapes, 
which  are  of  the  sorts  of  claret  and  madeira, 
look  very  fine  and  luxuriant,  and  will  be  ripe 
in  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  soil 
and  climate  both  appear  to  be  quite  congenial 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine :  the  former  rich  and 
the  latter  warm.  The  north  west  wind,  when 
it  blows,  is  very  cold,  but  the  south,  south 
east  and  south  west  winds,  which  are  al- 
ways warm,  are  prevalent.  The  heat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  I  understand,  is  very 
great,  being  generally  above  85  degrees,  and 
sometimes  above  100  degrees.  Each  of  these 
families  has  a  farm  as  well  as  a  vineyard,  so 
that  they  supply  themselves  with  almost  every 
necessary  and  have  their  wine  all  clear  profit 
Their  produce  will  this  year  be  probably  not 
less  than  5000  gallons;  we  bought  2  gallons 
of  it  at  a  dollar  each,  as  good  as  I  would 
wish  to  drink.  Thus  it  is  that  the  tyrants  of 
Europe  create  vineyards  in  this  new  country! 
893.  June  I8th. — Arrived  at  Lousville,  Ken- 
tucky. The  town  is  situated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  falls,  or  rapids,  of  the  Ohio.  The 
river,  at  this  place,  is  little  less  than  a  mile 
wide,  and  the  falls  continue  from  a  ledge  of 
rocks  which  runs  across  the  river  in  a  sloping 
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direction  at  this  part,  to  Shippingport,  about 
2  miles  lower  down.  Perceiving  stagoant  wa- 
ters about  the  town,  and  an  appearance  of  the 
iiouse  that  we  stopped  at  being  infested  with 
bugs,  we  resolved  not  to  make  any  stay  at 
Louisville,  but  got  into  our  skiff  and  floated 
down  the  falls  to  Shippingport.  We  found  it 
very  rough  floating,  not  to  say  dangerous.  The 
river  of  very  unequal  widths  and  full  of  islands 
and  rocks  along  this  short  distance,  and  the 
current  very' rapid,  though  the  descent  i&  not 
more  than  22  feet.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  the  water  rises  so  that  there  is  no  fall; 
large  boats  can  then  pass. 

^894.  At  Shippingport,  stopped  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Berthoud,  a  very  respectable  French 
•gentleman,  from  whom  we  received  the  greatest 
civility  during  our  stay,  which  was  two  nights 
and  the  day  intervening. 

895.  Shippingport  is  situated  at  a  place  of 
very  great  importance,  being  the  upper  extremi- 
ty of  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  navigable  for 
heavy  steam-boats.  All  the  goods  coming  from 
the  country  are  re-shipped,  and  every  thing  going 
to  it  is  un-shipped,  here.  Mr.  Berthoud  has 
the  store  in  which  the  articles  exporting  or  im- 
porting are  lodged;  and  is,  indeed,  a  great 
shipper,  though  at  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
sea. 
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896.  June  30/^.— Left  the  g<X)d  aad  cotOr 
fortable  -house  of  Mr.  Berthoud,  very  BMch 
pleased  with  hitn  and  his  amiable  wife  and  fiir 
mily,  tboii^  [  differed  wttih  him  a  Ktde  io  ^ 
litics.  Haying  been  tai^t  tti  ch«rrch,  when  a 
boy,  that  the  Pope  wa«  the  whore  of  JBabylen, 
that  the  BourboDs  were  tyi'ants,  atod  that  (be 
Priests  and  privil^ed  orders  of  f  ranoe  were 
impostors  and  petty  tyrtots  under  tfaem»  1 
€6tild  not  agree  with  him  in  applairdii^  the 
Borou^moDgers  of  England  for  re-subjugating 
the  people  of  France,  and  redtoring  the  Bour- 
t^ons,  the  Pope,  and  the  inquisition. 

897.  Stop  at  New  Alba&y,  2  miles  below 
Ship^in^qrt,  till  the  evening.  A  Mr.  Paxton, 
I  am  tdid,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  great  part  of 
the  town,  and  has  the  grist  and  saw-mills, 
which  are 'worked  by  steam,  and  the  ft^rry 
across  the  river.  Leave  this  place  in  company 
with  a  couple  of  yoting  men  from  the  western 
part  of  the  ^tate  Of  New  York,  who  are  on  their 
way  to  Tennesste  in  a  small  ferry-boat.  Their 
whole  journey  will,  probably,  be  about  1,500 . 
viles. 

898.  June  2\3t, — Floating  down  the  river, 
without  any  thing  in  particular  occurring. 

899.  June  22nd. — Saw  a  Mr.  Johnstone  and 
his  wife  reaping  wheat  on  the  side  of  the  river* 
They  told  us  they  had  come  to  this  spot  last 
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year,  direct  from  Manchester,  Old  JBogland,  and 
had  bought  their  little  farm  of  55  acre^  of  a 
back-woods-man  who  had  cleared  it,  and  waa 
glad  to  move  further  westward,  for  3  dollars 
an  acre.  They  had  a  fine  flock  of  little  chil* 
dren,  and  pigs  aild  poultry,  and  were  cheerful 
and  happy,  being  confident  that  their  industry 
and  economy  would  not  be  fi*ustrated  by  visits 
for  tithes  or  taxes. 

900.  June  33rii — See  great  quantities  of  tur* 
key-buzzards  and  thousands  of  pigeons.  Canie 
to  Pigeon  Creek,  about  230  miles  below  the 
Falls,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Evansville, 
a  town  of  nine  months  old,  near  the  inouth  of 
it.  We  are  now  frequently  met  and  passed  by 
large,  fine  steam-boats,  plying  ,up  and  down 
the  river.  One  went  by  us  as  we  arrived  here 
which  had  left  Shippingport  only  the  evening 
before.  They  go  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour,  and  charge  passengers  6  cents ' 
a  mile,  boarding  and  lodging  included.  The 
price  is  great,  but  the  time  is  short. 

901.  June  24M.— Left  Evansville.  This  little 
place  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  proniises  to  be 
a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  situated  at 
a  spot  which  seems  likely  to  become  a  port  for 
shipping  to  Princeton  and  a  pretty  large  dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  I  find  that  the  land  specula- 
tors have  made   entry  of  the  most  eligible 
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tracts  of  land,  which  will  impede  the  partial, 
though  not  the  final,  progress  of  population 
and  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

902.  On  our  way  to  Princeton,  we  see  large 
flocks  of  fine  wild  turkeys,  and  whole  herds  of 
pigs,  apparently  very  fat.  The  pigs  are  wild 
also,  but  have  become  so  from  neglect.  Some 
of  the .  inhabitants,  who  prefer  sport  to  work, 
live  by  shooting  these  wild  turkeys  and  pigs, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes,  I  understand,  they 
shoot  and  carry  off  those  of  their  neighbours 
before  they  are  wild. 

903.  June  25fA. — Arrived  at  Princeton,  In- 
diana, about  20  miles  from  the  river.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  very  little  doing  in  this  town.  They 
cannot  a//  keep  stores  and  taverns !  One  of  the 
store-keepers  told  me  he  does  not  sell. more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  value  per  annum: 
he  ought,  then,  to  manufacture  something  and 
not  spend  nine  tenths  of  his  time  in  lolling  with 
a  segar  in  his  mouth. 

904.  Jnne  26//«. — At  Princeton,  endejavoar- 
iiig  to  purchase  horses,  as  we  had  now  gone 
far  enough  down  the  Ohio.  While  waiting  in 
our  tavern,  two  men  called  in  armed  with  rifles, 
and  made  enquiries  for  some  horses  they  sus^ 
pected  to  be  stolen.  They  told  us  they  had 
been  almost  all  the  way  from  Albany,  to  Shaw* 
nee  town  after  them,  a  distance  of  about  150 
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miles.  I  asked  them  how  they  would  be  able 
to  secure  the  thieves,  if  they  overtook  them,  in 
these  wild  woods ;  "  O"  said  they,  "  shoot 
"  them  off  the  horses."  This  is  a  summary 
mode  of  executing  justice,  thought  1,  though 
probably  the  most  effectual,  and,  indeed,  only 
one  in  this  state  of  society.  A  thief  very  rarely 
escapes  here;  not  nearly  so  often  as  in  more 
populous  districts.  The  fact  was,  in  this  case, 
however, .  we  discovered  afterwards,  that  the 
horses  had  strayed  away,  and  had  returned 
home  by  this  time.  But,  if  they  bad  been 
€itolen,  the  stealers  would  uot  have  escaped. 
Wheii  the  loser  is  tired,  another  will  take  up 
the  pursuit,  and  the  whole  country  is  up  in 
arms  till  he  is  found. 

905.  June  27//i.— Still  at  Princeton.  At  last 
we  get  suited  with  horses.  Mine  costs  me 
only  135  dollars  with  the  bridle  and  saddje, 
and  that  I  am  told  is  18  dollars  too  much. 

906.  June  28M. — Left  Princeton,  and  set  out 
to  see  Mr.  Birkbeck's  settlement,  In  Illinois, 
about  35  miles  from  Princeton.  Before  we  got  to 
the  Wabash  we  had  to  cross  a  swamp  of  half  a 
mile  wide ;  we  were  obliged  to  lead  our  horses, 
and  walk  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  water. 
Before  we  got  half  across  we  began  to  think  of 
going  back ;  but,  there  is  a  sound  bottom  un- 
der it  all,  and  we  waded  thl'ough  it  as  well  as 
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we  could.  It  18,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  bed  of 
very  soft  and  rich  land,  and  only  wants  drain- 
ing to  be  made  productive.  We  soon  after  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  great  Wabash,  which  is 
here  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  as  the  ferry- 
boat was  crossing  over  with  us  I  amused  mysdf 
by  washing  my  dirty  boots.  Before  we  mounted 
again  we  happened  to  meet  with  a  neighbour  of 
Mr.  Birkbeck's,  who  was  returning  home;  we 
accompanied  him,  and  soon  entered  into  the 
prairie  lands,  up  to  our  horses'  bellies  in  fine 
grass.  These  prairies,  which  are  surrounded 
with  lofty  woods,  put  me  in  mind  of  immense 
noblemen's  parks  in  England.  Some  of  those 
we  passed'  over  are  called  wet  prairies,  but^ 
they  are  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and,  as 
they  are  none  of  them  flat,  they  need  but  very 
simple  draining  to  carry  off  the  water  all  the 
year  round.  Our  horses  were  very  much  tor- 
mented with  flies,  some  as  large  as  the  EngUA 
}4)rse-fly  and  some  as  large  as  the  wasp;  these 
flies  infest  the  prairies  that  are  unimproved 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  but  go  away 
altogether  as  soon  as  cultivation  b^ns. 

907.  Mr.  Birkbeck^s  settlement  is  situated 
between  the  two  Wabashes,  and  is  about  ten 
miles  from  the  nearest  navigable  water ;  we  ar- 
rived there  about  sun-set,  and  met  with  a  wel- 
come which  amply  repaid  us  for  our  day's  toiL 
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We  found  that  gentleman  with  his  two  €0q« 
perfectly  hea^lthy  and  in  high  spirits :  his  daughr 
ta^s  were  at  Henderson  (a  town  in  Kentucky^ 
on  the  Ohio)  on  a  visit.  At  present  bis  hatHta^ 
tion  is  a  cabin,  the  building  of  which  cost  only 
20  dollars;  this  little. hutch  is  near  the.  spot 
where  he  is  about  to  build  his  house^  which  he 
intends  to  have  in  the  most  eligible  situation  id 
tile  prairie  for  conv^ence  to  -ftiel  and  for  shel- 
ter in  winter,  as  well  as  for  breezes  in  summer^ 
and  will,  when  tliat  is  completed,  make  one  of 
its  appurtenances.  I  like  this  plan  of  keeping 
the  old  log-'house ;  it  reminds  the  grand  -  child- 
ren and  thdr  children's  children!  of  what  tfaeit 
ancestor  has  done  for  theb  sake. 

908.  Pewisettlers  had  as  yet  joined  Mr«  ilSirk^ 
beck ;  that  is  to  eay^  settles  4ikely  to  ^become 
*^se€iety.;**heh2is  labourers  enough  sear  bira^ 
either  in  bisown  liousesoron  land  of  their  owa 
joining  4iifi  estate;  He* wa&'in*  daily  expectation 
of  his  friends  Mr.  Flower's*  family,  however, 
with*  a  large  party  besides;  they  bad  just  landed 
^t  Shawnee  TowBy  about  20  miles  distant.  *  Mr. 
'Btrkbeck  informs  me  he  haa* made. entry  of  a 
large  traet  of  latid,  lying,  part  of  it>  all  the  way 
from  his  lesidenceto  the  great  Wabash ;  .this  he 
will  re*sell  jj^in-in  lots  toany  ofbisifriends, 
they  taking  as^  much  of  it  ^nd  wherever  they 
t?fadose ^(provided  itbe^no^more  than  they  can 
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cultivate),  at  an  advance  which  I  think  very 
fair  and  liberal. 

909.  The  whole  of  his  operations  had  been 
directed  hitherto  (and  wisely  in  my  opinion)  to 
building,  fencing,  and  other  important  prepara- 
tions. He  had  done  nothing  in  the  cultivating 
way  but  make  a  good  garden,  which '  supplies 
him  with  the  only  things  that  he  cannot  pur- 
chase, and,  at  present,  perhaps,  with  more  eco- 
nomy than  he  could  grow  them.  He  is  within 
twenty  miles  of  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  where 
he  gets  his  flour  and  all  other  necessaries  (the 
produce  of  the  country),  and  therefore  employs 
himself  much  better  in  making  bams  and  houses 
and  mills  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of  his 
crops,  and  fences  to  preserve  them  while  grow- 
ing, before  he  grows  them^  than  to  get  the  crops 
first.  I  have  heard  it  observed  that  any  Amm- 
can  settler,  even  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
would  have  had  something  growing  hjf  this  time. 
Very  true !  I  do  not  question  that  at  all ;  for, 
the  very  first  care  of  a  settler  without  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket  is  to  get  something  to  eat,  and,  be 
would  consequently  set  to  work  scratching  up 
the  earth,  fully  confident  that  after  a  long  sum- 
mering upon  wild  flesh  (without  salt,  perhaps) 
his  own  belly  would  stand  him  for  barn,  if  hit 
jaws  would  not  for  mill.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  at  present  he 
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lias  need  for  no  other  provision  for  winter  but 
about  a  three  hundredth  part  of  his  fine  grass 
turned  into  bay»  which  will  keep  his  necessary 
liorses  and  cows ;  besides  which  he  has  nothing 
that  eats  but  such  pigs  as  live  upon  the  waste, 
and  a  couple  of  fine  young  deer  (which  would 
weigh,  they  say  when  full  grown,  200  lbs.  dead 
wei^it),  that  his  youngest  son  is  rearing  up  as 
pets. 

910.  I  very  much  admire  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
mode  of  fmcmg.  He  makes  a  ditch  4  feet 
wide  at  top,  sloping  to  1  foot  wide  at  bottom, 
and  4  feet  deep.  With  the  earth  that  comes  out 
of  the  dUch  he  makes  a  bank  on  one  sid^ 
which  is  turfed  towards  the  ditch.  Then  a 
long  pole  is  put  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  2  feet  above  the  bank ;  this  is  crossed 
by  a  short  pole  from  the  other  side,  and  then  a 
rail  is  laid  along  between  the  forks.  The  banks 
were  growing  beautifully,  and  looked  altogether 
iriery  neat  as  well  as  formidable ;  though  a  live 
hedge  (which  he  intends  to  have)  instead  of  dead 
poles  and  rails,  upon  top,  "would  make  the  fence 
hi  more  effectual  as  well  as  handsomer.  I  am 
lalways  smrprized,  until  I  reflect  how  univarsall j 
aud  to  what  a  d€^ee,  £su'ming  is  neglected  in 
this  country,  that  this  mode  of  fencing  is  not 
adopted  in  cultivated  districts,  especially  where 
the  land  is  wet,  or  lies  low ;  for,  there  it  answers 

2m 
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a  double  purpose,  being  as  effectual  a  draia  as 
it  is  a  fence. 

911.  I  was  rather  disappointed,  or  sorry,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  find  near  Mr.  Birkbeck's  any  of 
the  means  for  machinery  or  of  the  materials  lor 
manufactures,  such  as  the  water-falls,  and  the 
minerals  and  mines,  which  are  possessed  in 
such  abundance  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Ken^ 
tucky,and  by  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Some 
of  these^  however,  he  may  yet  find.  Good  wa- 
ter he  has,  at  any  rate.  He  showed  me  a  wdt 
25  feet  deep,  bored  partly  through  hard  sub^ 
stances  near  the  bottom,  that  was  nearly  ovev 
flowing  with  water  of  excellent  quality.  » 

912.  Jviy  l^*.— Left  Mr.  Birkbeck's  for  Hap^ 
mony,  Indiana.  The  distance  by  the  direct  way 
is  about  18  miles,  but  there  is  no  road,  as  yet; 
indeed,  it  was  often  with  much  difficulty  that 
we  could  discover  the  way  at  all.  After  we  had 
crossed  the  Wabash,  which  we  did  at  a  place 
called  Davis's  Ferry,  we  hired  a  man  to  con- 
duct us  some  part  of  the  way  through  the 
woods.  In  about^a  mile  he  brought  us  to  a  tracki 
which  was  marked  out  by  slips  of  bark  bei^ 
stripped  off  the  trees,  once  in  about  40  yards^ 
he  then  left  us,  and  told  us  we  could  not  fius- 
take  if  we  followed  that  track.  We  soon  lost 
all  appearance  of  the  track,  however,  and  of  the 
**  blazing''  of  the  trees,* as  they  call  it;  but,  as 
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it  was  useless  to  go  back  again  for  another 
guide,  our  only  way  was  to  keep  straight  on  in 
the  same  direction,  bring  us  where  it  would. 
Having  no  compass,  this  nearly  cost  us  our 
sight,  for  it  was  just  mid<<lay,  and  we  had  to 
gaze  at  the  sun  a  long  time  before  we  discovered 
what  was  our  course.  After  this  we  soon,  to 
our  great  joy,  found  ourselves  in  a  large  corn 
field;  rode  round  it,  and  came  to  Johnson'a 
Ferry,  a  place  where  a  Bayou  (Boyau)  of  the 
Wabash  is  crossed.  This  Bayou  is  a  run  out 
of  the  main  river,  round  a  flat  portion  of  land, 
which  is  sometimes  overflowed :  it  is  part  of 
the  same  river,  and  the  land  encompassed  by  it^ 
an  island.  Crossed  this  ferry  in  a  canoe,  and 
got  a  ferry-man  ito  swim  our  horses  after  us. 
Mounted  again  and  followed  a  track  which 
brought  us  to  Black  River,  which  we  forded 
without  getting  wet,  by  holding  our  feet  up. 
After  crossing  the  river  we  found  a  man  who 
was  kind  enough  to  shew  us  about  half  a  mile 
through,  the  woods,  by  which  our  journey  was 
shortened  five  or  six  miles.  He  put  us  into  a 
direct  track  to  Harmony,  through  lands  as  rich 
as  a  dungrhill,  and  covered  with  immense  tim- 
ber ;  we  thanked  him,  and  pushed  on  our  horses 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  this  far-famed  Har- 
,  monist  Society. 

9m  % 
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913.  Ofi  coniiDg  witibiQ  the  preeiDcts  ef  the 
Harmooites  wefo.uDd  ourselves  at  the  side  oi  the 
Wabash  again ;  the  riyer  an  our  right  hand,  aai 
their  lands  on  aur  left.  Our  i:oad  nq^iti  k^ 
acroa3  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  of,  ^  the  yewf 
Least,  a  Doile  in  width,  and  bordering  the  tovn 
on  the  side  we  entered ;  I  wanted  nothing  nuir* 
than  to  behold  this  immense  field  .ofmoailkkfi9Mh 
ti&d  com  to  be  at  once  cojivioced  of  aU.  1;  hadl 
beard  of  tbd  industry  oi  tins  society  of  Oeiy 
mans,  and  1  found,  on  proceeding  a  little  fiiiv 
ther,  that  the  progre83  they  had  made  exceeded 
all  my  idea  of  it  • . 

914.  The  towa  is  methodicaUy  laid  iout  in^i 
situation  well  chosen  in  all  respects ;  the  hbaset 
are  good  and  clean,  and  have^  eafib  oae,  a  nice 
garden  well  stocked  with  all  y€^table#  and 
tastily  ornamented  witb  fioweos.  I  ohserye  thai 
these  people  are  very  fend  of  flowers,  by  tb9 
bye ;  the  cultivation  of  them,  and  musick,  are 
their  chief  amusements.  I  am  sorry  to  see  thisi 
as  it  is  to  me  a  strong  symptom  of  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  if  not  a  badge  of  their  Genom 
slavery.  Perhaps  the  pains  they  take  with  them 
is  the  cause  of  their  flowers  being  finer  than  any 
I  have  hitherto  seen  in  America,  but,  most  pro- 
bably, the  climate  here  is  more  favourable.  Hav* 
ing  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  Tavern,  where  wa 
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found  every  thin^  we  wabted  for  ourselves  and 
our  bors^i  and  all  vtey  clean  and  nice,  besides 
many  good  things  we  did  not  expect,  such  as 
beer^  pdrter,  and  even  wine,  all  made  within  the 
Society,  and  very  good  indeed,  we  then  went 
out  to  see  the  people  at  thek-  harvest,  which 
was  just  begun,  l^iere  were  150  men  and 
women  all  reaping  in  the  same  field  of  wheat. 
A  beautiful  sight !  The  crop  waiK  very  fine,  and 
the  field,  extending  to  about  two  fcniles  in  lengthy 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  was  aU 
open  to  one  view,  the  sun  shinii^  on  it  firom  the 
West,  and  the  reapers  advancing  regularly  over 
it. 

915.  At  sun-set  all  the  people  came  in,  firom 
the  fields^  work-shops,  mills,  manufiatctories,  and 
from  all  tiieir  labours.  '  This  being  their  evening 
for  prayer  during  the  week,  the  Church  bell 
called  them  out  again,  in  about  15  minutes,  to 
attend  a  lecture  firom  their  High  Priest  and 
Law-giver,  Mr,  George  Rapp.  We  went  to 
hear  the  lecture,  or,  rather,  to  see  the  per- 
formance, for,  it  being  all  performed  in  German, 
we  could  understand  not  a  word.  The  people 
were  all  collected  in  a  twinkling,  the  men  at 
one  end  of  the  Church  and  the  women  at  the 
other ;  it  looked  something  like  a  Quaker  Meet- 
ing, except  that  there  was  not  a  single  little 
child  in  the  pl»ce.     Here  they  were  kept  by 
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iheir  Pastor  a  couple  of  hoars,  after  which 
they  returned  home  to  bed.  This  is  the  quan- 
tum of  Church-service  they  perform  during  the 
week;  but  on  Sundays  they  are  in  Church 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  from  getting  up  to 
going  to  bed.  When  it  happens  that  Mr.  Rapp 
cannot  attend,  either  by  indisposition  or  other 
accident,  the  Society  still  meet  as  usual,  and 
the  elders  (certain  of  the  •  most  trusty  and  dis- 
creet, whom  the  Pastor  selects  as  a  sort  of  as- 
sistants in  his  divine  commission)  converse  on 
religious  subjects. 

9  J  6.  Return  to  the  Tavern  to  sleep ;  a  good 
comfortable  house,  well  kept  by  decent  people, 
and  the  master  himself,  who  is  very  intelligent 
and  obliging,  is  one  of  the  very  few  at  Harmony 
who  can  speak  English.  Our  beds  were  as 
good  as  those  stretched  upon  by  the  most 
highly  pensioned  and  placed  Boroughmougers, 
and  our  sleep,  I  hope,  much  better  than  the 
tyrants  ever  get,  in  spite  of  all  their  dungeons 
and  gags. 

917.  July  2nd. — Eai-ly  in  the  morning,  took  a 
look  at  the  manufacturing  establishment,  accom- 
panied by  our  Tavern-keeper.  1  find  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  branch  of  their  affairs. 
Their  principle  is,  not  to  be  content  with  the 
profit  upon  the  manual  labour  of  raising  the 
artit*le,  but  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
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chine  in  preparing  it  for  use^  I  agree  with  them 
perfectly,  and  only  wish  the  Bubject  was. as 
.well  understood  all  over  the  United  States  as  it 
is  at  Harmony.  It  is  to  their  skill  in  this  way 
that  they  owe  their  great  prosperity ;  if  they  ha;d 
been  nothing  but  farmers,  they  would  be  now 
at  Harmony  in  Pennsylvania,  poor  cultivators, 
getting  a  bare  s^ubsistence,  instead  of  having 
doubled  their  property  two  or  three  times  over, 
by  which  they  have  been  able  to  move  here 
and  select  one  of  the  choicest  spots  in  the 
country. 

918.  But,  in  noting  down  the  state  of  this 
Society,  as  it  now  is,  its  origin  should  not  b^ 
forgotten;  the  curious  history  of  it  serves  as  an 
explanation  to  the  jumble  of  sense  and  absurdity 
in  the  association.  I  will  therefore  trace  the 
Harmonist  Society  from  its  outset  in  Germany 
to  this  place. 

919.  The  Sect  had  its  origin  at  Wurtemberg 
in  Germany,  about  40  years  ago,  in  the  person 
of  its  present  Pastor  and  Master,  George  Rapp, 
who,  by  his  own  account,  '^  having  long  seen 
"  aud  felt  the  decline  of  the  Church,  found 
''  himself  impelled  to   bear  testimony  to  the 

fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion; and,  finding  no  toleration  for  his  in- 
spired doctrines,  or  for  those  who  adopted 
^V  them,  he  determined  with  his  followers  to  go 


it 
it 
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**  to  that  part  of  the  earth  where  they  were 
€*  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
*^  of  their  conscience.'*  In  other  words  (I  sop- 
pose),  he  had  long  beheld  and  experienced  the 
sia?ery  and, misery  of  his  conntry,  and,  feeling 
in  his  conscience  that  he  was  bora  more  for  a 
ruler  than  for  a  slave,  found  himself  imperioasly 
called  upon  to  collect  together  a  body  of  his 
poor  countrymen  and  to  lead  them  into  a  land 
of  liberty  and  abundance.  However,  allowitig 
him  to  have  had  no  other  than  his  professed 
views,  he,  after  he  had  got  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  proselytes,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  a  suf- 
ficiency of  good  labourers  and  artizans  in  aD 
the  essentisd  branches  of  woi^manshq>  and 
trade,  besides  fermers,  he  embodied  them  into 
a  Society,  and  then  came  himself  to  America 
(not  trusting  to  Providence  to  lead  the  way)  t# 
seek  out  the  land  destined  for  these  chosen 
children.  Having  done  so,  and  laid  the  plaa 
for  bis  route  to  the  land  of  peace  and  Christiaa 
love,  with  a  foresight  which  shows  him  to  hkve 
been  by  no  means  unmindful  to  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  he  then  landed  his 
followers  in  separate  bodies,  and  prudently  led 
them  in  that  order  to  a  resting  place  within 
Pennsylvania,  choosing  rather  to  retard  tkeit 
progress  through  the  wilderness  than  to  hazard 
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the  discontent  that  might  arise  firotn  want  and 
fiitigue  in  traversing  it  at  once.  When  they 
were  all  arrited^  Rapp  constitnted  them  into 
one  body»  having  every  thing  in  common,  and 
called  the  settlement  Harmony.  This  consti- 
tution he  found  authorized  by  the  passage  in 
Acts,  iv,  32.  '^  And  the  multitude  of  them  that 
^*  believed  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul: 
'*  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  he  possessed  was  his  own,  hut  that 
they  had  all  things  ccmmon!"  Being  thus  asso- 
ciated, the  Society  went  to  work,  early  in  1805, 
building  houses  and  clearing  lands,  according 
to  the  order  and  regulations  of  their  leader ; 
but,  the  community  of  stock,  or  the  r^ular 
discipline,  or  the  restraints  which  he  had  re- 
duced them  to,  and  which  were  essential  to  his 
project,  soon  b^an  to  Hiin  his  followers,  and 
principally,  too,  those  of  them  who  had  brought 
most  substance  into  the  society ;  they  demanded 
back  their  original  portions  and  set  out  to  seek 
the  Lord  by  themselves.  This  fstlling  off  of  the 
society,  though  it  was  but  small,  comparatively, 
in  point  of  numbers,  was  a  great  reduction  from 
their  means;  they  had  calculated  what  they 
should  want  to  consume^  and  had  laid  the  rest 
out  in  land;  so  that  the  remaining  part  were 
subjected  to  great  hardships  and  difficulties  for 
the  first  year  or  two  of  their  settling,  which  was 
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during  the  time  of  their  greatest  labours.    Howw 
evel-,  it  was  not  long  before  they  begs^n  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  in  the  space  of  six  or 
seven   years   their  settlement  becaine  a  most 
flourishing  colony.     During  that  short  sp^e  of 
time  they  brought  into  cultivation  3,000  acres  of 
land- (a  third  of  their  whole  estate),  reared 'a 
rflock  of  nearly  2,000  sheep,  and  planted  hop^ 
gardens,  orchards,  and.  vineyards;  built  barns 
and  Stables  to  house  their  crops  and  their  live 
stock,  granaries  to  keep  one  year's  produce  of 
grain  always  in  advance,  houses  to  make  thdr 
cyder,  beer,  and  wine  in,  and  good  brick  or 
;«t6ne  wjarehouses  for .  their  several  specif  of 
goods ;  constructed  distilleries,  mills  for  grind- 
ing, sawing,  making  oil,  and,  indeed,  for  every 
purpose,  and  machines  for  manufacturing  their 
various  materials  for  clothing  and  other, uses; 
they  had,  besides,  a  store  for  retailing  Philadd^ 
phia   goods   to   the  country,  and  nearly  100 
.good  dwelling-houses  of  wood,  a  large  stone- 
built  tavern,  and,  as   a  })roof  of  superabun- 
dance, a  dwelling-house  and  a  meeting-house 
(alias  the  parsonage  and  church)  which  they 
had  neatly .  built  of  brick.     And,  besides  all 
these  improvements  within  the  society,  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  business,  principally  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  for  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  worked  for  them  with  their   mills  and 
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maduBes,  some  of  which  did  nothing  else,  and 
their  blacksmiths,  tailors^  shoe-makers,  &c.  whea 
not  employed  by  themselveg,  were  constantly 
at  work  for  their  neig^boiirs.  Thus  this  mm^ 
iastingly-atrwork  band  of  emigrants  ipcraased 
their  stock  before  they  quitted  their  first  colony^ 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollaci^ 
from,  probably,  not  one'  fifth  of  that  sum.  WhfA 
will  not  unceasing  pei^Terance  accooiplish? 
But,  wilji  judgment  and  order  to  dirisct  it,  what 
in  the  world  can  stand  against  it!* 

920.  la  xiomparing  the  state  of  t^bis  society  as 
it  now  IB  with  what  it  was  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
just  the  same  as  to  plan ;  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual affairs  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  and 
upon  the  same  principles,  Qnly  both  are  more 
flourishing.  Rapp  has  her^  brought  his  discih 
pies  into  richer  land,  and  into  a  situation  better 
in  every  respect,  both  for  carrying  on  their 
trade,  and  for  keeping  to  their  faith ;  their  vast 
extent  of  land  is,  they  say,  four  feet  deep  of 
rich  mould,  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  lies 
along  the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable  river  on 
one  side,  while  the  possibility  of  much  interrup- 
tion from  other  classes  of  Christians  is  effec- 
tually guarded  against  by  an  endless  barricado 
of  wroods  on  the  other  side.   Bringing  the  means 

♦  A  more  deUikd  account  of  this  sDCicty,  up  to  the  year 
1811,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Mellisb'i  Travels,  vol  3. . 
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iind  experience  ftcquirfed  At  their  ftnt  eMAblnli*^ 
inent,  they  have  of  course  gone  on  impVoring 
ahd  increasing  (not  in  papulation)  iH  a  Itaiidk 
greater  rate.  One  of  their  greateM  impro?^ 
nients,  they  tell  me,  is  the  working  of  thdr 
mills  and  manufactnring  machines  hf  steam; 
they  feel  the  advantage  of  this  more  and  more 
erery  year.  They  are  now  preparing  to  hmld 
a  steam-boat ;  this  is  to  be  employed  in  their 
traffick  with  New  Orleans,  carrying  tbeilr  own 
surplus  produce  and  returning  with  tea,  coffee^ 
and  other  commodities  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, and  to  retail  to  the  people  of  the  country^ 
I  believe  they  advance,  too,  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ments and  superfluities,  for  the  dwelling-house 
they  have  no^  built  their  pastor,  more  resem- 
bles a  Bishop's  Palace  than  what  I  should  figure 
to  myself  as  the  humble  abode  of  a  teacher  of 
the  ^'  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christiatt 
«  Religion.'* 

921.  The  government  of  this  society  is  by 
bands,  each  consisting  of  a  distinct  trade  or 
calling.  They  have  a  foreman  to  each  band, 
who  rules  it  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
society,  the  law-giving  power  of  which  is  in  the 
High  Priest.  He  cannot,  however  make  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  the  mercantile 
affairs  and  public  accounts  are  all  managed  by 
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one  person,;  he,  I  beliere^  is  one  of  the  aona  of 
Rapp.  They  have  a  bank,  where  a  separate 
account  is  kept  for  each  person ;  if  any  one  pnta 
]&  money,  or  has  put  in  money,  he  may>  on  ceiu 
tain  conditions  as  to  time,  take  it  ont  again^ 
They  labour  and  possess  in  common ;  that  is  to 
say,  except  where  it  is  not  practicable  or  is  im« 
material,  as  with  their  houses^  gardens^  cows 
and  poultry,  which  they  have  to  themifelviesi 
each  Cfimily.  They  also  retain  what  pvopertj 
each  may  bring  on  joining  the  concern,  and  he 
maydemaqd  it  in  case  of  leaving  the  socicity^ 
\Mt  unthmU  itUerfi$L 

922.  Here  is  certainly  a  wonderfiit  ei^mpk 
of  the  effects  of  skill,  industry,  and  force  com- 
bined :  this  congregation  of  (ar-3eeing,  ingenious^ 
crafty,  and  bold,  and  of  ignorant,  simple,  su- 
perstitious, and  obedient,  G^tnans,  has  shown 
what  may  be  done.  But,  thrir  exampfe,  1  bcr 
Meve,  will  generally  only  tend  to  conirm  this 
£ree  people  in  their  suspicion  that  labour  is 
concomitant  to  slavery  or  ignorance,  instead 
of  their  improvements,  and  their  success  and 
prosperity  altogether,  producing  admiration,  if 
not  envy,  they  have  a  social  discipline,  the 
thought  of  which  reduces  these  feelings  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt :  that  is  to  say,  with  r^ard 
to  the  mass ;  with  respect  to  their  leaders,  one's 
feelings  are  apt  to  be  stronger.    A  fundamental 
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of  their  religious  creed  f "  restraining  clause^  a 
Chancery  Lawyer. would  call  it)  requires  re- 
strictions, on  the  propagation  of  the  species;  it 
orders  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  children  coming .  but  once  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years;  and  this  matter  is  so 
arranged  that,  when  they  come,  they  come 
in  little  flocks,  all  within. the  same,  mouthy 
perhaps,  like  a  farmer's,  landbs.  Tb^  Liaw- 
giver  here  made  a>famously  ''  restraining .  sta-, 
^^  tute''  upon  the  law  of  nature !  This  way  of 
expounding  law  seems  to  be  a  main  point  of  his 
policy ;  he  by  this  means  keeps  his  agsocia^ 
from  increasing  to  an  unruly  number  within, 
while  more  are  sure  not  to  come  in  from  with- 
out; and,  1  really  am  afraid  he  will  go  a  good 
way  towards  securing  a  monopoly  of  many 
great  improvements  in  agriculture,  both  as  to 
principle  and  method.  People  see  the  fine 
fields  of  the  Harmonites,  but,  the  prospect 
comes  damped  with  the  idea  of  bondage  aud 
celibacy.  It  is  a  curious  society :  was  ever  one 
heard  of  before  that  did  not  wish  to  increase ! 
This  smells  strong  of  policy ;  some  distinct 
view  in  the  leaders,  no  doubt.  Who  would  be 
surprized  if  we  were  to  see  a  still  more  curious 
society  by  and  by^?  A  Society  Sole  /  very  fer 
from  improbable,  if  the  sons  of  Rapp  (for  he 
has  cbttdren,  nevertheless,  as  wel}  as 
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Malthus)  and  the  Elders  were  to  die,  it  not 
being  likely  that  they  will  renounce  or  forfeit 
their  right  to  the  common  stock.  Wc  should 
then  have  societies  as  well  as  corporations 
vested  in  one  person !  That  would  be  qui^  a 
novel  kind  of  benefice!  but,  not  the  less  fat. 
I  question  whether  the  associated  person  of  Mr. 
Rapp  would  not  be  in  possession  of  as  fine  a 
domain  and  as  many  good  things  as$  the  incar* 
parated  person  of  an  Archbishop:  nay»  he 
would  rival  the  Pope!  But,  to  my  journal/ 
:  923,  Arrive  at  Princeton,  in  the  evening;  .a 
good  pact  of  our  road  lay  over  the  fine  lands 
of  the  Harmonites.  J  understand,  by  the  bye, 
that  the  title  deeds  to  the^e  lands  are  taken  in 
the  name  otJRapp  and.qfhi^  associates.  Poor 
associated :  if  they  do  but  rebel !  Find  the  same 
store-keepers  and  tavern-keepers  in  the  s^me 
attitudes  that  we  left  th^m  i^  the  other  day« 
Their  legs  only  a  little  higher  than  their  heads, 
and  segars  in  their  mouths;  a  fine  position  for 
business!  It  puts  my  friend  in  mind  of  the 
Roman  poature  in  dining. 

924.  July  3rd. — At  Princetoa  all  day.  This 
fs  a  pretty  considerable  place ;  very  good  as  to 
buildings;  .but,  is  too  much  inland  to  be  a 
town  of  any  consequence  until  the  inhabitants 
/do  that  at  home  which  they  employ  merchants 
fxnd  foreign  manufactuj:es  to  do  for  them.    Pay 
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1  dollar  for  %  set  of  old  shoes  to  my  horse,  half 
the  price  of  new  ones. 

925.  July  4th. — Leave  Princeton;  in  the 
evening,  reach  a  place  very  appropriately  called 
Mud-holes,  after  riding  46  miles  over  lands  in 
general  very  good  but  very  little  cultivated,  and 
that  little  very  badly;  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Jones  from 
Kentucky.  Nature  i8  the  agriculturist  here ; 
Speculation,  instead  of  cultivation,  is  the  ordet 
of  the  day  amongst  men.  We  feel  the  ill  efiects 
of-this  in  the  di^culty  of  getting  oats  for  our 
horses.  However,  the  evil  is  unavoidable,  if 
it  really  can  be  called  an  evil.  As  well  might 
I  grumble  that  fiirmers  have  not  takeo  pes* 
session  as  complain  that  men  of  capital  have. 
Labour  is  the  thing  wanted,  but,  to  have  that, 
money  must  come  first.  This  Mud-holes  was 
a  sort  of  fort,  not  4  years  ago,  for  guarding 
against  the  Indians,  who  then  committed  great 
depredations,  killing  whole  families  often,  men, 
women  and  children.  How  changeable  are  the 
affairs  of  this  world  I  [  have  not  met  with  a 
single  Indian  in  the  whole  course  of  my  route. 

926.  July  6th. — Come  to  Judge  Chambers^, 
a  good  tav^n ;  35  miles.  On  our  way,  pass 
French  Lick,  a  strong  spring  of  water  imfng- 
nated  with  salt  and  sulphur,  and  called  Lid^ 
from  its  bdng  resorted  to  by  cattle  jEbrtke  salt; 
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close  by  this  spring  is  another  still  lai^er,  of 
fine  clear  lime-stone  water,  runniDg  fast  enough 
to  turn  a  mill.  Some  of  the  trees  near  the 
Judge's  exhibit  a  carious  spectacle;  a  large 
piece  <^  wood  appears  totally  dead,  all  the 
leaves  browa  and  the  branches  broken,  from 
being  roosted  upon  lately  by  an  enormous  mul- 
titude of  pigeons.  A  novel  sight  for  us,  unac- 
customed to  the  abundance  of  the  back- woods ! 
No  tavern  but  this,  nor  house  of  any  descrip- 
tion, within  many  miles. 
.  927.  July  6M.-*- Leave  the  Judge's,  still  in 
company  with  Mr.  Jones.  Ride  25  miles  to 
breakfiist,  not  sooner  finding  feed  for  our  hor- 
ses ;  this  was  at  the  dirty  log-house  of  Mr. 
■■  who  has  a  large  farm  vnth  a  grist-mill 

on  it,  and  keeps  his  yard  and  stables  ancle 
deep  in  mud  and  water.  If  this  were  not  one 
of  the  healthiest  climates  in  the  world,  he  and 
{lis  family  must  have  died  in  all  this  filth. 
About  13  miles  further,  come  to  New  Albany, 
where  we  stop  a(  Mr  Jenkins's,  the  best  tavern 
we  have  found  in  Indiana,  that  at  Harmony 
excepted. 

928.  July  7eA.— Resting  at  New  Albany. 
We  were  amused  by  hearing  a  Quaker-lady 
preach  to  the  natives.  Her  first  words  were 
**  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  one  hloodr 
V  So^"  said  I  to  myself,  ''  this  question,  which 

2n 
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*^  has  so  long  perplexed  philosophers,  divines 
"  and  physicians,  is  now  set  at  rest !"  She  pro^ 
ceeded  to  vent  her  rage  with  great  vehemence 
against  hireling  priests  and  the  trade  of  preach- 
ing in  general,  and  closed  with  dealing  out 
large  portions  of  brimstone  to  the  drunkard 
and  still  larger  and  hotter  to  tnbse  who  give 
the  bottle  to  drink.  This  part  of  her  discourse 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  may  be  a  saving  to 
me  into  the  bargain ;  for,  the  dread  of  everlast* 
ing  roasting  added  to  my  love  of  economy  will 
(I  think)  prevent  me  making  my  friends  tipsy. 
A  very  elBScacious  sermon ! 

929.  July  Sth. — Jenkins's  is  a  good  tav^n, 
but  it  entertains  at  a  high  price.  Our  bill  was 
6  dollars  each  for  a  day  and  two  nights;  a 
shameful  charge.  Leave  New  Albany,  cross 
the  Ohio,  and  pass  through  Louisville  in  K^i- 
tucky  again,  on  our  way  to  Lexington,  the 
capital.  Stop  for  the  night  at  Mr.  Nether ton'Si 
a  good  tavern.  The  land  hitherto  is  good,  and 
the  country  altogether  healthy,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  people,  who  appear  more  cheerful 
and  happy  than  in  Indiana,  always  excepting 
Harmony.  Our  landlord  is  the  picture  of  health 
and  strength :  6  feet  4  inches  high,  weighs  300 
lbs.,  and  not  fat. 

930.  July  9th.— Dine  at  Mr.  Overton's  ta- 
vern,  on  our  way  to  Frankfort;  pay  half  a 
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dollar  each  for  an  excellent  dinner,  with  as 
much  brandy  and  butter-milk  as  we  chose  to 
drink,  and  good  feed  fpr  our  horses.  In  the 
afternoon  we  hare  the  pleasure  to  be  overtaken 
by  two  ladies  on  horse-back,  and  have  their 
agreeable  cq|ppany  for  a  mile  or  two.  On 
their  turning  off  from  our  road  we  were  very 
reluctantly  obliged  to  refuse  an  obliging  invita- 
tion to  drink  tea  at  their  house,  and  myself  the 
more  so,  as  one  of  the  ladies  informed  me  she 
had  married  a  Mr.  Constantine,  a  gentleman 
from  my  own  native  town  of  Bolton,  in  Lanca- 
shire. But,  we  had  yet  so  far  to  go,  and  it 
was  getting  dark.  This  most  healthful  mode 
of  travelling  is  universal  in  the  Western  States, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  it;  though, 
perhaps,  I  have  to  thank  the  badness  of  the 
roads  as  the  cause.  Arrive  at  Frankfort,  ap- 
parently a  thriving  town,  on  the  side  of  the 
rough  Kentucky  river.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  the  streets,  I  understand, 
paved  with  limestone.  Limestone  abounds  in 
this  state,  and  yet  the  roads  are  not  good, 
though  better  than  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  for, 
there,  there  are  none.  I  wonder  the  govern^ 
ments  of  these  states  do  not  set  about  making 
good  roads  and  bridges,  and  even  canals.  I 
pledge  myself  to  be  able  to  shew  them  how  the 
money  might  be  raised,  and,  moreover,  to  prove 

2  N  2 
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that  the  eirpenoe  would  be  paid  over  and  ov^ 
again  in  almost  no  time.  Such  improvements 
would  be  income  to  the  governments  instead 
of  expence,  besides  being  such  an  incalenlable 
benefit  to  the  states.  But,  at  any  rate,  why 
not  roads,  and  in  this  state,  to%  which  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  quality  of  having  good  road 
materials  and  rich  land  together,  geoerally,  all 
over  it  ? 

931.  July  IQth. — Leave  Frankfort,  and  comt 
through  a  district  of  fine  land,  very  well  wa- 
tered, to  Lexington ;  stop  at  Mr.  Keen's  taveni. 
Had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Clay,  who 
carried  us  to  his  house,  about  a  nile  in  tht 
country.  It  is  a  beautiful  residence^*  situated 
near  the  centre  of  a  very  fine  fium,  which  is 
just  cleared  and  is  coming  into  excellent  culti* 
vation.  I  approve  of  Mr.  Clay's  method  vefy 
much,  especially  in  laying  down  pasture,  fit 
clears  away  all  the  brush  or  underwood,  leav^* 
ing  timber  enough  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of 
shade  to  the  grass,  which  does  not  thrive  here 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  in  England  and  otiner 
such  climates.  By  this  means  he  has  as  fim 
grass  and  clover  as  can  possibly  grow.  I  cooU 
xioi  but  admire  to  see  this  gentleman,  possesaiig 
so  much  knowledge  and  of  so  much  w/eight  it 
his  country's  affisurs,  so  attwtively  (Nromoting  \m 
not  less  important  though  mcwe  ailent  interests 
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by  improving  her  agricolture.  What  pleased 
me  still  more,  however,  because  I  less  expected 
it,  was,  to  bear  Mrs.  Clay,  in  priding  herself  on 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  rising  prosperity  of 
the  country,  citing  as  a  proof  the  decency  and 
affluence  of  tbe  trades-people  and  mechanics  at 
Lexington,  many  of  whom  ride  about  in  their 
own  carriages.  What  a  contrast,  both  in  sense 
and  in  sentiment,  between  this  lady  and  the 
wives  of  L^slators  (as  they  are  called),  in  the 
land  of  the  Boroughmongers !  God  grant  that 
no  privileged  batch  ever  rise  up  in  America, 
for  then  down  come  the  mechanics,  are  har- 
nessed themselves,  and  half  ridden  to  death. 

932.  J^  llM.— This  is  the  hottest  day  we 
have  had  yet.  Thermometer  at  90  degrees,  in 
shade.  Met  a  Mr.  Whittemore,  from  Boston, 
loud  in  the  praise  of  this  climate.  He  informed 
me  he  had  lately  lost  his  wife  and  five  children 
near  Boston,  and  that  he  should  have  lost  his 
only  remaining  child,  too,  a  son  now  stout  and 
healthy,  had  he  not  resolved  instantly  to  try 
the  air  of  the  west  He  is  confident  that  if  he 
had  taken  this  step  in  time  he  might  have  saved 
the  lives  of  all  his  family.  This  might  be,  bow* 
ever,  and  yet  this  climate  not  better  than  that 
of  Boston.  Spent  the  evening  with  Colonel 
Morrison,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  state ; 
a  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  with  colour  in 
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his  face  equal  to  a  London  Alderman.  The 
people  here  are  pretty  generally  like  that  po^ 
tion  of  the  people  of  England  who  get  porridge 
enough  to  eat ;  stout,  fat,  and  ruddy. 

933.  J%dy   VUh. — Hotter   than    yesterday; 
thermometer  at  91  d^rees. 

934.  July  I3f  A. — Leave  Lexington ;  stop  at 
H'        Paris,  22  miles.     A  fine  country  all  the  way; 

good  soil,  plenty  of  limestone  and  no  musqui- 
toes.  Paris  is  a  healthy  town,  with  a  good 
deal  of  stir;  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures 
are  carried  on  here,  but  upon  a  small  scale. 
They  are  not  near  enough  to  good  coal  mines 
to  do  much  in  that  way.  What  they  do,  how- 
ever, is  well  paid  for.  A  spinner  told  me  be 
gets  83  cents  per  lb.  for  his  twist,  which  is  33 
cents  more  than  it  would  fetch  at  New  York. 
Stop  at  Mr.  Timberlake's,  a  good  house.  The 
bar-keeper,  who  comes  from  England  tells  me 
that  he  sailed  to  Canada,  but  he  is  glad  be 
had  the  means  to  leave  Canada  and  come  to 
Kentucky;  he  has  300  dollars  a  year,  and 
board  and  lodging.  Made  enquiry  after  young 
Watson,  but  find  he  has  left  this  place  and  is 
gone  to  Lexington. 

935.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  wages  and 
prices  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  work- 
manship and  articles  of  consumption,  as  they 
,are  here  at  present. 


,* 
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Journeymen  saddlers'  price 
for  drawing  on  men's  sad- 
dles       

Journeymen     blacksmiths^ 

per  day 

per  month 

Journeymen  hatters  (colter*) 

Ditto,  rorum 

Ditto  for  finishing,  per  month 
and  found 

Journeymen      shoe-makers 

(coarse) 

"DMiOy  fine 

Ditto,  for  boots      .     .     . 

Journeymen  tailors,  by  the 
coat 

Stone-masons  or  bricklay- 
ers, per  day    ..... 

Carpenters,  per  day,  and 
found 

Salary  for  a  clerk,  per  an- 
num * 

Beef,  per  100  lbs.      .     .     . 

Flour,  per  barrel .... 


DoUt. 


*1 
I 

25 
1 
I 

30 


1 
3 


] 


1 


I 


I 


200 
6 
6 


Ctstt. 


25  to 


25 


. 


75 
25 
25 


DoUi.  ICaHk 


1 

30 


1 


500 


50 


25 


50 


036.  JuJy   \Ath. — Hot   again;    90  d^rees. 


*  Or.  5«  l\d.  to  ll«  3d.  tterling.    At  the  pretent  rate  of 
exchangee,  a  dottar  is  equi?alent  to  4(.  6J.  iterling,  and  a  ctnt 


it  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
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Arrive  at  Blue  Licks,  close  by  the  fine  Lick- 
ing Creek,  22  miles  from  Paris.  Here  is  a 
sulphur  and  salt  spring  like  that  at  French  Lick 
in  Indiana,  which  makes  this  a  place  of  great 
resort  in  summer  for  the  fashionable  swallowers 
of  mineral  waters ;  the  three  or  four  taverns  are 
at  this  time  completely  crowded.  Salt  was 
made  till  latterly  at  this  spring,  by  an  old  Scots- 
man ;  he  now  attends  the  ferry  across  the  Greek. 
Not  much  to  be  said  for  the  country  round 
here ;  it  is  stony  and  barren,  what  I  have  not 
seen  before  in  Kentucky. 

037.  July  Xbth. — ^To  Maysville,  or  Lime- 
stone, 24  miles.  This  is  a  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  sort  of  port  for  shipping 
down  the  river  to  a  great  part  of  that  district 
of  the  state  for  which  Louisville  is  the  shipping 
port  to  and  from  New  Orleans.  Still  hot ;  90 
degrees  again.  This  is  the  fifth  day;  rather 
unusual,  this  continuance  of  heat.  The  hot 
spells  as  well  as  the  cold  spells,  seldom  last 
more  than  three  days,  pretty  generally  in  Ame- 
rica. 

938.  Jviy  16/A. — Hot  still,  hut  a  fine  breeze 
blowing  up  the  rivjer.  Not  a  bit  too  hot  for 
me,  but  the  natives  say  it  is  the  hottest  weather 
they  recollect  in  this  country;  a  proof  to  me 
that  this  is  a  mild  climate,  as  to  heat,  at  any 
rate.    Saw  a  cat-fish  in  the  market,  just  caught 
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out  of  the  river  by  a  hook  and  line,  4  feet  long 
and  eighty  pounds  weight,  offered  for  2  dollars. 
Price  of  flour,  6  dollars  a  barrel ;  fresh  bee^ 
6i  cents,  and  butter  20  cents  per  lb. 

939.  July  17/A.— Set  out  again,  crossing  the 
Ohio  into  the  state  of  that  name,  and  take  the 
road  to  Chillicothe,  74  miles  from  Maysville. 
Stop  about  mid-way  for  the  night,  travelling 
over  a  country  g^ierally  hilly,  and  not  of  good 
soil,  and  passing  through  West  Union,  a  place 
situated  as  a  town  ought  to  be,  upon  high  and 
unlevel  lands ;  the  inhabitants  have  fine  air  to 
breathe,  and  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  drink^ 
and,  if  they  keep  their  houses  and  streets  and 
themselves  clean,  I  will  ensure  them  long  lives. 
Some  pretty  good  farms  in  view  of  the  road, 
but  many  abandoned  for  the  richer  lands  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Travelling  expencea 
much  less,  hitherto,  than  in  Indiana  and  soma 
parts  of  Kentucky;  we  had  plenty  of  good 
butter-milk  at  the  hum  houses  all  along  tlie  road^ 
free  of  expence,  and  the  tavern-keepers  do  not 
set  before  us  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  which 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  like  very  cordially. 

940.  July  18M.— Come  to  Chillicothe,.  the 
eountry  improving  and  more  even  as  we  pr<i^ 
ceed.  See  some  very  rich  lands  on  passing 
Paint  Creek,  and  on  approaching  the  Scioto 
river ;  these,  like  all  the  bottom  lands,  having 
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a  coat  of  sediment  from  their  river  in  addition 
to  the  original  soil,  are  by  far  the  richest 
Chillicothe  is  a  handsome  town,  r^ularly  laid 
out,  but,  stands  upon  a  flat.  1  hate  the  very 
sight  of  a  level  street,  unless  there  be  every 
thing  necessary  to  carry  off  all  filth  and  water. 
The  air  is  very  fine,  so  far  as  it  is  not  contami- 
nated  by  the  pools  of  water  which  stand  about 
the  town  as  green  as  grass.  Main  sewers,  like 
those  at  Philadelphia,  are  much  wanted. 

941.  July   19M.— Called  upon   Mr.   Bond, 
being  introduced  by  letter,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  with  him  and  a  large  party  of 
his  agreeable  firiends.    Left  them,  much  pleased   ' 
with  the  society  of  Chillicothe. 

942.  July  20/A. — We  were  introduced  to 
Governor  Worthington,  who  lives  about  2 
miles  from  the  town.  He  took  us  to  his  house, 
and  showed  us  part  of  his  fine  estate,  which  is 
800  acres  in  extent,  and  all  of  it  elevated  table 
land,  commanding  an  immense  view  over  the 
flat  country  in  the  direction  of  Lake  £rie.  The 
soil  is  very  rich  indeed ;  so  rich,  that  the  Go- 
vernor pointed  out  a  dung  heap  which  was 
bi^er  than  the  barn  it  surrounded  and  had 
grown  out  of,  as  a  nuisance.  The  labour  of 
dragging  the  dung  out  of  the  way,  would  be 
more  than*  the  cost  of  removing  the  bam,  so 
that  he  is  actually  going  to  pull  the  bam  down, 
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and  build  it  up  again  in  another  place.  This 
is  not  a  peculiarity  of  this  particular  spot  of 
land,  for  manure  has  no  value  here  at  all.  All 
the  stable-dung  made  at  Chillicothe  is  flung 
into  the  river.  I  dare  say,  that  the  Inn  we  put 
up  at  does  not  tumble  into  the  water  less  than 
300  good  loads  of  horse-dung  every  year. 
,  943.  I  had  some  conversation  with  Governor 
Worthinglon  on  the  subject  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  was  glad  to  find  he  is  well  con- 
vinced of  the  necessityrof,  or  at  least  of  the 
great  benefit  that  would  result  from,  the  gene- 
ral establishment  of  them  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  frequently  recommended  it  in  his  public 
capacity,  he  informed  me,  and  I  hope  he  will  ad-  . 
vocate  it  with  effect.  He  is  a  true  lover  of  his 
country,  and  no  man  that  I  have  met  with  has 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  detestable 
villainy  of  the  odious  Boroughmongering  go- 
vernment of  England,  and,  of  course,  it  has 
his  full  share  of  hatred. 

944.  July  21st. — Leave  Chillicothe.  A  fine, 
healthy  country  and  very  rich  land  all  the  way 
to  New  Lancaster,  34  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
and  38  from  Zanesville.  Stop  at  the  house  of 
a  German,  where  we  slept,  but  not  in  bed, 
preferring  a  soft  board  and  something  clean  for 
a  pillow  to  a  bed  of  down  accompanied  with 
biags.  •• 
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945.  Nothing  rmnarkable,  that  1  can  see,  as 
to  the  locality  of  this  town  of  jy^ete;  Lancaster ; 
but,  the  name,  alas!  it  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection the  horrid  deeds  done  at  Old  Lancaster, 
the  county  town   of  my  native   county!     1 

thought  of  Colonel  F r,  and  his  conduct 

towards  my  poor,  unfortunate  townsman,  Gal- 
lant !  1  thought  of  the  poor,  miserable  creatures, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who,  in  the  bloody 
year  of  1812,  were  first  instigated  by  spies  to 
commit  arson,  and  then  pursued  into  death 
by  the  dealers  in  human  blood.  Amongst  the^ 
sufferers,  upon  this  particular  occasion,  there 
was  a  boy,  who  was  silly,  and  who  would,  at 
any  time,  have  jumped  into  a  pit  for  a  half- 
penny :  he  was  not  fourteen  years  old ;  and 
when  he  was  about  to  be  hanged,  actually 
called  out  for  his  ^^  nunnmy''  to  come  and  save 
him !  Who,  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  can 
help  feeling  indignation  against  the  cruel  mon- 
sters! Who  can  help  feeling  a  desire  to  see 
their  dreadful  power  destroyed !  The  day  must 
come,  when  the  whole  of  the  bloody  tragedies 
of  Lancashire  will  be  exposed.  In  the  mean 
while,  here  1  am  in  safety  fi*om  the  fongs  of  the 
monsters,  who  oppress  and  grind  my  country- 
men. The  thought  of  these  oppressions,  bow- 
ever,  I  carry  about  with  me;  and  I  cannot  help 
its  sometimes  bursting  forth  into  words. 
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946.  July  %^nd. — Arrive  at  Zanesville,*   a 
place  finely  situated  for  manufactures,  in  a 
nook  of  the  Muskingham,  just  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking  Creek.    It  has  almost  every 
advantage  for  manufacturing  of  all  sorts,  both 
as  to  local  situation  and  as  to  materials;  it 
excels  Wheeling  and  Steubenville,    in  many 
respects,  and,  in  some,  even  Pit^burgh.    The 
river  gives  very  fine  falls  near  the  town,. one  of 
them  of  1 2  feet,  where  it  is  600  feet  wide ;  the 
creek,  too,  falls  in  by  a  fine  cascade.    What 
a  power  for  machinery !  1  should  think  that  as 
much  eflfect  might  be  produced  by  the  power 
here  aflforded  as  by  the  united  manual  labour 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.    The  naviga- 
tion is  very  good  all  the  way  up  to  the  town^ 
and  is  now  continued  round  the  falls  by  a 
canal  with  locks,  so  that  boats  can  go  neariy 
close  up  to  Lake  Erie.    The  bowels  of  the 
earth  afford  coal,  iron  ore,  stone,  firee  stone, 
lime-stone,  and  cUxy^ :  all  of  the  best,  I  believe, 
and  the  last,  the  very  best  yet  discovered  in 
this  country,  and,  perhaps,  as  good  as  is  to 
be  found  in  any  country.    All  these  materials 
are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  hillp 


*  For  a  more  particultr  account  of  this  place«  as  well,  ii|« 
deed,  at  of  most  of  the  other  towns  I  have  yisited,  see  Mr. 
Mellish's  Traveb,  toI.  ii. 
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and  little  ridges  on  the  sides  of  the  river  and 
creek,  arrang'ed  as  if  placed  by  the  hand  of 
man  for  his  own  use.  In  short,  this  place  has 
the  four  elements  in  the  greatest  perfection  that 
]  have  any  where  yet  seen  in  America.  As  to 
manufactures,  it  is,  like  ^Vheeling  and  Steu- 
benviUe,  nothing  in  comparison  to  Pittsbargh. 

947.  Nature  has  done  her  part;  nothing  is 
left  wanting  but  machines  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  to  keep  their  flour  at  home,  instead 
of  exporting  it,  at  their  own  expence,  to  sup- 
port those  abroad  who  are  industrious  enough 
to  send  then!  back  coats,  knives,  and  cups  and 
saucers. 

948.  July,  23rif.— All  day  at  Zanesville. 
Spent  part  of  it  very  agreeably  with  Mr.  Adams 
the  post-master,  and  old  Mr.  Dillon  who  has  a 
large  iron  foundery  near  this. 

949.  July  24<A.— Go  with  Mr.  Dillon  abont 
3  miles  up  the  Creek,  to  see  his  mills  and 
iron-factory  establishment.  He  has  here  a  very 
fine  water-fall,  of  18  feet,  giving  immense  power, 
by  which  he  works  a  large  iron-forge  and  foun- 
dery, and  mills  for  sawing,  grinding,  and  other 
purposes. 

950.  I  will  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices  at 
Zanesville,  of  provisions,  stock,  stores,  labour, 
&c.,  just  as  I  have  it  from  a  resident,  whom  I 
can  rely  upon. 
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Flour  (superfine),  per  barrel 

of  196  lbs.  from     .     . 
Beefy  per  100  lbs.       .     . 
Pork  (prime),  per  100  lbs 
Salt,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs 
Potatoes,  per  bushel 
Turnips,  ditto  .... 
Wheat,  do.  of  60  lbs.  to  06 

lbs 

Indian  Com*  ditto,  shelled 
Oats,  ditto  ..... 

Rye,  ditto 

Barley  ditto     .... 
Turkeys,  of  from  12  lbs.  to 

20  lbs.  each  .... 

Fowls 

Live  Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  live 

weight 

Cows  (the  best)    .    .    . 
Yoke  of  Oxen,  ditto 

Sheep 

Hay,  per  ton,  delivered 
Straw,  fetch  it  and  have  it 
Manure,  ditto,  ditto. 
Coals,  per  bushel,  delivered 
Butter,  per  lb.  avoirdupois 
Cheese,  ditto,  ditto  .  .  . 
Loaf  Sugar  .  .  .  .  . 
Raw  ditto 


Doll*. 

5 
4 
4 
2 


3 
18 
50 

m 

9 


/ 

C«aU. 

•  to 

50  - 
26 

25  - 
20 

75 

33f- 
25  - 
50 
75 

37i- 
12i- 


50 


8 

121- 
12i- 
50 
31i 


DdU. 

5 


50& 


Oati 


75 
25 


31i 


50 
33} 


50 
181 


5 

25 
75 

10 


18i 
25  ' 
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Domestic  Raw  ditto      .     . 

Merino  Wool,  per  lb.  avoir- 
dupois, washed      .     .     . 

Three-quarter  Merino  ditto 

Common  Wool     .     .    •    . 

Bricks,  per  1000,  delivered 

Lime,  per  bushel,  ditto  .     . 

Sand,  in  abundance  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Glass  is  sold  in  boxes,  con- 
taining .100  square  feet; 
of  the  common  size  there 
are  180  panes  in  a  box, 
when  the  price  is  .  . 
The  price  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the 
panes. 

Oak  planks,  1  inch  thick, 
per  100  square  feet,  at 
the  saw-mill 

Poplar,  the  same,.;^ 

White  Lead,  per  100  lbs. 
delivered 

Red  ditto » 

Lithat^e 

Pig  Lead 

Swedish  Iron  (the  best,  in 
bars) 

Juniatta,  ditto,  ditto .    .    . 


DelU. 


6 


14 


1 


17 

17 

15 

9 

14 
14 


CeiU. 

181 


75 
50 

.  to 
181 


OolU. 


50 


50 
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Mr.  Dillon  s  ditto,  ditto     . 

Castings  at  Mr.  Dillon's 
Foundery,  per  ton      .     . 

Ditto,  for  machinery,  ditto, 
per  lb. 

Potash,  per  ton     .... 

Pearl  Ashes,  ditto     .     .     . 

Stone  masons  and  brick- 
layers, per  day,  and 
board  and  lodging     .     . 

Plasterers,  by  the  square 
yard,  they  finding  them- 
selves in  board  and  lodg- 
ing and  in  lime,  sand, 
laths  and  every  thing  they 
use 

Carpenters,  by  the  day,  who 
find  themselves  and  bring 
their  tools    .    •    .     •    • 

Blacksmiths,  by  the  month, 
and  found  in  board,  lodg- 
ing and  tools     .     .     .     . 

Millwrights,  per  day,  find- 
ing themselves  .... 
Tailors,  per  week,  finding 
themselves  and  working 
14  or  1 5  hours  a  day  .     . 

Shoemakers,  the  same. 

2o 


Dolls. 

12 


120 


180 
200 


1 


1 


30 


1 


Cents 

50 


DoHt. 


Cm*. 


8 


50 


161 


%5 


.  to 


50- 


40 


2 


.   I 
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Glacier's  charge  fcfr  putting 
in  each  pane  of  gisiss  8  in. 
by  10  in.  with  theif  ot¥n 
putty  and  laying  on  the 
first  coat  of  paint  .     .     . 

Labourers,  per  annum,  and 
found 

The  charge  of  carriage  for 
100  lbs.  weight  from  Bal- 
timore to  Zanesville  •    . 

Ditto  for  dittd  by  steam- 
boat from  New  Orleans  to 
Shippihgport,  and  thence 
by  boats,  to  Zanesville, 
iibont  .../... 

Peaches,  as  Ane  as  can 
grow,  per  bushel  .     .    . 


DoUt. 


CwtB  I  IMK  I  Cnti. 


100 


10 


6 


4  to 


-  Rl20 


50 


12i- 


25 


Apples  atid  Pears  proportionably  cheaper ;  some- 
times given  away,  in  the  country. 


951.  Prices  are  much  about  the  same  at 
Steubenville ;  if  any  difference,  rather  lower. 
If  bought  in  a  quantity,  some  of  the  arti- 
cles enumwated  might  be  had  a  good  deal 
lower.  Labour,  no  doubt,  if  a  job  of  some 
length  were  ofiered,  might  be  got  soinewhat 
cheaper,  here. 


4- 
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9i2.  July  26M.— Leave  Zanesville  for  Pitts- 
burgi  keeping  to  the  United  States  road ;  stop 
at  Cambridge,  26  miles.  During  the  firpt  eight 
miles  we  met  10  waggons,  loaded  with  emi- 
grants. 

963.Jul3f  26th. — Stop  at  Mr.  Broadshaw's,  a 
very  good  house  on  the  road,  25  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge. This  general  government  road  is  by 
DO  means  well  laid  out ;  it  goes  straight  over 
the  tops  of  the  numerous  little  hills,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  nearer  in  point  of  time,  if  not  in  dis- 
tance (though  I  think  it  would  that,  too),  if  a 
view  had  been  had  to  the  labour  of  travelling 
over  these  everlasting  unevennesses. 

964.  Vd^  27<A.— To  Wheeling  in  Virginia, 
31  miles.    They  h»ye  had  tremendous  rains  in 
these  parts,  we  hear  as  we  pass  along,  lately ; 
one  of  the  creeks  we  came  ovear  has  overflown 
80  as  to  carry  dowik  a  man's  house  with  him- 
self and  his  whole  family.    A  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, but,  certainly,  one  not  out  of  the  man's 
power  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  {  it  sur- 
prizes me  that  the  people  will  stick  up  their  ^ 
houses  so  near  the  water's  edge.   Cross  Wheel- 
ing Creek  ieveral  times  to-day;  it  is  a  rapid 
stream,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
turns  many  water-wheels.     See  much  good 
land,  and  some  pretty  good  fanning. 

2o2 
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955.  July  28f  A. — Went  with  a  Mr.  Graham, 
a  Quaker  of  this  place,  who  treated  us  in  the 
most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  to  see  the 
new  national  road  from  Washington  city  to  this 
town.     It  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  layer  of 
nicely  broken  stones,  or  stone,  rather,  laid  on 
with  great  exactness   both   as  to  depth  and 
vndth,  and  then  rolled  down  with  an  iron  roller, 
which  reduces  all  to  one  solid  mass.    This  is  a 
road  made  for  ever ;  not  like  the  flint  roads  b 
England,  rough,  nor  soft  or  dirty,  like  the  grar 
vel  roads;  but,   smooth  and  hard.    When  a 
road  is  made  in  America  it  is  toM  made.    An 
American  always  plots  against  labour,  and,  in 
this  instance,  he  takes  the  most  effectual  course 
to  circumvent  it.     Mr.  Graham  took  us  like- 
wise to  see  the  fine  coal  mines  near  this  place 
and  the  beds  of  limestone  and  freestone,  none 
of  which  I  had  time  to  examine  as  we  passed 
Wheeling  in  our  ark.    All  these  treasures  lie 
very  convenient  to  the  river.    The  coals  arc 
principally  in  one  long  ridge,  about  10  feet 
wide ;  much  the  same  as  they  are  at  Pittsburgh, 
in  point  of  quality  and  situation.     They  cost 
3  cents  per  bushel  to  be  got  out  fit>m  the  mine. 
This  price,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calcuiate,  enables 
the  American  collier  to  earn,  upon  an  average^ 
double  the  number  of  cents  for  the  same  labour 
that  the  collier  in  England  can  earn ;  so  that, 
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as  the  American  collier  can,  upon  an  average^ 
buy  his  flour  for  one  third  of  the  price  that  the 
£nglish  collier  pays  for  his  flour,  he  receives 
six  times  the  quantity  of  flour  for  the  same  lor 
hour.    Here  is  H  country  for  the  ingenious  pau- 
pers of  England  to  come  to !    They  find  food 
and  materials,  and  nothing  wanting  but  their 
mouths  and  hands  to  consume  and  work  them. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  old  toast  of  the  Bo<    . 
roughmongers  brought  out  again;  when  they 
were  in  the  height  of  their  impudence  their 
myrmidons  used  to  din  in  our  ears, ''  Old  Eng- 
^*  lafid  for  ever,  and  those  that  do  not  like  her 
*^  let  them  leave  her."     Let  them  renew  this 
swaggering  toast,  and  I  would  very  willingly 
for  my  part,  give  another  to  the  same  effect  for 
the  United  States  of  America.    But^  no,  no  I 
they  know  better  now.    They  know  that  they 
would  be  taken  at  their  word ;  and,  like  the 
tyrants  of  Egypt,  having  got  their  slaves  fast, , 
will  (if  they  can)  keep  them  so.     Let  them  be-  * 
ware,  lest  something  worse  than  the  Red  Sea 
overwhelm  them  I   Like  Pharaoh  and  his  Bo^ 
roughmongers  they  ^iH  not  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and,  surely,  something  like,  or 
worse  thiin,  their  fate  shall  befall  diem ! 

966.  They  are  building  a  steam-boat  at  Wheel- 
ing, which  is  to  go,  they  say,  1800  miles  up  the 
Missouri  river.    The  wheels  are  made  to  work 


in  the  stem  of  the  boat»  so  as  not  to  eome  in 
contact  with  the  floating  trees,  snaggs,  planters,* 
&c.,  obstructions  roost  likely  yery  numerotis  in 
that  rivw.  But,  the  placing  the  wheels  l>ehind 
only  saves  ihem;  it  is  no  protection  i^gainst  the 
bout^s  sinking  in  case  of  being  pierced  by  a 
planter  or  sawyerf  Observing  thi$,  I  wiU  sug- 
gest a  plan  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and 
which,  J  think,  would  provide  i^ainst  sinking, 
efiectually ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  one  whi<di  caa 
bie  tried  very  easily  and  vrith  ?ery  little  exp^c^^ 
«^I  would  make  a  partition  of  strong  plwki 
put  it  in  the  broadest  fore-part  of  the  boat,  xi^ 
across,  and  put  good  iron  bolts  uDder  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  through  these  pfaiiks,  and 
screw  f^iem  on  the  top  of  the  deck.  Tbeq  pyt 
bn  upr^ht  post  in  the  inside  of  the  boat  agai^uGit 
ike  middle  of  the  plank  partition,  and  put  a 
spur  to  the  upright  post.  The  partition  abould 
.be  water-tight.  I  would  then  load  tbe.A>r&> 
'  part  of  the  boat,  thus  partitioned  off,  y^tb  Itttn^ 
ber  6r  such  loading  as  is  lea^t  liable  to  injiury, 
and  best  calculated  to  stop  the  progrecls  of  a 
sawyer  after  it  has  gone  t}^rough  the  boat.«^By 
thus  appropriating  the  forefMut  of  the^biNrt  to 
the  reception  of  planters  and  sawy^lrK,  it  ap- 

*  Treea  (nmbltd  bead-long  and  fixed  in  the  rirer. 
t  The  aaoie  as  a  planter^  only  waviag  up  ninl  down. 
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pe^rs  to  me  that  the  other  part  would  be  se* 
cured  agWQ8t  all  iatrusion. 

957.  Jvljf  29M.— JProui  Wheeling,  through 
Charlston,  changing  sides  of  the  riyer  again  to 
St(si;benyille.  Mj^yes  were  delighted  at  Ch^ls- 
ton  to  see  the  smQke  of  the  coals  asceqdiog  frpm 
tb6  glass-worlpsi  jthey  hare  here.  This  i^mok^  it 
is  th;^t  must  enrich  Auierics^;  she  aiight  save 
almost  ^1  her  dpllars  if  she  would  but  bring 
her  invaluable  black  diamonds  into  service* 
Talk  of  ii^ependence^  indeed,  without  ^oats  to 
wear  or  l^pives  or  plates  to  eat  witjil 

95&  M  Steubenville,  bep^wie  acquaint^ 
with  JMe^s.  Will?!  Stos^,  and  company^  wbo 
have  an  .p;yxLellent  apd  well-conducted  woolly 
manufactory  he^e.  They  make  very  good 
cloths^  and  /at  reasonable  prices;  1  ym  sorry 
tb^y  do  not  retail  them  ^t  Philadelphia ;  It  for 
one»  should  be  customer  to  them  for  ?^\  that 
my  family  wanted  in  the  woollen-way.  Here  furet 
likewise  a  Cottou-miU»  a  Qrist-mill^  a  Paper- 
mill,  an  IroiL- fQcmdery  and  Tan -yards  aad 
Breweries.  Had  the  pleasure  to  sea  Mr.  Wil* 
son»  the  editor  of  the  SteubenviUe  jGraaette»  a 
very  public-i{>irited  man,  and,  I  believp»  very 
serviceable  to  this  part  of  the  country.  If  the 
policy  he  so  powtffuUy  ^vocates  were  adopted^ 
the  effects  wpiild  be  grand  for  America;  it 
wpuld  (mre  bw  dpUara  while  it  would  beilp  \a 
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draw  the  nails  of  the  vile  Borougbmongers. 
But,  he  has  to  labour  against  the  inveterate 
effects  of  the  thing  the  most  difficalt  of  all 
others  to  move — habit. 

959.  By  what  1  have  been  Uble  to  observe  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  those  who  expect  to 
find  what  is  generally  understood  by  society ^ 
pretty  much  the  same  that  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  it  on  the  Atlantic  side,  or  in  £ng- 
lanid,  Will  not  be  totally  disappointed.  It  is 
here  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  manners  and 
customs  as  in  the  oldest  settled  districts,  and  it 
there  differs  from  what  it  is  in  England,  and 
here  from  what  it  is  there,  only  according  to 
circumstances.  Few  of  the  Isocial  amusements 
that  are  practicable  at  present,  are  scarce; 
dancing,  the  most  riatidnal  for  evefy  reason,  is 
the  most  common;  and,  in  aA  assemblage  for 
this  purpose,  composed  of  tlie  farmers'  daugh- 
ters and  sons  from  20  miles  round,  an  Ei^lish- 
man  (particularly  if  a  youiig  one)  might  very 
well  think  his  travels  to  be  aH  a  dream,  and  that 
be  was  still  in  a  Boroughmbnger  country.  Al- 
most always  th^  same  tiines  iind  dances,  same 
manners,  same  dress.  Ah,  it  is  that  •  same 
dr^ss  which  fs  the  great  ei\\ !  It  may  be  a  very 
pretty  sigbt^  but,  to  see  the  dollars  thus  dancM 
out  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
roughmongers,  to  the  tune  of  national  airsj  is  a 
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thing  which,  if  it  do  not  warrant  ridicule,  will, 
if  America  do  not,  by  one  unanimous  voice, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 

960.  JtdySOth. — From  Steuben ville,  crossing 
the  Ohto  for  tbMast  time,  and  travelling  through 
a  slip  of  Vii*gtnia  and  a  handsome  part  of  Peim^ 
sy Ivania,  to'  PittsbuiTgh. 

9dl.  August  l.st.— Sold  my  horse  for  75 
dollars,  60  dollars  less  than  I  gave  for*  him^ 
A  horse  changes  masters  no.  where  so  often  as 
in  this  Western  country,  and  no  where  so  often 
rises  and  falls  in  value.  Met  a  Mr.  Gibbs,  a 
native  d^  Scotland,  and  an  old  neighbour  of 
mine,  having -superintended  some  oil  of  vitriol 
vrorks  near  to  my  bleach-works  on  Great  Lever, 
near  Boltbn,  in  Lancashire.  He  now  makes 
oil  of  vitriol,  aqualEbrtis,  salts,  soap,  &c.  at  this 
place,  and  is,  I  believe,  getting  rich.  Spent  a 
pleasant  evening  with  him. 

962.  August  2nd. — Spent  most  part  of  the 
day  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  diiied  with  him ;  as 
the  feast  was  his,  I  recommended  him  to  ob- 
serve ttie  latter  part  of  the  good  Quaker  Lady's 
sermon  whicb  we  heard  at  New  Albany. 

963.  August  Srd. — Leave  -Pittsburgh,  not 
without  some  r^retat  bidding  adieu  to  so  much 
activity  and  smoke,  for  I  expect  not  to  see  it 
elsewhere.  I  ttke  to  contemplate  the  operation 
by  whiclv  the  greatest  etkct  is  produced  in  a 
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country.    Take  the  same  route  and  the  same 
stage  as  on  setting  out  from  Philadelphia. 

964.  August  Ath,  5th,  and  6<A.— These  three 
days  traversing  the  romantic  All^any  Moun- 
tains ;  got  overturned  (a  cominqn  accident  here) 
amfy  once,  and  then  received  very  little  damage : 
myself  none,  some  of  my  fellow  trftvellers  a  few 
scratches.    We  scrambled  out^  apd,  witli  the 
help  of  some  waggoners,  set  the  vehicle  on  its 
wheels  again,    adjusted  our  *'  plunder''  (as 
0001^  of  the  Western  people  caU  it),  and  droye 
on  again  without  bang  detained  more  t^an  five 
minuteSt    The  fourth  night  slept  at  Chanabers- 
bitrgb,  the  beginning  of  a  fine  country* 
.  ti65»  August  1th. — Travell^  over  i)^^  Qne  V^ff^ 
•tone  valley  before  mentioned,  ^nd  },brough  a 
very  good  country  all  the  wuy,  by  IMH^  Yorjt  to 
LanciM^ter.    Here  ]  met  witb  a  person  firop) 
Philadelphia,  who  told  me  ^  ]ong  stpry  iibouta 
Mr.  Htdme,  an  Emglishmaq,  whp  ha^d  brought 
a  large  fiimily  and  comsid^n^le  property  U^ 
Amerioiu     His  property,  he  told  me,  the  said 
Mr^HuIme  had  got  from  th^  Epglish  Govern- 
ment, for  the  invention  of  some  m^cbine,  and 
that  now,  haviqg  got  riph  unfjer  their  patronage, 
be  was  going  about  ihm  coantry  doing  ^^  said 
Government  all  the  ipischief  he  could,  and  en- 
deayouriog  to  promote  th^  jpiiiteresta  of  thi» 
country.    After  letting  him  go  «a  tiil  I  wan 
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quite  satisfied  that  he  depends  mainly  for  bis 
bread  and  butter  upon  the  £nglish  TreasurjTi  I 
said,  "  Well,  do  you  know  this  Mr.  HulmeT 
No,  he  bad  only  he^rd  of  bim."  "  Then  I 
do,  and  I  kao,w  that  be  never  had  any  patent, 
nor  ever  asked  for  one^  from  the  £)nglish  go- 
vernment ;  all  he  has  got  he  has  gained  Vy 
his  own  industry  and  economy,  and,  so  far 
from  receiving  a  fortune  from  that  vile  go- 
vernment, he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  but 
^*  to  pay  and  obey,  without  being  allowed  to 
give  a  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parlifonfnt  or 
for  any  Governmeat  Oflicer.  He  is  now, 
'^  thank  God,  in  a  country  where  he  canQot  be 
taxed  but  by  his  own  consent,  and,  if  he 
should  succeed  in  contributing  in  any  d^ee 
'^  to  the  down&U  of  the  English  Gpyeniment, 
^'  and  to  the  improvement  of  this  country,  he 
*'  will  only  succeed  in  doing  his  duty/'  This 
man  could  be  no  other  than  a  dependent  of 
that  boroughmongering  system  which  has  its 
feelers  probing  every  qo^ter  and  corner  of  the 
earth* 

966.  August  8M.~Return  to  Philadelphia, 
aflter  a  journey  of  72  days.  My  expences  for 
this  journey,  including  every  thing,  not  exceptr 
ing  the  loss  sustained  by  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  my  horse,  amount  to  270  dollars  and  70 
cents. 


ti 
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967.  As  it  is  now  about  a  twelvemonth  since 
1  have  been  settled  in  Philadelphia,  or  set  fool 
in  it/  rather,  with  my  family,  I  will  take  a  look 
at  my  books,  and  add  to  this  Journal  what  have 
been  the  expences  of  my  family  for  this  one 
year,  from  the  time  of  laiiding  to  this  day,  in- 
clusive. l>oiu.      CtnU. 

House-rent tSOO      0 

Fuel 137      0 

Schot)ling  (at  day-schools) 
forinycWldrenviz.;for    j^. 
Thomas,  14  years  of  age     40 
Peter  and  John,  ages  of 
12  and  10,    .....     48 
Sarah,  6  years  of  age,     .     18 — 106      0 

Boarding  of  all  my  family  at  Mrs. 
Anthony's  Hotel  for  about  a 
week,  on  our  arrival     ...       80      0 

Expences  of  house-keeping  (my 
family  fourteen  in  nuniber,  in- 
cluding two    servants)'  witli 

•  every  other  out-going  not  enu- 
merated above,  travelling,  inci- 
dents, two  newspapers  a  day, 
&C.&C 2076    66 

:  Taxes,  not  a  cent.    .     .     .\ .     .        0      0 

Priest,  not  a  cent. 0      0 


Total  2999    66 
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968.  "  What!  nothiug  to  the  Parson P  some 
of  my  old  neighbours  will  exclaim.     No :  not  a 
single  stiver.    The  Quakers  manage  their  affairs 
without  Parsons,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  good 
and  as  happy  a  people  as  any  religious  denomi- 
nation who  are  aided  and  assisted  by  a  Priest.   I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  Quakers  will  admit  m% 
into  their  Society ;  but,  in  this  free  country  I  can 
form  a  new  society,  if  I  choose,  and,  if  1  do,  it 
certainly  shall  be  a  Society  having  a  Chairman 
in  place  of  a  Parson,  and  the  assemblage  shall 
discuss  the  subject  of  their  meeting  themselves. 
Why  should  there  not  be  as  much  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  common  sense,  in  the  heads  of 
a  whole  congregation,  as  in  the  head  of  a  Par- 
son ?   Ah,  but  then  there  are  the  profits  arising 
from  the  trade!     Some  of  thiu  holy  Order  in 
£ngland  receive  upwards  of  40,000  dollars  per 
annum  for  preaching  probably  not  more  than  five 
or  six  sermons  during  the  whole  year.     Well 
may  the  Cossack  Priests  represent  Old  England 
as  the  bulwark  of  religion !   This  is  the  sort  of 
religion  they  so   much   dreaded   the   loss  of 
during  the  French  Revolution ;  and  this  is  the 
sort  of  religion  they  so  zealously  expected  to 
establish  in  America,  when  they  received  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Pope. 

END  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 
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TO 

MORRIS  BIRKBECK,  Esq. 

OF 

ENGLISH  PRAIRIE,  ILLINOIS  TERRITORY. 


North  HempUead,  Lcmg  l$Umd, 
10  Dec.  1818. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

869.  I  HAVE  read  your  two  littie  books, 
namely,  the  '*  Nates  am  a  Jammey  in  America^'' 
'^  and  the  Letters  fram  the  IlUnois''  I  opened 
the  hooks,  and  I  proceeded  in  the  perusal,  with 
fear  and  trembUng;  not  because  I  supposed 
it  possible  for  you  to  put'  forth  an  intend^  im- 
position on  the  world ;  but,  because  I  had  a 
sincere  respect  for  the  character  and  talents  of 
the  writer;  and  because  1  knew  how  enchanting 
and  delusive  are  the  prospects  of  enthusiastic 
minds,  w^hen  bent  on  grand  territorial  acqnisi- 
tions. 

970.  My  apprehensions  were,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  it  to  say,  but  too  well  founded.  Your 
books,  written,  I  am  sure,  without  any  intention 
to  deceive  and  decoy,  and  without  any  even  the 
smallest  tincture  of  base  self-interest,  are,  in 
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ID  J  bpinioti,  calculated  to  produce  great  disap- 
pointmenty  not  to  say  misery  and  ruin,  amongst 
our  own  country  people  (for  I  will,  in  spite  of 
your  disavowal,  still  claim  the  honour  of  having 
you  for  a  countryman),  and  great  injury  to 
America  by  sending  back  to  Europe  accounts 
of  that  disappointment,  misery,  and  ruin. 

971.  It  is  very  true,  that  yoU^ecline  advising 
any  one  to  go  to  the  IllinoIH  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  your  description  of  the  hardships  you 
encountered  is  very  candid;  but  still,  ther6 
runs  throughout  the  whole  of  your  Notes  such 
an  account  as  to  the  prospect^  that  is  to  say,  the 
vitimate  effect^  that  the  book  is,  without  your 
either  wishing  or  perceiving  it,  calculated  to 
deceive  and  decoy.  You  do  indeed  describe 
difficulties  and  hardships :  but,  then,  you  over^ 
tame  thetn  all  with  so  much  ease  and  gaiety, 
that  you  make  them  disr^arded  by  your  Eng- 
lish readers,  who,  sitting  by  their  fire-sides,  and 
feding  nothing  but  the  gripe  of  the  Borough- 
mongers  and  the  tax-gatherer,  merely  cast  a 
glance  at  your  hardships  and  fully  participate 
in  all  your  enthusiasm.  You  do  indeed  fairly 
describe  the  rugged  roads,  the  dirty  hovels,  the 
fire  in  the  woods  to  sleep  by,  the  pathless  ways 
through  the  wildernesses,  the  dangerous  cross- 
ings of  the  rivers;  but,  there  are  the  beautiful 
meadovrs  and  rich  lands  at  last;  there  is  the 
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fine  freehold  domain  at  the  end  !  There  are  the 
giants  and  the  enchanters  to  encounter;  the 
slashings  and  the  rib-roastings  to  undergo ;  but 
then,  there  is,  at  last^  the  lovely  languishing 
damsel  to  repay  the  adventurer. 

972.  The  whole  of  your  writings  relative  to 
your  undertaking,  address  themselves  directly 
to  English  Farmers^  who  have  property  to  the 
amount  of  twoig^  three  thousand  pounds,  or 
upwards.  Persons  of  this  description  are,  not 
by  your  express  words,  but  by  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  your  writings,  invited^  nay,  strongly 
invited,  to  emigrate  with  their  property  to  the 
Illinois  Territory.  Many  have  already  acted 
upon  the  invitation.  Many  others  are  about  to 
follow  them.  I  am  convinced,  that  their  doing 
this  is  unwise,  and  greatly  injurious,  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  the  character  of  America  as  a 
country  to  emigrate  to,  and,  as  1  have,  in  the 
first  Part  of  this  work,  promised  to  give,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  a  true  account  of  America,  it  is 
my  duty  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  this  con- 
viction is  founded ;  and,  I  address  the  statement 
to  you,  in  order,  that,  if  you  find  it  erroneous, 
you  may,  in  the  like  public  manner,  show 
wherein  I  have  committed  error. 

973.  We  are  speaking,  my  dear  Sir,  of  £ng- 
lish  Farmers  possessing  each  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling.     And,   before  we 
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proceed  to  inquire,  whether  such  persons  ought 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  or  to  the  JEasty  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  a  little,  whether  they 
ought  to  emigrate  at  all!  Do  not  start,  now! 
For,  while  I  am  very  certain  that  the  emigration 
of  sitch  persons  is  not,  in  the  end,  calculated  to 
produce  benefit  to  America,  as  a  nation,  1 
greatly  doubt  of  its  being,  generally  speakingy 
of  any  benefit  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  if  we 
take  into  view  the  chaaces  of  their  speedy  relief 
at  home.  ^ 

974.  Persons  of  advanced  age,  of  settled 
habits,  of  deep  rooted  prejudices,  of  settled  ac- 
quaintances, of  contracted  sphere  of  movement, 
do  not,  to  use  Mr.  George  Flower's  expres- 
sion, ^'  transplant  welV^  Of  all  such  persons, 
Farmers  transplant  worst ;  and,  (^  all  Farmers, 
English  Farmers  are  the  worst  to  transplant. 
Of  some  of  the  tearSy  shed  in  the  Illinois,  an 
account  reached  me  several  months  ago,  through 
an  eye-witness  of  perfect  veracity,  and  a  very 
sincere  firiend  of  fireedom,  and  of  you,  and 
whose  information  was  given  iqe,  unasked  for, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  Englishmen, 
(every  one  of  whom,  as  well  as  myself,  most  ar- 
dently wished  you  success. 

975.  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  say,  as  you 
do,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Letters  from  the  Uli- 
nois,  ^  that,   ''  as  little  would  I  encourage  th» 
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<^  emigration  of  the  tribe  of  grunMers^  people 
who  are  petulant  and  discontented  under  the 
every-day  evils  of  life.  Life  has  its  petty 
^*  miseries  in  all  sittuitians  and  climates,  to  be 
**  mitigated  or  cured  by  the  continual  efforts  of 
**  an  elastic  spirit,  or  to  be  borne,  if  incurable, 
**  with  cheerfiil  patience.  But  the  peevish  emi- 
*^  grant  is  perpetually  comparing  the  caniforU 
he  has  quitted,  but  never  could  enjoy,  with 
the  privations  of  his  new  allotment.  He  over- 
looks the  present  good^  and  broods  over  the 
evil  with  habitual  perverseness ;  whilst  in  the 
recollection  of  the  past,  be  dwells  on  the 
good  only.  Such  people  are  always  bad  as- 
sociateSf  but  they  are  an  especial  nmsatu^  in 
"  an  infimt  colony/* 

976.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  my  dear  Sir,  tits^t 
there  is  too  much  a^erity  in  this  langiiage,  con- 
sidering who  were  the  objects  of  the  censura 
Nor  do  you  appear  to  me  to  afford,  in  this  in* 
stance,  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  absence 
of  that  peevishness^  which  you  percerre  m 
others,  and  for  the  yielding  to  irluch  yon  call 
them  a  nuisance;  an  appellation  tnjuch  too  harsh 
for  the  object  and  for  the  occasion.  If  you, 
vvith  all  your  elasticity  of  spirit,  all  your  ardour 
of  pursuit,  all  your  compensations  of  fortune  in 
prospect,  and  all  your  gratifications  of  feme  in 
possession,  cannot  with  patience  hear  the  wai)< 
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logs  of  some  of  your  neighbours,  into  what 
source  are  they  to  dip  for  the  waters  of  content 
and  good-humour? 

977.  It  is  no  **  every-daif  evil''  that  they  have 
to  bear.  For  an  English  Farmer,  and,  more 
especially,  an  English  Farmer's  wife,  after 
crossing  the  sea  and  travelling  to  the  Illinois^ 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  expended  a 
third  of  their  substance,  to  purchase,  as  yet, 
nothing  but  sufferings ;  for  such  persons  to  boil 
their  pot  in  the  gipsy-fashion,  to  have  a  mare 
board  to  eat  on,  to  drink  whisky  or  pure  water, 
to  sit  and  sleep  under  a  shed  fsLT  inferior  to  their 
EngKsh  cow-pens,  to  have  a  mill  at  twenty 
miles  distance,  an  apothecary's  shop  at  a  hun- 
dred, and  a  doctor  no  where :  these,  my  dear 
Sir,  are  not,  to  such  people^  "  every^day  evils  of 
"  life.*"  You,  though  in  your  little  "  cabin," 
have  your  hooks,  you  have  your  name  circulat- 
ing in  the  world,  you  have  it  to  be  given,  by  and 
hye,  to  a  city  or  a  county ;  and,  if  you  fail  of 
brilliant  success,  you  have  still  a  sufficiency  of 
fortune  to  secure  you  a  safe  retreat.  Almost 
the  whole  of  yfmr  neighbours  must  be  destitute 
of  all  these  semrces  of  comfort,  hope,  and  con- 
solation. As  ^hey  now  ere,  their  change  is,  and 
must  be,  for  the  worse ;  and,  as  to  the  future^ 
besides  the  uncartainty  attendant,  every  wb^e, 
on  that  which  is  to  eeme,  they  ought  to  be  ^x^ 
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cused,  if  they,  at  their  age,  despair  of  seeiug 
days  as  happy  as  those  that  they  have  seen. 

978.  It  were  much  better  for  such  people  not 
to  emigrate  at  all;  for  while  they  are  sure  to 
come  into  a  state  of  some  d^ree  of  suffering, 
they  leave  behind  them  the  chance  of  happy 
days ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  certainty  of  such 
days.  I  think  it  next  to  impossible  for  any  man 
of  tolerable  information  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
sent tyranny  of  the  seatK)v«rners  can  last  another 
two  years.  As  to  what  change  will  take  place, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  say:  but,  that 
some  great  change  will  come  is  certain ;  and,  it 
is  also  certain,  that  the  change  must  he  far  the 
better.  Indeed,  one  of  the  motives  for  the  emi- 
gration of  many  is  said  to  be,  that  they  think  a 
convulsion  inevitable.  Why  should  such  per- 
sons as  I  am  speaking  of  fear  a  convulsion? 
Why  should  they  suppose,  that  they  will  suffer 
by  a  convulsion  ?  What  have  they  done  to  pro- 
voke the  rage  of  the  blanketteers  ?  Do  they 
think  that  their  countrymen,  all  but  themselves, 
will  be  transformed  into  prowling  wolves  ?  This 
is  precisely  what  the  Boroughmongers  vnsh 
them  to  believe;  and,  believing  it,  they Jlee  in- 
stead of  remaining  to  assist  to  keep  the  people 
down,  as  the  Boroughmongers  wish  them  to  do. 

979.  Being  here,  however,  they,  as  you  say, 
think  only  of  the  good  they  have  left  behind 
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them,  and  of  the  had  they  find  here.  This  is  no 
fault  of  theirs :  it  is  the  natural  course  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  this  you  ought  to  have 
known.  You  yourself  acknowledge,  that  Eng- 
land *'  was  never  so  dear  to  you  as  it  is  how  in 
**  recollection:  being  no  longer  under  its  base 
"  oligarchy,  I  can  think  of  my  native  country 
and  her  noble  institutions^  apart  from  her  poli- 
tics.'' I  may  ask  you,  by  the  way,  what  noble 
institutiofis  she  has,  which  ace  not  of  a  political 
nature  ?  Say  the  oppressions  of  her  tyrants^  say 
that  you  can  think  of  her  and  love  her  renown 
and  her  famous  political  institutions,  apart  from 
those  oppressions,  and  then  1  go  with  you  with 
all  my  heart;  but,  so  thinking,  and  so  feeling, 
I  cannot  say  with  you,  in  your  Motes,  that 
England  is  to  me  "  matter  of  history^''  nor  with 
you,  in  your  Letters  from  the  Illinois, 
that  "  where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country.'' 

980.  But,  leaving  this  matter,  for  the  present, 
if  English  Farmers  must  emigrate,  why  should 
they  encounter ti»w6C^5*ary  difficulties?  Coming 
from  a  country  like  a  garden,  why  should  they 
not  stop  in  another  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  they  have  lived  in  before?  Why  should 
they,  at  an  expence  amounting  to  a  large  part  of 
what  they  possess,  prowl  two  thousand  miles 
at  the  hazard  of  their  limbs  and  lives,  take  wo- 
men and  children  through  scenes  of  hardship 
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and  distress  not  easily  described^  and  that  too, 
to  live  like  gipsies  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
for,  at  least,  a  year  or  two,  and,  as  I  think  1 
shall  show,  without  the  smallest  chance  of  their 
Jifudly  doing  so  well  as  they  may  do  in  these 
Atlantic  States?  Why  should  an  English  Farmer 
and  his  family,  who  have  always  been  jogging 
about  a  snug  home-stead,  eating  regular  meals, 
and  slewing  in  warm  rooms,  push  back  to  the 
Illinois,  and  encounter  those  hardships,  which 
require  all  the  habitual  disr^ard  of  comfort  of 
an  American  back- woods-man  to  overcome? 
Why  should  they  do  this  ?  The  undertaking  is 
hardly  reconcileable  to  i*eason  in  an  Atlantic 
American  Farmer  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons, 
all  brought  up  to  use  the  axe,  the  saw,  the 
chisel  and  die  hammer  from  their  infancy,  and 
every  one  of  whom  is  ploughman,  carpenter, 
wheelwright  and  butcher,  and  can  work  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  sle^,  if  need  be,  upon 
the  bare  boards.  What,  then,  must  it  be  in  an 
English  Farmer  and  his  family  of  helpless  mor- 
tals? Helpless,  I  mean,  in  this  scene  of  such 
novelty  and  such  difficulty  ?  And  what  is  \m 
wife  to  do ;  she  who  has  been  torn  from  ail  her 
relations  and  neighbours,  and  from  every  thii^ 
that  she  liked  in  the  world,  and  who,  perhs^M, 
has  never,  in  all  her  life  before,  been  ten  milts 
from  the  cradle  in  which  she  was  nursod  ?  •  An 
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American  farmer  mends  hid  plough,  his  wag- 
gon, his  tackle  of  all  sorts,  his  household  goods^ 
his  shoes ;  and,  if  need  be,  he  makes  them  all. 
Can  our  people  do  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it? 
Can  they  live  without  bread  for  months  ?  Can 
they  live  without  beer?  Can  they  be  otherwise 
than  miserable,  cut  off»  as  they  must  be,  from  all 
intercourse  with,  and  hope  of  hearing  of,  their  re- 
lations and  friends?  The  truth  is,  that  this  is 
not  tranjq>lantingi  it  is  tearing  up  and  JUnging 
away. 

981,  Society/  What  society  can  these  people 
have  ?  Tis  true  they  have  nobody  to  envy,  for 
nobody  can  have  any  thing  to  enjoy.  But  there 
may  be,  and  there  must  be,  mutual  complain- 
ings and  upbraidings ;  and  every  uuhappiness  will 
be  traced  directly  to  him  who  has  been,  however 
unintentionally,  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  per- 
son's removal.  The  very  foundation  of  your 
plan  necessarily  contained  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent and  ill-will.  A  colony  all  from  the  same 
country  was  the  very  worst  project  that  could 
have  been  fallen  upon.  You  took  upon  your- 
self the  charge  of  Moses  without  being  invested 
with  any  part  of  his  authority;  and  absolute  as 
this  was,  he  found  the  charge  so  heavy,  that  he 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  share  it  with  him,  or  to 
relieve  him  from  it  altogether.  Soon  after  you 
went  out,  an  Unitarian  Priest,  upon  my  asking 
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what  you  were  going  to  do  in  that  wild  coun- 
try, said,  you  were  going  to  form  a  community, 
who  would  be  "  content  to  worship  one  GodJ* 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  I,  "  for  he  will  have  plagues 
^^  enough  without  adding  a  priest  to  the  num- 
"  ber."  But,  perhaps,  I  was  wrong:  for  Aaron 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  leader  of  the  Is- 
raelites. 

982.  As  if  the  inevitable  eflfects  of  disappoint- 
ment and  hardship  were  not  sufficient,  you 
had,  too,  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the  leaders. 
This  is  sure  to  produce  feuds  and  bitterness  in 
the  long  run.  Partnership-sovereignties  have 
furnished  the  world  with  numerous  instances 
of  poisonings  and  banishments  and  rottiugs  in 
prison.  It  is  as  much  as  merchants,  who  post 
their  books  every  Sunday,  can  do  to  get  along 
without  quarrelling.  Of  man  and  wife,  though 
they  are  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of  bone,  the 
harmony  is  not  always  quite  perfect,  except  in 
France,  where  the  husband  is  the  servant,  and 
in  Germany  and  Prussia,  where  the  wife  is  the 
slave.  But,  as  for  a  partnership  sovereignty 
without  disagreement,  there  is  but  one  single  in- 
stance upon  record ;  that,  I  mean,  was  of  the  two 
kings  of  Brentford^  whose  cordiality  was,  yon 
know,  so  perfect,  that  they  both  smelt  to  the 
same  nos^ay.  This  is,  my  dear  Sir,  no  ban- 
tering.    I  am  quite  serious,     it  is  impossible 
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that  separations  should  not  take  plaee,  and 
equally  impossible  that  the  neighbourhood 
should  not  be  miserable.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  settle  in  America.  The  way  is,  to  go  and 
sit  yourself  dovm  amongst  the  natives.  They 
are  already  settled.  They  can  lend  you  what 
you  want  to  borrow,  and  happy  they  are  al- 
ways to  do  it.  And,  which  is  the  great  thing 
of  all  great  things,  you  have  their  women  for 
your  women  to  commune  with  ! 

983.  Rapp,  indeed,  has  done  great  things; 
but  Rapp  has  the  authority  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Aaron  united  in  his  own  person.  Besides^ 
Rapp's  community  observe  in  reality  that  celi- 
bacy, which  Monks  and  Nuns  pretend  to, 
though  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  oath,  mind,, 
that  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  Convent  are  ever 
played  in  the  tabernacles  of  Harmxmy.  At  any 
rate,  Rapp  secures  the  effects  of  celibacy ;  first, 
an  absence  of  the  expence  attending  the  breed* 
ing  and  rearing  of  children,  and,  second,  unre« 
mitted  labour  of  woman  as  well  as  man.  But, 
where,  in  all  the  world  is  the  match  of  this  ta 
be  found?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for  a 
Society  composed  of  persons  willing  and  able 
to  forego  the  gratification  of  the  most  powerful 
propensity  of  nature,  fqr  the  sake  of  getting^ 
money  together?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for 
aband  of  men  and  women  who  love  money 
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better  than  their  own  bodies?  Better  than 
their  souls  we  find  people  enough  to  love  mo- 
ney ;  but,  who  ever  before  heard  of  a  set  that 
prrferred  the  love  of  money  to  that  of  their 
bodies  ?  Who,  before,  ever  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  a  stop  to  tlie  procreation  of  children, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  expence  of  bearing 
and  breeding  them  ?  This  Society,  which  is  a 
perfect  prodigy  and  monster,  ought  to  have  the 
image  of  MAMMON  in  their  place  of  worship; 
for  that  is  the  object  of  their  devqtion,  apd  not 
the  God  of  nature*  Yet  the  persoas  belonging 
to  this  unnatural  association  are  your  nearest 
neighbours.  The  masculine  things  h^e,  called 
women,  who  have  imposed  barrenness  on  them- 
selves, out  of  a  pure  love  of  gain,  are  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  the  affectionate,  tender-hearted 
wives  and  mothers  and  daughters,  who  are  to 
inhabit  your  colony,  and  who  are,  iet  us  thank 
God,  the  very  reverse  of  the  petticoated  G^- 
mans  of  Harmony. 

884.  In  such  a  situation,  with  so  tn&uy  cir- 
cumstances to  annoy,  what  happinesis  can  an 
English  /amily  enjoy  in  that  country,  so  &r 
distant  from  all  that  resembles  what  they  have 
left  behind  them?  ''  The  iair  Exicbantress, 
**  Liberty f''  of  whom  you  speak  with  iiot  too 
much  rapture,  they  woMld  have  iipund  in  apy 
of  these  States^  and,  in  a  garb,  too,  by  which 
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they  would  have  recognised  her.    Where  they 
now  are,  they  are  free  indeed ;  but  their  free- 
dom  is  that  of  the  ^ild  animals  ii^  your  woods* 
It  is  not  /ireedomy  it  is  no  government*    The 
Gipsies,  in  England,  are  Jree ;  and  any  one^ 
who  has  a  mind  to  live  in  a  cave,  or  cabin,  in 
some  hidden  recess  of  our  Hampshire  forests^ 
may  be  free  too.    The  English  farmer,  in  the 
Illinois,  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Boroughmongers ;  and  so  is  the  man  that  is  in 
the  grave.    When  it  was  first  proposed,  in  the 
English  Ministry,  to  drop  quietly  the  title  of 
King  of  France  in  the  enumeration  of  our 
king's  titles,  and,  when  it  was  stated  to  be  aa 
expedient  likely  to  tend  to  a  peace,  Mr.  Winz>* 
HAM,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
said  :  ^'  As  this  is  a  measure  of  safety^  and  as, 
'*  doubtless,  we  shall  hear  of  others  of  the  same 
^'  cast,  what  think  you  of  going  under  ground 
"  at  once  r    It  was  a  remark  enough  to  cut  the 
livejr  out  of  the  hearers ;  but  Pitt  and  his  asso^ 
eiates  had  no  livers.    I  do  not  believe,  that  any 
twelve  Journeymen,  or  Labourers,  in  England 
would  have  voted  for  the  adoption  of  this  mean 
and  despicable  measure. 

985.  If,  indeed,  the  Illinois  were  the  onbf 
f4ace  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Borough-grai^ ; 
and,  if  men  are  resolved  to  get  out  of  that 
reach;  then,  I  should  say.  Go  to  die  Illinois^ 
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by  all  means.  But,  as  there  is  a  country,  £^ 
settled  country,  a  free  country,  full  of  kind 
neighbours,  full  of  all  that  is  good,  and  when 
this  country  is  to  be  travef^sed  in  order  to  gei 
at  the  acknowledged  hardships  of  the.  Illinois, 
how  can  a  sane  mind  lead  an  English  Fanner 
into  the  expedition? 

986.  It  is  the  enchanting  damsel  that  makes 
the  knight  encounter  the  hair-breadth  scapes, 
the  sleeping  on  the  ground,  the  cooking  with 
cross-sticks  to  hang  the  pot  on.  It  is  the 
Prairie^  that  pretty  French  word,  which  means 
green  grass  bespangled  with  daisies  and  cow- 
slips !  Oh,  God !  What  delusion !  And  that  a 
man  of  sense;  a  man  of  superior  understanding 
aiid  talent ;  a  man  of  honesty,  honour,  humar 
pity,  and  lofty  sentiment,  should  be  the  cause 
of  this  delusion;  I,  my  dear  Sir,  have  seen 
Prairies  many  years  ago,  in  America,  as  fine 
as  yours,  as  fertile  as  yours,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive. I  saw  those  Prairies  settled  on  by 
American  Loyalists,  who  were  carried,  with 
all  their  goods  and  tools  to  the  spot,  and  who 
lyere  furnished  with  four  years'  provisions,  all 
at  the  expence  of  England;  who  had  the 
lands  given  them;  tools  given  t/iem;  and 
who  were  thus  seated  down  on  the  borders  of 
ereeksy  which  gave  them  easy  communication 
with  the  inhabited  plains  near  the  sea.    The 
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settlers  that  I  particularly  knew  were  Connec- 
ticut  men.     Men  with  families  of  sons.     Men 
able  to  do  as  much  in  a  day  at  the  works  neces- 
sary in  their  situation  as  so  many  Englishmeii 
would  be  able  to  do  in  a  week.     They  began 
with  a  shed;  then  rose  to  a  log-house;  and  next 
to  ^frame-house ;  all  of  their  own  building.     I 
have  seen  them  manure  their  land  with  Salmon 
caught  in  their  creeks,  and  with  pigeons  caught 
on  the  land  itself.     It  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore you  will  see  such  beautiful  Cornrfields  as 
I  saw  there.     Yet  nothing  but  the  danger  and 
disgrace  which  attended  their  return  to  Con- 
necticut prevented  their  returning^  though  there 
they  must  have  begun  the  world  anew.     I  saw 
them  in  their  log-huts,  and  saw  them  in  their 
frame-houses.    They   had   overcome  all  their 
difiBculties  as  settlers ;  they  were  under  a  go« 
vemment  which  required  neither  tax  nor  service 
from  them ;  they  were  as  happy  as  people  could 
be  as. to  ease  and  plenty ;  but,  still,  they  sighed 
for   Connecticut;    and   especially  the  won^en^ 
young  as  well  as  old,  though  we,  gay  fellows 
with  worsted  or  silver  lace  upon  our  bright  red 
coats,  did  our  best  to  make  them  happy  by 
telling  them  entertaining   stories    about    Old 
England,  while  we  drank  their  coffee  and  grog 
by  gallons,  and  eat  their  fowls,  pigs  and  sau- 
8age3  and  sweet-meats,  by  wheel-barrow  loads ; 
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for,  though  we  were  by  do  means  sAy,  their 
hospitality  far  exceeded  our  appetites.     I  am 
an  old  hand  at  the  work  of  settling  in  wilds. 
I  have,  more  than  once  or  twice,  had  to  b^in 
my  nest  and  go  in,   like  a  bird,  making  it 
habitable  by  degrees;  and,   if  I,  or,  if  such 
people  as  my  old  friends  above-iH^iitioned,  with 
er^y  thing  found  for  them  and  brought  to  the 
spot,  had  difficulties  to  undergo,  and  sighed 
/or  home  even   after  all  the   d^culties  were 
e¥w,  what  must  be  the  lot  of  an  English  Far- 
mer's  family  in  the  lUinois? 
•   987.  All  this  I  told  you,   my  dear  sir,  in 
London  just  before  your  departure.     I  b^^ed 
of  you  and  Mr.  Richard  Flower  both,  not  to 
tbink  of  the  Wildernesses.    I  begged  of  you  to 
go  to  within  a  day's  ride  of  some  of  these  grait 
cities,  where  your  amjde  capital  and  yoar  great 
skill  could  not  fiiil  to  place  you  upon  a  footii^, 
at  least,  with  the  richest  amongst  the  most 
happy  and  enlightened  Yeomanry  in  the  world; 
where  yon  would  find  every  one  to  ]N*aise  Ae 
improvements  you  would  tntrodoce,  and  no- 
body to  envy  you  any  tbii^  timt  you  mdght 
acquire.    Where  you  would  find   society  as 
^ood,  in  all  respects,  as  that  whicii  you  had 
kft  behind  you.    Where  you  would  find  ue^b^ 
htmrs  ready  prepared  for  you  far  more  generous 
and  lK>qiitahle  tiian  those  in  England  con  be, 


tt 
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loaded  and  pressed  down  as  they  are  by  the 
inexorable  hand  of  the  Borough-villains.  I 
offered  you  a  letter  (which,  I  believe,  I  sent 
you),  to  my  friends  the  PauLs.  "  But,"  said  I, 
•*  you  want  no  letter.  Go  into  Philadelphia, 
"  or  Bucks,  or  Chester,  or  Montgomery  Coun- 
"  ty ;  tell  any  of  the  Quakers,  or  any  bodjr 
'*  else,  that  you  are  an  English  Farmer,  come 
<^  to  settle  amopgst  them ;  and,  I'll  engage  that 
'^  you  will  instantly  have  friends  and  neigh- 
bours as  good  and  as  cordial  as  those  that 
you  leave  in  England." 

988.  At  this  very  moment,  if  this  plan  had 
been  pursued,  you  would  have  had  a  beautiful 
farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  Fine 
stock  upon  it  feeding  on  Swedish  Tumipt. 
A  house  overflowing  with  abundance;  comfort, 
ease,  and,  if  you  chose,  elegance,  would  have 
been  your  inmates ;  libraries f  public  and  private 
within  your  reach ;  and  a  communication  with 
England  n^uch  more  quick  and  r^ular  than 
that  which  you  now  have  even  with  Pittsburgh. 

989.  You  say,  that  ^*  Phitadetphians  kntpw 
*'  nothing  of  the  Western  Countries.''  Suflfer 
ine,  then,  to  say,  that  you  know  nothing  of 
the  Atlantic  States^  which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
apology  ibr  your  saying,  that  the  Americans 
have  no  mutton  Jit  to  eaty  and  regard  it  ofUy  at 
a  thing  Jit  for  dogs.    In  this  island  everjf  fiumer 
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bas  sheep.  I  kill  fcUter  lamb  than  1  ever  saw 
in  England,  and  the  fattest  mutton  I  ever  saw, 
was'^in  company  with  Mr.  Hariine,  in  Philadel- 
phia market  last  winter.  At  Brighton,  near 
Boston,  they  produced,  at  a  cattle  shew  this 
£bl11,  an  ox  oi  two-thousand  seven-hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  sheep  much  finer,  than  you  and 
I  saw  at.  the  Smithfield  Show  in  1814.  Mr. 
Judge  Lawrence  of  this  county,  has  kept,  for 
seven  years,  an  average  of  Jive  hundred  Merinos 
on  his  farm  of  09f^  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  besides 
raising  twenty  acres  of  Corn  and  his  usual 
pretty  large  proportion  of  grain!  Can  your 
Western  Farmers  beat  that?  Yes,  in  extent, 
as  the  surface  of  five  dollars  beats  that  of  a 
guinea. 

990.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence'& 
farm,  close  by  the  side  of  a  bay  that  gives  him 
two  hours  of  water  carriage  to  New- York ;  a 
farm  with  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  real  prairie; 
a  gentleman's  house  and  garden ;  bams,  sheds, 
cider-house,  stables,  coach-house,  com-cribSi 
and  orchards  that  may  produce  from  four  to 
eight  thousand  bushels  of  apples  and  pears :  I 
suppose,  that  this  farm  is  worth  three  hundred 
dollars  an  acre:  that  is,  forty-five  thousand 
dollars;  or  about,  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds. 

991.  Now,  thra,  let  us  take  a  look  at  your 
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estiinkte  of  the  expeiices  of  sitting  down  in  the 
prairies*    .    .    . 

■   ^ 

f  Ccfpyfrom  tfiy  Memorandfum  Book. 

992.  E^imate  ;of  money  required  for  the  coxxii 
fortable  establishipent  of  myf^jmUy,  on.  Bolting 

'  House,  now  English,  prairie ;  on  viriiich  the  first 
instalment  is. paid.  About  720  acres  of  wooc^ 
land,,  aud  720.priairie^— the  latter  to^be  chiefly 

C:  graS8,:-7      ...  .,  .     -      DoHart\ 

Second,  iastsjment,  August,  18:1 9»  720 
Third  ditto  .....    August,  ia2!Q,  720  • 

Fourth,  ditto    .    .    August,  1821,  720  \^ 

V  .  :.  z — ^   2,180 

D^elliog-houQe  and  ttppurtenauces  ..    .   4,500' 
Other  buildings .    .    ,    ,.  .     ...;..     .1,500 
4680  rods  of  fencing,  viz.  3400  on  the 
(  jttrairie,  and   1280  round   the  wood- 

Sundry  wells,  200  doUarft; :  gates,  100   ..    :  '\ 
dollarii;  cabins,  200 .dollars  .  ;.     .:  .       5D0 
100  head  of  eattle,  900  dollars ;  20  sows, 

&c.  100  dollars;  sheep,  1000  dollars  .    2,000 
Pfdii^ij,  tWfKggons;  &c.  and  sundry  tools  / 
r  andim[ileihents  «     .     .     .   ,..;.'  .^.270* 
Housekeeping  imtil  the  land  supplies      . 

-     -  ■  ^ 

I   , ,  .    .: .    ,\\.  v  ,,  Caitied  over  :.  : .    '.  U^ioo: 
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Brought  over     .     •    .     •  13,100 
Shepherd  one  year's  wages,  herdsmen 

one  year,  and  sundry  other  labourers  1,000 
One  cabinet-maker,   one  wheel-wright, 

one  year,  making  furniture  and'imple- 

ments,  300  dollars  each 000 

Sundry  articles  of  furniture,  ironmon* 

/   gery,  pottery,  glass,  &c 500 

Sundries,  fruit  trees,  &c 100 

First  instalment  already  paid  ....  730 

Five  horses  on  band,  worth      .     .     .     .  300 
Expence  of  freight  and  carriage*  of  linen, 

bedding,  books,  clothing,  &c   .     .     .  1,000 

Value  of  articles  brought  from'  £nglaii4  4,500 

Voyage  and  journey  «#«..«  ^  2,000 

DolL  2»jm 
23,820  dollar8.=  jC5,359  sterioig. 
Allow  about  600  dollars  more 
for  seed  and  com .    .    .    .    .    141 


^5,500 
993.  So,  here  is-more  than  one  third  of  tki 
amount  of  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence's  &nn.  .  To 
be  sure,  there  are  only  about  18,000  dcdlan 
expended  on  land,  buildings,  and  gMinf.ai 
them ;  but,  what  a  life  is  that  which  you  are 
to  lead  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year^  when  two 
good  domestic  seryanta  will  cost  .^nir  hmdrti 
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a^  the  money  ?  Will  you  live  like  one  of  the 
YeomeD  of  your  rank  here  ?  Then,  J  assure 
you,  that  your  domestics  and  groceries  (the 
hitter  three  times  as  dear  as  they  are  here)  and 
crockery-ware  (equally  dear)  will  more  than 
swallow  up  that  pitiful  sum.  You  allow  six 
thousand  dollars  for  buildings.  Twice  the  sum 
would  not  put  you,  in  this  respect,  upon  a 
footing  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  His  land  is  all 
completely  fenced  and  his  grain  in  the  ground. 
His  apple  trees  have  skc  thousand  bushels  of 
apples  m  their  buds,  ready  to  come  out  in  the 
spring ;  and,  a  large  part  of  these  to  be  sold 
at  a  high  price  to  go  on  ship-board.  But,  what 
is  to  give  you  his  market  ?  What  is  to  make 
your  pwk,  as  soon  as  killed,  sell  for  9  or  10 
dollars  a  hundred,  and  your  cows  at  45  or  50 
dollars  each,  and  your  beef  at  7  or  8  dollars  a 
hundred,  and  your  corn  at  a  dollar,  and  wheat 
at  two  dollars  a  bushel  ? 

994.  However,  happiness  is  in  the  mind} 
and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  gratification  of 
your  mind  to  inhabit  a  wilderness  and  be  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  you  are  right  to 
seek  and  enjoy  this  gratification.  But,  for  the 
plain,  plodding  English  Farmer,  who  simply 
seeks  safety  for  bis  little  property,  with  some 
addition  to  it  for  his  children ;  for  such  a  per- 
son to  cross  the  Atlantic  states  in  search  of 

3q  3 
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safety,  tranquillity  aad  gain  in  the  Illinois,  is,^ 
to  my  mind,  little  short  of  madness.  .Yet,  ^to 
this  mad  enterpHze  is  he  allured,  by  your  cap- 
tivating statements,  and  which  statements  be* 
come  decisive  in  their  effects  upon  his  mind, 
ivhen  they  are  reduced  to  figures.  This,  my 
dear  Sir,  is  the  part  of  your  writings,  which 
has  given  me  most  pain.  You  have  not  jMont 
%6  defidve ;  but  you  have  first,  practised  a  de- 
ceit upon  yourself,  and  then  upon  others.  All 
the  disadvantages  you  state;  but,  then,  you  acr 
company  the  statement  by  telling  us  how  quick- 
fy  md  how  easily  they  .will  be  overcame.:  Salt,: 
Mr.  HuLME  finds,  even^at  Zanesville,  at  twa 

m 

dotlars  and  a  half  a  bushel ;  but,  you  tell  us,. 

* 

that  it  soon  tvill  be  at  three  quarters  of  a  dollarr 
And  thus  it  goes  all  through. 
;  995.  J  am  happy,  however,  that  you  have 
given  us  figures  in  your  account  of  what  an 
English  fanner  may  do  with  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  alluring,  it  is  fallacious,  it  tends 
to.  disappointment,  n^isery,  ruin  and  broken 
hearts ;  but  it  is  open  s^nd  honest  in  intention, 
and  it  affords  us^.the  means  of  detecting  and 
exposing  the  fallacy.  Many  and  many  a  &niily 
have  returned  to  New  England  after  having  emi- 
grated to  the  West  in  search  of  fine  estates. 
They,  able  workmen,  exemplary  liverd,  have  re- 
tjurned  to  labour  in  their  native  States  aniongst 
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tiieir  relations  and  old  neighbours;  but,  i;vhat  are 
our  poor  ruined  countrymen  to  do,  when  they 
become  pennyless  ?    If  I  could  root  my  coun- 
try from  my  heart,  common  humanity  would 
urge  me  to  make  an  humble  attempt  to  dissi- 
pate the  charming  delusions,  which  have,  with- 
out your  perceiving  it,  gone  forth  from  your 
sprightly  and  able  pen,  and  which  delusions 
are  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  your 
justly  high  and  well-known  character  for  un^ 
derstanding  and  integrity. 

996.  The  statement,  to  which  I  allude,  stands 
as  follows,  in  your  tenth  Letter  from  t/te  Jttu 
nais. 

997.,  A  capital  of  2000/.  sterling,  (8,889  dol- 
lars,) may  be  iqvested  on  a  section  of  such  land, 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  Dollars. 

Purchase  of  the  land,  640  acres,  at'  2    . 
dollars  per  acre  .  ^  .......     1280 

House  and  buildings,  exceedingly  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  may  be  built 

for     .    ; .     •     .     ,     1500 

A  rail  fence  round  the  woods.  J  000  rods, 

at  25  cents  per  rod  .     .    -.:    .     ...       250 

About  1800  rods  of  dit^h  and  bank,  to 

<■••,.• 

divide  the  arable  land  into  10  fields   .       600 

Planting  1800  rods  of  live  fence    .     .     .       150 

•  ^ '     •     •     •     •     •     I  •.* 

Carried  over    .         .    3780 
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Dollan. 

Brought  over    .    .     .    3780 

Fruit  trees  for  orchard,  &c 100 

Horses  and  other  live  stock      ....     1500 

Implements  and  f^rniture 1000 

Provision  for  one  year,  and  sundry  inci- 
dental charges 1000 

Sundry  articles  of  linen,  books,  apparel, 
implements,  &c.  brought  from  JBng- 

*^  land 1000 

Carriage  of  ditto,  suppose  2000  lbs.  at  10 

dollars  per  cwt 200 

Voyage  and  travelling  expences  of  one 

"    person,  suppose »    , 309 

8889 
Note. — ^The  first  instalment  on  the 
land  is  320  dollars,  therefore  960  doU 
lars  of  the  purchase  money  remain  in 
hand  to  be  applied  to  the  expences  of 
cultivation,  in  addition  to  the  sums  above 
stated. 

Expenditure  of  first  Year. 

Breaking  up  lOQ  acres,  2  dollars  per 
acre .    .    .    .  ' 200 

Indian  com  for  seed,  5  barrels,  (a  barrel 
is  five  bushels) 10 

Planting  ditto 35 

Carried  over    .    «    .      235 
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Dollan. 

Brought  over    .    •    .  235 

Horse-hoeing  ditto,  one  dollar  per  acre  .  100 

Harvesting  ditto,  \\  dollar  per  acre   .     .  150 
Ploughing  the  same  land  for  virheat,  1 

dollar  per  acre 100 

Seed  wheat,  sowing  and  harrowing   .     .  175 

Incidental  expences     .......  240 

Produce  offirH  Ytar.  1000 

IW  acres  of  Indian  com,  50  bushels  (or 
H)  barrels)  per  acre,  at  2  dollbrs  per 
barrel    >    .    ^    .    .    ^    >    ^    .    ^    .    200# 

Net  produce     1000 

Expenditure  qf  second  Year. 
Breaking  up  l6o  acres  for  Indian  corn» 

with  expences  on  that  crop  ....      485 
Harvesting  and   threshing  wh^t^   100 

acres 350 

Ploughing  100  acres  for  wheat,  seed,  &c.      275 
fuddents 290 

Produce  qf  second  Fmt.  1400 

100  acres  Indian  com,  10  bar- 
rels per  acre»  2  dollars  per 
barrel 2000 

100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per 
acre,  75  dollars  per  barrel  •    .    1500 — S500 

Net  produce    2100 
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Expenditure  of  third  Year.       Dolian. 

•      •  . 

Breaking  up  100  acres' as  before,  with 

expebces  00  crop/of  Indian  corn  .     .  485 
Ploughing  100  acres  of  wheat  stubble 

for  Indian  corn   .*     •     ! 100 

Horse  hoeing,  harvesting,  &c.  ditto     .     .  285 

Harvesting  and  threshfng  'l  00  acres  wheat  350 
Dung-carting  100  acres  for  wheat,  after 

second  crop  of  Indian  corn  .     J     .     •  200 

Ploughing  200  acres  wheat,  seed,  &c.     .  550 
Incideuts  ..    ^    ......    ^     .    .  *330 

2300 
Produce  of  third  Year. 

200  acres  of  Indian  corn,  10  bar- 
rels per  acre,  2  dollars  per  bar- 
rel •     ...     .     .     ...     .    4000 

100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per 

'l   acre,  75  dollars  per  barrel  .     .     1500-^-5500 

Net  produce    3200 

Expenditure  of  fourth  Year. 

As  the  third 2300 

Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  more 

wheat    ...../../..       350 
Additional  inddents   ..:....        50 

2700 


4. 
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H ,     Produce  of  fourth  Year.         Doiiarsj 

200.  acres  Indiaa  corn,  as  above  .     4000 

200  acres  vrheat    .    ...     .     .     3000— 700» 


J*- 


Net  produce    4300 


Summary. 


EXPENCES.       PRODUCE. 

DoUart.  BolUrt. 


first  year   .  .  .  1000  .  .  2000 

Second   ....  1400  .  .  3500 

Third  .  ....  2300  .  .  5500 

Fourth   ....  2700  .  .  7000 


.> 


18000 


House- keeping  and 

other  expencQS  for 

four  years  .     .     .     4000  11,400 

Net  proceeds  per  annum      .     .     .     .     .     IQStf 
Increasing  value  of  land  by  cultivation 

and  settlements,  half  a  dollar  per  ann.  ' 

on  640  acres  . 320 


rfin 


Annual  clear  profit     1970 


998.  "  Twenty  more:  kill  'em!  Twenty 
**  more:  kill  them  tooT  No:  T  will  not  com- 
pare  you  to  Bobadil  :  for  he  was  an  intentional 
deceiver;  and  you  are  unintentionally  deceiving 
others  and  yourself  too.  fiut,  really,  there  v 
in  tnis  statement  somethmg  so  extravagant ;  490 
perfectly  wild;  so  ridiculously  and  staringly 


€€ 
€i 


UBtrue,  that  it  is  not  iridio^  ti  great  ^eal  of 
difficulty  that  all  my  respect  for  yott  personaUy 
tfon  suJbdQe  in  me  the  temptation  to  treat  it 
with  the  contempt  due  to  its  intrinsic  demerits. 
999.  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  items. 
A  house,  you  say,  ^^  exceedingly  convenient  and 
comfortable,  together  with  farm-buildings, 
may  be  built  for  15.00  dollars."  Your  own 
intended  house  you  estimate  at  4500,  liml  your 
out-buildings  at  1500.  So  that,  if  this  house  of 
the  farmer  (an  English  far^ner,  mind)  and  his 
buildings,  are  to  b^  "  exceedingly  convenient 
**  and  comfortable,'' for  1500  dollars,  your  house 
and  buildings  must  be  on  a  scaler  which^  if  not 
perfectly  princely,  must  savour  a  i^ood  deal  of 
aristocratical  distinction.  But,  this  if  relieves 
us;  for  even  your  house,  built  of  pine  timber 
and  boards,  and  covered  with  o^dar  shinglesi 
and  finished  only  as  a  good  plain  /arm-kouse 
pught  to  be,  will,  if  it  be  thirtysix  Jhet /rant, 
ihirty-fourfeet  deep,  two  rooms  in  front,  kitchen, 
and  wasli-house  behind,  four  rooms  above,  and 
a  cellar  beneath ;  yes,  this  house  alone,  the  bare 
timpty  house,  with  doors  and  windows  suitable^ 
will  cost  you  more  than  six  thousand  dollars.  I 
«tate  this  upon  good  authority.  I  have  taken 
Aie  estimate  of  a  building  carpenter.  '<  What 
•*  Carpetiterr  you  will  say.  Why,  a  Long 
Island  carpenter^  and  the  house  to  be  built 
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within  §L  mile  of  Brooklyn,  or  two  miles  of  New 
York.  Aud  this  is  giving  you  all  the  advantagiv 
for  here  the  pine  is  cheaper  than  with  you ;  the 
shingles  cheaper ;  the  lime  and  stone  and  brick 
as  cheap  or  cheaper;  the  glass,  iron,  lead,  brass 
and  tin,  all  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  Prairie 
price :  and,  as  to  labour ^  if  it  be  not  cheaper 
here  than  with  you,  men  would  do  well  not  to 
go  iofar  in  search  of  high  wages! 

1000.  Let  no  simple 'Englishman  imagine,  thaj^ 
here,  at  and  near  New  York,  in  this  dearpkusg^ 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  boards  and  timber 
brought  from  a  distance;  and  that  you,  the 
happy  people  of  the  land  of  daisies  and  cow- 
slips, can  cut  down  your  oum  good  and  noNe 
oak  trees  upon  the  spot^  on  your  own  eHates^  and 
turn  them  into  houses  without  any  carting.  Lei 
no  simple  Englishman  believe  such  idle  stories 
as  this.  To  dissipate  all  such  notions,  I  have 
only  to  tell  him,  that  the  American  formers  on 
this  island,  when  they  have  buildings  to  make 
or  repair,  go  and  purchase  the  pine  timber  and 
boards,  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  oil 
down  their  own  oak  trees  and  cleave  up  and  hum 
them  asjire-wood!  This  is  the  universal  prao 
tice  in  all  the  parts  of  America  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Pine  wood  is  cheaper^ 
though,  bought,  than  the  oak  is  without  buying. 
This  &ct,  which  nobody  can  deny.  Is  a  complete 
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proof  that  you  gain  no  advantage  from  b^gin 
woods,  as  far  as  building  i$  concerned.  And 
the  truth  is,  that  the  boards  and  plank,  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Prairie,  have  actucdly  been 
brought  from  the  Wabash^  chained  with  ten 
tniies  rough  kind  carriage :  how  far  they  may 
have  come  down  the  mtbash  1  cannot  tell. 

1001.  Thus,  then,  the  question  is  settled  that 
building  must  be  cheaper  here  than  in  the  lUi-  * 
nois.     If,  therefore,  a  house,  36  by  34  feet,  cost 
here  6000  dollars,  what  can  a  man  get  there  for 
1500  dollars?    A  miserable  hole,  and  no  more. 
But,  here  are  to  he  farm-buildings  and  all^  in  the 
1500  dollars'  worth!     A  bam,  40  feet  by  30, 
with  floor,  and  with  stables  in  the  sides,  cannot 
be  built  for  1500  dollars,  leaving  out  waggon* 
bouse,  corn-crib,  cattle^hovels,  yard  fences,  pig- 
fttiei^,  smoke  house,  and  a  gres^  deal  more  ?  And 
yet,  you  say,  that  all  these,  and  a  farm-house 
into  the  bargain,  all  ''  exceedingly  comfortable 
^*  and  convenient^*  may  be  had  for  1500  dollars! 
1002.  Now,  you  know,  my  dear  Sir,  that  this 
is  said  in  the  face  of  all  America.    Farmers  are 
my  readers.    They  all  understand  these,  mat- 
ters*.  They  are  not  only  good,  but  impartial 
judges ;  and  1  call  upon  you  to .  contradict,  or 
even  question,  my  statements,  if  you  can. 
•    1003.  Dp  my  eyes  deceive  me?  Or  do  I  really 
see  one  hundred  cind  fifty  dollars  put  ,down.as 
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the  expeiice  6f  '^^  planting  one  thousand-^kt^ 
"  Jmndred  rod  of  live  fenced  That  is  to  siy^ 
7ime  cents^  or  four  pente  half-permy  sterlings  io^ 
rod!  '^Whai  plants  ?  Whence  to  come?  Draifii 
put  of  the  woods,  or  first  sown  in  a  nursery j\ 
Is  it  seed  to  be  sown  ?  Wheri  are  the  seeds  to. 
come  from?  No  levelling  of  the  top  of  the; 
l»aiik ;  no  drill ;  no  sowing ;  no  keeping  clean; 
i^r  a  year  or  two :  or,  all  these  for  nine  cents  (ft 
rodj  when  the  same  works  cost  haifa  doUdra 
rod  in  England/  *    '     ". 

1004.  Manure  too  !  J^nd  do  you  really  want; 
manure  then?  And,  where^  J  pray  you,  are  you^ 
to 'get  manure  for  100  acres?  But,' supposing; 
you  to  have  it,  do  you  seriously  mean. to  tell  ua= 
that  you  will  carry  it  on  for  two  dollars  an 
acre?  The  carrying  on^  indeed,  might  perhapii^ 
be  done .  for  that,  but,  who  pays  for  the  flUing 
and  for  the  spreading?  Ah!  my  .d^r  Sir^  1, 
can  well  imagine  your  feelmgs  at  putting  down 
the  item  of  dung-carting,  trifling  as  you  make 
it  appear  upon  paper.  You  now  recollect  my 
words  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of.  seeing 
you,  in  Catherine  Street,  a  few  days  before  the^ 
departure  of  us  both.  I  then  dreaded;  the  dung*^ 
cart,  and  recommended  the  Tullian  System  to 
you,  by  which  you  would  have  the  same  crops 
every  year,  without  manure ;  but,^un£3rtunately 
for  my  advice,  you  sincerely  belijeved  your  l^dj 
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irould  be  already  too  rich,  and  that  your  main 
difficulty  would  be,  not  to  cart  on  manure,  but 
to  cart  off  the  produce! 

1005.  After  this,  it  appears  unnecessary  for  me 
to  notice  any  other  part  of  this  Transall^;anian 
romance,  which  T  might  leave  to  the  admira- 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  whose  know- 
ledge of  these  matters  is  quite  equal  to  what 
tbey  have  discovered  as  to  the  Funding  System 
and  Paper  Money.  But  when  I  think  of  the 
flocks  of  poor  English  Farmers,  who  are  tramp- 
ing away  towards  an  imaginary,  across  a  real 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  I  cannot  lay  down  the 
pen,  till  1  have  noticed  an  itein  or  two  of  the 
produee. 

1006.  The  farmer  is  to  have  100  acres  of 
Ibdian  com,  the  first  year.  The  minds  of  you 
gmtfemen  who  cross  the  Allegany  seem  to  ex- 
pand; as  it  were,  to  correi^nd  with  the  extent 
of  the  horizon  that  opens  to  your  view ;  bat,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  if  you  were  to  talk  to  a 
farmer  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  of  a  field 
of  Com  of  a  hundred  acres  during  the  first  year 
of  a  settlement,  with  grassy  land  and  hands 
Iprearce,  you  would  fiighten  him  into  a  third-day 
Bgviff.  In  goeff  your  Com,  however  I  "  Twenty 
'^  more :  kill  'em !"  Nothing  but  ploughing :  no 
harrowing;  no  marking;  and  only  a  horse- 
hoeing,  during  Ihe  summer,  at  a  dollar  an.  acre. 
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Tbe.  planting  is  to  cost  only  a  quarter  of  a  doUatt 
an  acre.  Tbe  planlfaig  will  cost  a  doUar  am 
acre.  The  horse'^oesng'  in  y^ur  grassy  lanc^ 
twa  doBurs^  The  hoHd-haeinffj  which  niiist  bt 
well  donei  or  you  will  have  no  com,  iwo  dollars:; 
for,  in  spitr  of  your  teeth,  yonr  rampant  natural 
grass  will  be  up  before  your  com,  and  a  nuoi 
mttst  goto  a  tAousamd  hills  to  do  half  an  acre^d 
da^.  It  will  cost  twa  dollars  to  harvest  a  huiftp. 
dred  bushels  of  ^ornaorf.  So  that  here  are  about 
400  dollars  of  expences  on  the  Com  alone,  to 
be  added.  A  trifiey  to  be  sure^  when  we  ara 
looking  through  the  Transaltegfinian  glass; 
which  dimipishes  outgoings  and  magnifies  in# 
comings.  However,  here  are  four  hundred 
dollars. 

1 1007.  In  goes  the  plough  for  wheat?  ^*In 
^himagainf  Twenty  more!"  But,  this  is  in. 0» 
ioA^  'mind.  Is  the  Corn  off?  It  maybe;  but^ 
where  are  theyb«r  hundred  waggon  loads  of  omm 
stalks?  A  prodigiously  jGoie  thing  is  this  foresi 
of  foddcrv  as  high  and  as  thick  as  an  £i^IisB 
ec^ica  Bnt,  though  it  be  of  no  use  to  youi 
wboc  have  the  meadows  without  bl^unds,  this 
coppice  must  be  removed^  if  yon  jdease,  before 
you  plough  for  wheat  I 

lOpd;  Let  us  pause  here^  then;>  let  uftlook  afc 
tiie  battalion^  who  are  at  work;  for,  there  must 
be  little  short  of  a  Hessian  Battalion.    Tweolj^ 
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meD  and  twenty  horses  may  hatk  the  Corn,  cut 
and  cart  the  stalks,  plough  and  sow  and  harrow 
|br  the  wheat;  twenty  two-legged!  and  twenty 
Ib'ur-I^ged  animals  utay  do  the  work  in  the  pro^ 
per  time;  but,  if  they  do  it,  they  must  work 
ioell.  Here  is  a  goodly  group  to  look  at,  for/an 
£nglish  Fanner,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket; 
6>r  all  his  money  is  gone  long  ago,  even  accord-^ 
i^img  to  your  own  estimate;  and,  here,  besides  the 
bxpence  of  cattle  and  tackle,  are  600  dollars,  io 
bare  wage^,  to  be  paid  in  a  month  I  Yoii  and  I 
both  have  foi^otten  the  ^A^fftntg*  of  theVCom, 
^wrhich,  and  putting  it  up,  will  come  to  $0!  dol- 
lars more  at  the  least,  leaving  the  pricfe  of  the 
barrel  to  be  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
Com, 

I  lOOd.  But,  what  did  I  say?  iSlAe// the  Corn  ? 
it  >nust  go  into  the  Cribs  hrst  It  cannot  be 
i^helled  immediate^.  And  it  must  not  be  th|t>wn 
into  he(q>s.  It  must:  be  put  into  Cribs. .  I  have 
bad  made  out  an  estimate  of  the.expdic^.of  the 
Cribs  for  ten  thousand  busheb  ol  Com'Sarsi 
^at  is  the  crop;  and  the  Cribs, iwill  cost  <57A 
dollars  I  Though,  mind,  the.. farmer*s  kanse^ 
barns^  stoJ^les;  waggonikouse^  and  all,  are  toi  coot 
but  1500  dollars!  But,  the  third  year,;. ourpoor 
simjpleton  is  to  have  200  acres  of  com  1  ^*  Twenty 
?  more:   kill  'emT'    Another  570  rddUttBa>  fat 
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1010.  Hawever,  crops  now  come  tumbling 
on  hitq  so  fast,  that  he  must  struggle  bard  not  to 
be  stifled  with  his  own  superabundance*  He 
has  now  got  200  acres  of  corn  and  100  acres  of 
wheats  which  latter  he  has,  indeed,  had  one 
year  befori  I  Oh,  madness !  But,  to  proceed.  ^, 
To  get  in  these  crops  and  to  sow  the  wheals 
first  taking  away  2Q0  acres  of  English  cop- 
pice  in  stalks,  will,  with  the  dunging  for  the  ^ 
wheat,  require^  at  Xes^t^Jtfty  goodmen^  ^nd/orly 
good  horses  or  oxen,  for  thirty  days.  Faith! 
when  farmer  Simpleton  sees  all  this  (in  hi& 
dreams  1  mean)»  he  will  think  himself  a  farmer 
of  the  rank  of  Job,  before  Satan  beset  that  ex- 
ample  of  patience,  so  worthy  of  imitation^  and 
90  seldom  imitated, 

1Q11.  Well,  but  Simpleton  must  bustle  to  ^e< 
in  his  wheat,  /n,  indeed !  What  can  cover  it, 
but  the  canopy  of  heaven?  A  barn  I  It  will, 
at  two  English  waggon  loads  of  sheaves  to  an 
acrcjf^  require  a  bam  a  hundred  feet  long,  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet  high  up  to  the 
eafes;  and  this  bam,  with  two  proper  floors, 
will.cost  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars.  He 
will  put  it  in  stacks;  let  him  add  six  men  to  his 
battalion  then.  He  will  thrash  it  in  the  field  ; 
let  him  add  ten  more  men !  Let  him,  at  once, 
send  and  press  the  Harmonites  into  his  service, 
sgad  make  Rapp  march  at  their  head,  for,  never 

2r 
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will  he  by  any  other  means  get  in  the  crop; 
and,  even  then,  if  he  juay  fair  wages,  he  will 
lose  by  it. 

1012.  After  the  crop  is  in  and  the  seed  sown, 

* 

in  the  fall,  what  is  to  become  of  Simpleton's 
men  till  Com  ploughing  and  planting  tune  in  the 
jgt>ring  ?  And,  then,  when  the  planting  is  done, 
what  is  to  become  of  them  till  harvest  time? 
Is  he,  like  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  to  lay  them 
down  when  he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases 
make  them  rise  up  again?  To  hear  you  talk  about 
these  crops,  and,  at  other  times  to  hear  you  ad- 
vising others  to  bring  labourers  from  England, 
one  would  think  you,  for  your  own  part,  able, 
like  Cadmus,  to  make  men  start  up  out  of  the 
earth.  How  would  one  ever  have  thought  it 
possible  for  infatuation  like  this  to  seize  hold  of 
a  mind  like  yours  ? 

1013.  When  I  read  in  your  Illinois  Letters, 
that  you  had  prepared  horses,  ploughs,  and 
other  things,  for  putting  in  a  hundred  acres  of 
Com  in  the  Springy  how  I  pitied  you  I  I  saw  aU 
your  plagues,  if  you  could  not  see  them.  I 
saw  the  grass  choking  your  plants ;  the  grubs 
eating  them ;  and  you  fretting  and  turning  from 
the  sight  with  all  the  paings  of  sanguine  baffled 
hope.  I  expected  you  to  have  ten  busAels,  in- 
stead oi fifty ^  upon  an  acre.  I  saw  your  coniii- 
sion,  and  participated  in  your  mortificatioiL 
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From  these  feelings  J  was  happily  reKeved  by 
the  Journal  of  our  frieoid  Hulme,  who  informs 
the  world,  and  our  c4|lttrymen  in  particular, 
that  you  bad  not,  in  Jvly  lasty  any  Com  at  all 
gf'owing! 

1014.  Thus  it  is  to  reckon  one's  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched  :  and  thus  the  Transallip 
ganian  dream  vabishes.  You  have  been  de- 
ceived.  A  warm  heart,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  f'iknow  not  what  caprice  about  republic 
Canism,  have  led  you  into  sanguine  e^spectations 
ilnd  wrong  conclusions.  Come/ now]  Confes&r 
it  like  yourself ;  that  is,  like  a  mata  of  sense  and 
spiHt:.  like  an  honest  Bnd  fair-dealing  John 
Bull.  To  err  belongs  to  all  men,  great  as  well 
as  little ;  but,  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  error, 
belongs  only  to  the  latter. 

1015.  Great  as  is  my  confidence  ill  your  can- 
dbiii',  I  can,  ho^rever,  hardly  hope  wholly  to 
escape  your  anger  for  having  so  decidedly  con- 
demned your  publications ;  but,  I  do  hope,  that 
^o'u'  wfll  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  impute  my  con- 
duct to  any  base  self  interested  motif  e.  I  have 
n6  private  interest,  I  can  have  no  such  interest 
inendeavourirtg  to  check  the  mad  torrent  to- 
wards the  West.  I  awn  nothing  in  these  States, 
and  never  shall ;  arid  whether  English  Farmers 
push  on  into  misery  and  ruin,  or  stop  here  in 
happiness  and  prosperity,  to  hie,  as  far  as  private 
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interest  gO(?s»  it  must  be  the  same.    As  to  the 
difference  in  our  feelings  and  notions  about 
country  J  about  allegiatflffi  and  about  forms  t^ 
government^  this  may  exist  without  any,  even  the 
smallest  degree  of  personal  dislike.    I  was  no 
hypocrite  in  England ;  I  had  no  views  farther 
Hljian  those  which  I  professed.    I  wanted  nothing 
for  myself  but  the  fruit  of  my  own  industry  and 
talent,  and  I  wished  nothing  for  my  country  but 
its  liberties  and  laws,  which  say,  that  the  people 
shall  be  fairhf  represented.    England  has  been 
very  happy  and  ^re^;  her  greatness  and  renown 
have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  no  nation  in  the 
world ;  her  wise,  just,  and  merciful  laws  form  the 
basis  of  that  freedom  which  we  here  eojoy,  she  has 
been  fertile  beyond  all  rivalship  in  men  of  learn- 
ing and  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
aad  humanity ;  her  people,  though  proud  and 
domineering,  yield  to  no  people  in  the  world  in 
frankness,  good   faith,   sincenty,   and  benevo- 
lence :  and  I  cannot  but  know,  that  this  state  of 
things  has  existed,  and  that  this  people  has  beep 
formed,  under  a  government  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons.    Having  this  powerful  ai^ument  of 
experience  be^re  me,  and  seeing  no  reason  why 
the  thing  should  be  otherwise,   I  have  never 
wished  for  republicap  government  in  England ; 
though,  rather  than  that  the  present  tyrannical 
oligarchy  should  continue  to  trample  on  king  and 
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people,  I  would  gladly  see  the  whole  £EtbKic  torn 
to  atoms,  and  trust  to  chance  for  something  bet- 
ter,  being  sure  that  Q€^mg  could  be  worse. 
But,  if  I  am  not  a  republican ;  if  I  think  my 
duty  towards  England  indefeasible ;  if  I  think 
that  it  becomes  me  to  abstain  from  any  act 
which  shall  seem  to  say  I  abandon  her,  amel. 
especially  in  this  her  hour  of  distress  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and,  if,  in  all  these  points,  I  differ  from 
you,  I  trust  that  to  this  difference  no  part  of 
the  above  strictures  will  be  imputed,  but  that 
the  motive  wiU  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  act, 
and  not  the  act  imputed  unfairly  to  any  mo- 
tive. I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  for 
your  talents  as  well  as  character, 

• 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT, 


t«i  %r  ' 
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MORRIS  BIRKBEOR,  Esq. 

OF  ENOUSH  PBAIRIE,  ILUNOIS  TBRRITdRY. 


LETTER  II. 

North  HdrnfMedd,  Ltrng  ItUUki, 
15M  Dtc.  1816. 

My  dear  Sir, 

1016.  Being,  when  I  wrote  my  former  Jietter 
to  you,  in  great  haste  to  conclude,  in  order  that 
my  son  William  might  take  it  to  England  with 
him^  I  left  unnoticed  mwy  things,  which  I  had 
observed  in  your  '^  Letters  from  the  Illinois;'' 
and  which  things  merited  pointed  notice.  Some 
of  these  I  will  notice;  for,  I  wish  to  discharge 
all  my  duties  towards  my  countrymen  faith- 
fully; and,  I  know  of  no  duty  more  sacred, 
than  that  of  warning  them  against  pecuniary 
ruin  and  mental  misery. 

1017.  It  has  always  been  evident  to  me,  that 
the  Western  Countries  were  not  the  countries 
for  English  farmers  to  settle  in:  no,  nor  for 
American  farmers,  unless  under  peculiar  ci^ 
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cumstances.    The  settleri^  who  have  gone  from 
the  New  England  States,  have,  in  general,  been 
ahle  men  with  families  of  stout  sow.    The  con>^ 
tracted  farm  in  Nf w  £ngland  sells  for  money 
enough  to  buy  the  land  for  five  or  six  farms  in 
the  West.    These  farms  are  made  by  the  hhanr 
qf  the  owners.     They  hire  nobody.   They  liv:6 
imy  how  for  a  while.     I  will  engage  that  the 
labour  performed  by  one  stout  New  England 
£unily  in  one  year ^  would  cost  an  English  farmer 
a  thousand  pounds  in  wages.   You  will  say,  why 
cannot  the  English  labour  as  hard  as  the  Yan- 
kees?   But,  ^ind^  1  talk  of  ^fwmly  of  Yan- 
kee sons ;  and,  besides,.  I  have  no  scruple  to  say, 
that  one  of  these  ^ill  do  as  much  work  in  the 
clearing  Bndjencing  of  a  farm,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings^  ^aJowt  or  Jive  English  of  the 
ssune  age  and  size.    Yet,  have  m^ny  of  the  New 
England  farmers  returned.    Ev^n  they  have  had 
cause  to  rq>ent  of  their  folly.    What  hope  is 
there,  then,  that  English  farmers  will  succeed  ? 
1018.  It  so  happens,  that  I  have  se0  new  set* 
tleme&ts  formed.    I  have  seen  lands  cleared.    I 
have  seen  crowds  of  people  coming  and  squat- 
ting down  in  woods  or  little  islands,  and  by  the 
sides  of  rivers.    1  have  seen  the  log-hut  raised ; 
the  bark  covering  put  on;   I  have  heard  the 
bold  language  of  the  adventurers ;  and  I  have 
witnessed  their   subsequent  miseries.     They 
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were  just  9Lsfree  as  you  are;  for,  they,  like  you, 
saw  DO  signs  of  the  existence  of  any  government, 
f>^;ood  or  bad. 

1019.  New  settlements,  particularly  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  all  the  conveniences  and 
sweeteners  of  life,  must  be  b^un .  by  people 
who  labour  far  themselves^.  Money  is,  in  such 
a  caM,  almost  useless.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, that,  after  your  statement  about  your  in- 
tended hundred  acres  of  Indian  com^  you  woilld 
not  have  had  it,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  it,  if  you 
could;  that  is  to  say,  if  money  would  have  got 
it.  Yet  you  had  not  a  single  square  rod.  Mr. 
HuLME,  (See  Journal,  28th  July)  says,  in  the 
way  of  reason  for  your  having  no  crops  this 
year,  that  you  conld purchase  with  more  econon^ 
than  you  could  grow!  Indeed !  what ;  would 
the  Indian  Corn  have  cost^  then^  more  than  the 
price  of  the  Com?  Untoward  observation; 
hut  perfectly  true^  I  am  convinced;  There  is,  it  is 
my  opinion,  nobody  that  can  raise  Indian  Com 
or  Grain  ill  so  great  a  distance  from  a  market  to 
any  profit  at  all  with  hired  labour.  Nay,  this  is 
too  plain  a  case  to  be  matt^  of  opinion.  I  may 
safely  assume  it  as  an  indisputable  fact.  For,  it 
being  notorious,  that  labour  is  as  high  priced 
with  you  as  with  us,  and  your  statement  shew- 
ing that  Corn  is  not  much  more  than  one  third 
of  our  price,  how  monstrous,  if  you  gain  at  aJi, 
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must  be  the  Consumers'  gains  here !  The  remt 
of  the  land  here  is  a  mere  trifle  more  than  it 
must  be  there,  for  the  cultivated  part  must  pay 
rent  for  the  uncultivated  part  The  labour^  in- 
deed, as  all  the  world  knows,  is  everything. 
All  the  other  expences  are  not  worth  speaking 
of.  What,  then,  must  be  the  gains  of  the  Long 
Island  farm»,  who  sells  his  com  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  if  you,  with  labour  at  the  Long  Island 
price,  can  gain  by  selling  Com  at  the  rate  of 
Jive  bushels  far  two  dollars/  If  yours  be  B^fine 
country  for  English  formers  to  migrate  to,  wiiU 
must  this  be  1  You  want  no  manure.  This  canr 
not  last  long ;  and,  accordingly,  I  see,  that  yoi| 
mean  to  dang  for  wheat  after  the  second  crop  qf 
Com.  This  is  another  of  the  romantic  stories 
exposed.  In  Letter  lY  you  relate  the  romance 
oimumure  being  useless;  but,  in  Letter  X,  you 
tell  us,  that  you  propose  to  use  it.  Land  bear- 
ing crops  without  a  manure,  or»  with  new-cul- 
ture and  constimt  ploughing,  is  a  romance. 
This  I  told  you  in  London ;  and  this  yOu  have 
found  to  be  true. 

1020.  It  is  of  litde  consequence  what  wild 
schemes  are  formed  and  executed  by  men  who 
have  property  enough  to  carrjf  them  back;  but» 
to  invite  men  to  go  to  the  Illinois  with  a  few 
score  qf  pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  to  tell 
them,  that  they  can  become  farmers  with  those 
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pounds,  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  no  other 
apology  than  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment, 
that  the  inviter  is  nuxd.  Yet  your jfi/teenth  Let- 
ter from  the  Illinois  really  contains  such  an  in- 
vitation. This  letter  is  mai^festly  addressed  to 
an  imaginary  person.  It  is  clear  that  the  cor- 
respondent is  a/eigned^  or  supposed^  being.  The 
letter  is,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  I  think,  a. mere  trap 
to  catch  poor  creatures  with  a  few  pounds  in 
their  pockets.  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
sert the  whole  of  this  letter ;  and  will  then  en- 
deavomr  to  show  the  misery  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  not  only  amongst  En^ish 
people;  but  amongst  Americans  who  may 
ehance  to  read  it,  and  who  are  now  living  hap- 
pily in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  letter  is  dated, 
24th  <of  February,  1818,  and  the  following  are 
ittt  words : 

1021.  **  Dear  Sir, — When  a  man  give^advice 
'^  to  his  friends,  on  affairs  of  great  importance 
to  their  interest,  he  takes  oi^ himself  a  load  of 
responsibility,  from  which  I  have  always 
*^  shrunk,  and  generally  withdrawn.  My  ear- 
**  ample  is  very  much  at  their  service,  either  for 
'*  imitation  or  warning,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
*'  must,  however,  in  writing  to  you,  step  a  little 
over '  this  line  of  caution,  having  more  than 
once  been  instrumental  in  helping  you,  not 
tM  of  your  difficulties,  but  from  one  scene  of 
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'^  perplexity  to  another ;  I  cannot  help  adrising 
<^you  to  ihake  an  effort  more,  and  extricate 
<<*  yourself  and  family  completely,  by  removing 
**  into  this  comitry.— When  I   last  saw  you, 
^^  twelve  months  ago,  I  did  not  think  £atvourably 
^^of  your  prospects:  if  things  have  turned  out 
*^  bett»,  i  shall  be  rejjoiced  to  hear  it,  and  you 
^*  will  not  need  the  advice  I  am  preparing  for 
'''you.     But,  if  vexation  and  disappointments 
^*  have  assailed  you,  as  I  feared,  and  you  can 
**  honourably    make    your   escape,    with  the 
means  of  transmitting  yourself  hither,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  spare-^-don't 
**  hesitate.     In  six  months,  after  I   shall  have 
'^  welcomed  you,  barring  accidents,  you  shall 
^'  discover  that  you  are  become  rick^  for  you 
**  shall  feel  that  you  are  independent:  and  I 
*^  think  that  will  be  the  most  delightful  sensa- 
tion you  ever  experienced ;  for,  you  will  re- 
ceive it  multiplied,  as  it  were,  by  the  number 
*'  of  your  &mily  a3  your  troubles  now  are.    It 
**  is  not,  however,  a  sort  of  independence  that 
*^  will  excuse  you  from  labour,  or  afford  you 
'^  many  luxuries,  that  is,  costly  luxuries.      I 
*^  will  state  to  you  what  I  have  learned,  from  a 
<<  good  deal  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  a 
'' little  Experience;   then  you  will  form  your 
'^  own  judgment    In  the  first  place,  the  voyage. 
''  That  will  cost  yo%  to  Baltiipore  or  Pfailadel- 
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phia,  provided  you  take  it,  as  no  doubt  you 
would,  in  the  cheapest  way,  twelve  guineas 
each,  for  a  birih,  fire,  and  water,  for  yourself 
and  wife,  and  half  price,  or  less,  for  your 
children,  besides  provisions,  which  you  will 
**  furnish.    Then  the  journey.    Over  the  moun- 
**  tains  to  Pittsbui^h,  down  the  Ohio  to  Shaw- 
^*  nee  Town,  and  from  thence  to  our  settle- 
^'  ment,  fifty  miles  north,  will  amount  to  five 
*^  pounds  sterling  per  head. — If  you  arrive  here 
<<  as  early  as  May,  or  even  June,  another  five 
^'  pounds  per  head  vnll  carry  you  on  to  that 
*^  point,  where  you  may  take  your  leave  of  de- 
**  pendence  on  any  thing  earthly  but  your  own 
exertions. — At  this  time  I  suppose  you  to  have 
remaining  one   hundred  pounds  (borrowed 
probably  fit>m  English  friends,  who  rely  on 
your  integrity,  and  who  may  have  directed 
**  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  me  on  their  behalf, 
'^  and  the  principal  in  due  season.) — ^We  will 
^^  now,  if  you  please,  turn  it  into  dollar^  and 
**  consider  how  it  may  be  disposed  of.     A 
hundred  pounds  sterling  will  go  a  great  way 
in  dollars.    With  eighty  dollars  you  will  en- 
ter a  quarter  section  of  land;  that  is,  you 
will  purchase  at  the  land*office  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  and  pay  one-fourth  of  tht 
purchase  money,  and  looking  to  the  land  to 
**  reward  your  pains  with  the  oieans  4if  dis- 
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charging  the  other  three-fourths  as  they  be- 
come due,  in  two,  three,  and  four  years..-^ 
You  will  build  a  house  with  fifty  dollars; 
**  and  you  will  find  it  extremely  comfortable 
*'  and  convenient,  as  it  will  be  really  and  truly 
*^  yours.  Two  horses  will  cost,  with  harness 
''  and  plough,  one  hundred. — Cows,  and  hogs, 
**  and  seed  corn,  and  fencing,  with  other  ex- 
*'  penses,  will  require  the  remaining  two  hund- 
'^  red  and  ten  dollars. — This  beginning,  humble 
**  as  it  appears,  is  affluence  and  splendour,  com- 
*'  pared  with  the  original  outfit  of  settlers  in 
''  general.  Yet  no  man  remains  in  poverty,  who 
*^  possesses  even  moderate  industry  and  eco- 
*^  nomy,  and  especially  of  time. — You  would  of 
"  course  bring  with  you  your  sea-bedding  and 
*^  store  of  blankets,  •  for  you  will  need  them  on 
**  the  Ohio;  and  yon  should  leave  £ngland 
^*  with  a  good  stock  of  wearing  apparel.  Your 
**  luggage  must  be  composed  of  light  articles, 
**  on  account  of  the  costly  land-carriage  from 
''  the  Eastern .  port  to  Pittsburgh,  which  will 
**  be  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  100  lbs. 
^*  nearly  sixpence  sterling  per  pound.  A  few 
*^  simple  medicines  of  good  quality  are  indis- 
**  pensable,  such  as  calomel,  bark  in  powder, 
castor  oil,  calcined  magnesia,  laudanum; 
they  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  on 
the  voyage  and  journey,   as  well   as  after 
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your  arriyal. — Change  of  cliidate  md  situa- 
tion will  produce  temporary  indisposition, 
but  with  prompt  and  judicious  treatment, 
which  is  happily  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the 
complaints  to  which  new  comers  are  liable  are 
seldom  dangeMHid  or  difficult  to  overcome^ 
*'  provided  due  r^ard  has  been  had  to  salubrity 
*^  in  the  choice  of  their  settlement,!  and  to  diet 
**  and  accommodation  after  their  arrival. 

**  With  best  regards,  1  remam,  &c  * 

1 022.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  your  mode  of  address, 

in  this  letter,  clearly  shews  that  you  have  in  your 
eye  a  person  above  the  level  of  common  la- 
bourers.   The  vrords  **  Dear  Sir^  indicate  that 
you  are  speaking  to  a  friend^  or,  at  least,  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance;  of  course  to  a  person, 
who  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  habits  of 
hard  labour.    And  such  a  person  it  is,  whom 
you  advise  and  press  to  come  to  the  lllfnois 
with  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  to  become 
^farmer  I 

1 023. 1  will  pass  over  the  expences  previous  to 
this  unfortunate  man  and  his  family'is  arriving  at 
the  Prairies,  though  those  expences  will  be 
double  the  amount  that  you  state  them  at.  But 
he  arrives  with  450  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Of 
these  he  is  to  pay  down  80  for  his  land,  leaving 
three  times  that  sum  to  be  paid  afterwards. 
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fi€  has  370  left.  And  now  what  is  be  ta  do? 
fie  arrif  es  m  Ma^.  So  that  this  family .  has  to 
cross  the  sea  in  winter y  and  the  land  in  spring. 
There  they  are,  however,  and  now  what  are 
they  to  do?  They  are  to^^ave  boil t^ for.  50 
dolkra  a  house  ''  EXTftSMELY  COM- 
'^  FORT  ABLE  AND  CONVENIENT:"-^ 
the  very  words  that  you  use  in  describing  the 
former's  house,  that  was  to  cost,  with  out- 
buildings, 150d  dollars  I  However,  ybu  have 
described  your  own  M^im,  whence  we  may  gi^ 
ther  the  meaning  which  you  attach  to  the  word 
comfortable.  **  This  cabin  is  built  of  round 
straight  logs,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  laying 
upon  each  other,  and  notched  in  at  the  cor- 
ners, forming  a  room  eighteen  *feet  long  by 
sixteen;  the  intervals  between  the  logs 
*  chunked/  that  is,  filled  in  with  slips  of 
<<  wood;  and  ^  mudded,'  that  is,  daubed  with  a 
'^  plaifiter  of  mud;  a  spacious^  cAtmnigf,  buih 
**  oho  of  logs  J  stands  like  a  bastion  at  one  end; 
^^  the  roof  is  well  covered  with  four  hundred 
^^ '  clap  boards'  of  cleft  oak,  very  much  like  the 
''  pales  used  in  England  for  fencing  parks.  A 
^'  hole  is  cut  through  the  side  called,  very  pro^ 
perly,  the  '  throvghy  for  which  there  is  a 
'  shutter,^  made  also  of  cleft  oak,  and  hung  on 
wooden  hinges.  Ail  this  has  been  executed 
by  contract,  and  well  executed,  for  twenty 
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*^  dottars.  1  have  since  addied  (m  doUars  to  tke 
^  cost,  for  the  luxury. of  a  Jloar  and  ceiUmg  of 
'*  sawn  boardst  and  it  is  now  a  eon^ortable  ha- 
''  bitation." 

1024.  In  plain  words,  this  is  a  Iqg-Jkui^  sack 
as  the  free  negpes  live  in  about  here,  and  a 
hole  it  is,  fit  only  for  dogs^  or  h(^,  or  cattle. 
Worse  it  is  than  the  negro  huts ;  for  they  have 
a  bit  of  glass ;  but  here  is  none.    This  mis^^le 
hole,  black  with  smoke  aa  it  always  mast  be^ 
and  without  any  window,  costs,  howefor,  30 
dollars.    And  yet  this  English  acquaintance  of 
yours  is  to  have  ''  a  house  extremely  camfortabk 
**  and  canveniemt  far  fifiy  doUarsr    Perhaps 
his  50  dollars  might  get  him  a  hut,  or  hole,  a 
few  feet  longer  and  divided  into  two  dens.    So 
that  here  is  to  be  cookings  washings  eatings  and 
sleqring  all  in  the  same  ^*  exlremefy  conv^ent 
''and  comfortable"  hole!    And  yet,  my  dear 
Sir,  you  find  fiUilt  of  the  want  of  eleamlimn  in 
the  Americans  f    You  have  not  seen  **  the  Ame- 
**  ricansJ'    Yon  have  not  seen  the  nice,  dem, 
neat  houses  of  the  fiutners  in  this  Inland,  in 
New  England,  in  the  Quaker  counties  of  Feun- 
sylvania.      You  have  seen    nothing    but  the 
smoke-dried  Ultra-montanians ;  and  yonr  pro- 
ject seems  to  be  to  make  the  deluded  English 
who  may  follow  you  rivals  in  the  attainment  of 
the  tawny  colour.    What  is  this  family  to  do 
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in  their  50  dollar  den?  Suppose  one  or  more 
of  them  ^icA:  /  How  are  the  rest  to  sleep  by 
night  or  to  eat  by  day  ? 

1025.  However,  here  they  are,  in  this  miserable 

place,  with  the  ship-heddingj  and  without  even 

a  bedstead,  and  with  130  dollars  gone  in  land 

and  house.    Two  horses  and  harness  and  plough 

are  to  cost  100  dollars!     These,  like  the  hinges 

of  the  door,  are  all  to  be  of  wood  I  suppose ; 

for  as  to  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  in  the  form 

of  two  horses  for  100  dollars  is  impossible,  to 

say   nothing  about   the  plough   and   harness, 

which   would  cost  20  dollars  of  the  money. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  may  mean  some  of  those 

horses,  ploughs  and  sets  of  harness,  which,  at 

the  time  when  you  wrote  this  letter,  you  had 

all  ready  waiting  for  the  spring  to  put  in  your 

hundred  acres  of  com  that  was  never  put  in  at 

all  I    However,  let  this  pass  too.    Then  thei^e 

are  220  dollars  left,  and  these  are  to  provide 

cows^  hogs^  seedf  corn,  fencing,  and  other  ex- 

pences.     Next  come  two  cows  (poor  ones)  24 

dollars ;  hogs,  15  doUairs ;  seed  corn,  5  dollars ; 

fencing,  suppose  20  acres  only,  in  four  plots,  the 

stuff  brought  from  the  woods  nearest  adjoining. 

Here  are  360  rods  of  fencing,  and,  if  it  be  done  so 

as  to  keep  out  a  pig,  and  to  keep  in  a  pig,  or  a 

hor^e  or  cow,  for  less  than  half  a  dollar  a  rod,  I 

will  suffer  myself  to  be  made  into  smoked  meat  in 

28 
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the  extremely  comfortabte  bouse.  Thus,  then^ 
here  are  213  out  of  the  220  dollars,  aod  this 
happy  settler  has  seven  whole  "dollars  left  for  all 
**  other  expences  ;*'  amongst  which  are  the  cost 
of  cooking  utensils,  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
tables,  and  stools ;  for,  as  to  table-cloths  and 
chairs^  those  are  luxuries  unbecoming  **  simple 
^  republicans."  But,  there  must  be  a  pot  to 
boil  in ;  or,  is  that  too  much?  May,  these  repub- 
licans have  a  washing  tub  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  , 
it  will  become  unnecessary  in  a  short  time ;  for^ 
the  lice  will  have  eaten  up  the  linen ;  and,  be- 
sides, perhaps  real  independence  means  stark- 
nakedness.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  hogs  must 
have  a  trough  ^  or,  are  they  to  eat  at  the  same 
board  with  the  family  ?  Talking  of  eaiinff  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  great  article ;  for  what  are  the 
&imily  to  eat  during  the  year  etnd  more  befne 
their  land  can  produce?  For  even  if  they  ar- 
rive in  May^  they  can  have  no  crop  that  year. 
Why,  they  must  graze  with  the  cows  in  ttie 
Prairies,  or  snuggle  with  the  hogs  in  the  woodSb 
An  oven  /  Childish  effeminacy !  Oh  I  unleavened 
bread  for  your  life.  Bread,  did  I  say  ?  Where 
is  the  **  independent"  family  to  get  bread?  Oh! 
no  1  Grass  and  Acorns  and  Roots ;  and,  God 
be  praised,  you  have  plenty  of  water  in  your 
wells,  though,  perhaps,  the  family,  with  aH 
their  *'  independence,'*  must  be  compelled  to 
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depend  on  your  leave  to  get  it,  and  fetch  it  half 
a  mile  into  the  bargain. 

1026.  To  talk  seriously  upon  such  a  subject 
is  impossible,  without  dealing  in  terms  of  repro* 
bation,  which  it  would  give  me  great  pain  to: 
employ  when  speaking  of  any  act  of  jours. 
Indeed  such  a  family  will  be  free;  but,  the 
Indians  are  free,  and  so  are  the  gypsies  in  Eng- 
land. And  I  most  solemnly  declare,  that  1 
would  soon^  live  the  life  of  a  gypsy  in  JSng-^ 
land,  than  be  a  settler^  with  less  than  five 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  Illinois ;  and,  if  I  had 
the  five  thousand  pounds,  and  was  resolved  to 
exchange  England  for  America,  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  induce  me  to  go 
into  a  wild  country,  when  I  could  buy  a  good 
farm  of  200  acres^  with  fine  orchard  and  good 
bouse  and  out-buildings,  and  stock  it  completely^ 
and  make  it  rich  as  a  garden,  within  twenty 
miles  of  a  great  sea-port,  affording  me  a  ready 
market  and  a  high  price  for  every  article  of  my 
produce? 

1027.  You  have^  hy  this  time,  seen  more  than 
you  had  seen,  when  you  wrote  your  -'^  Letters 
*^  from  the  Illinois."  You  would  not,  1  am 
convinced,  write  such  letters  now^  But,  lest 
you  should  not  do  it,  it  is  right  that  somebody 
should  counta^ct  their  delusive  efifects;  and 
and  this  I  endeavour  to  do  as  much  for  the  sake 

2s  2 
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of  this  country  as  for  that  of  my  owd  country- 
men.  For  a  good  while  I  remained  silent, 
hoping  that  few  people  would  be  deluded ;.  but 
when  I  heard,  that  an  old  friend,  and  brother 
sportsman;  a  sensible,  honest,  frank,  and 
friendly  man,  in  Oxfordshire^  whom  I  will  not 
name,  had  been  seized  with  the  Illinois  mad- 
ness, and  when  I  recollected,  that  he  was  one 
of  those,  who  came  to  visit  me  in  prison^  I 
could  no  longer  hold  iny  tongue ;  for,  if  a  man 
like  him ;  a  man  of  his  sound  understanding, 
could  be  carried  away  by  your  representations, 
to  what  an  extent  must  the  rage  have  gone! 

1028.  Mr.  HuLME  visited  you  with  the  most 
friendly  feelings.  He  agrees  with  you  perfectly 
as  to  notions  about  forms  of  government.  He 
wished  to  give  a  good  account  of  your  proceed- 
ings. His  account  is  favourable ;  but,  \ihsfactSt 
which  I  am  sure  are  true,  let  out  what  I  could 
not  have  known  for  certainty  from  any^  other 
quarter.  However,  [  do  not  care  a  farthing  for 
the  degrees  of  goodness  or  of  badness ;  I  say  all 
new  countries  are  all  badness  for  ^EngUsh  far- 
mers. I  say,  that  their  place  is  near  the  great 
cities  on  the  coast ;  and  that  every  step  they  go 
beyond  forty  miles  from  those  pities  is  a  step 
too  far.  They  want  freedom:  th^y  have  it  here. 
They  want  good  land,  good  roads,  good  mar- 
kets: they  have  them  all  here«    What  should 
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they  run  rambling  about  a  nation-making  for? 
What  have  they  to  do  about  extending  domi- 
nion and  ''  taming  the  wilderness?"  If  they 
speculate  upon  becoming  founders  of  republics, 
they  will,  indeed,  do  well  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  rivals.  If  they  have  a  thirst  for  power,  they 
will  naturally  seek  to  be  amongst  the  least  in- 
formed part  of  mankind.  But,  if  they  only 
want  to  keep  their  property  and  live  well,  they 
will  take  up  their  abode  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  at  least. 

1029.  The  grand  ideas  about  the  extension  of 
the  empire  of  the  United  States  are  of  very 
questionable  soundness :  and  they  become  more 
qiiestioiiable  from  being  echoed  by  the  Edinr 
hurgh  Reviewers,  a  set  of  the  meanest  poli- 
ticians that  ever  touched  pen  iemd  paper*  Upon 
any  great  question,  they  never  have  been  right, 
even  by  accident,  which  is  very  hard!  The 
rapid  extension  of  settlements  to  the  West  of 
the  mountains  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  duration  of  the  present  happy 
Union.  The  conquest  of  Canada  would  have 
been  as  dangerous ;  but  not  more  dangerous. 
A  nation  is  never  so  strong  and  so  safe  as  when 
its  extreme  points  feel  for  each  other  as  acutely 
as  each  feels  for  itself;  and  this  never  can  be 
when  all  are  not  equally  exposed  to  every 
danger;  and  especially  when  all  the  parts  have 
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not  the  saine  imtere$t$.    In  case  of  a  war  with 
England,  what  wonld  become  of  yonr  mjarket 
down  the  Mississippi  ?  That  is  yonr  solemsurket 
That  way  yonr  produce  must  go;  or  you  must 
dress  yourself  in  skins  and  tear  your  food  to 
bits  with  yonr  hand&     Yet  that  way  your  pro* 
duce  could  not  go,  unless  this  nation  were  to 
keep  up  a  Navy  equal  to  that  of  England. 
Defend  the  country  against  invaders  I  know  the 
people  always  will;  but,  I  am  not  sure,  that 
they  will  like  internal  taxes  sofficient  to  rear 
and  support  a  navy  sufficient  to  clear  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  of  English  squadrons.    In  short,  it 
is  my,  decided  opinion,  that  the  sooaer  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Mis* 
8i8aq)pi  are  pretty  thickly  settled,  the  sooner  the 
Union  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.     If  a  war 
were  to  break  out  with  England,  evea  in  a  few 
years,  the  lands  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  the 
ouUet,  would  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value. 
Who  does  not  see  in  this  fact  a  great  cause  of 
iimnion?    On  lihis  side  the  mountains,  thene 
are  tweilve  hundred  miles  of  coaurt  to  blockade; 
but  you,  gentlemen  Prairie  owners,  are  like  a 
rat  that  has  but  one  hole  to  go  out  and  to  come 
in  at.     Yon  express  your  deepHPOotod  attach- 
ment to  your  adopted  country,  and  I  am  sura 
you  are  sincere ;  but;,  stiU  I  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt,   whether  you  w,onld  cfaeesfuUy  ^ear 
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bear-skins,  ai^  gnaw  your  meat  off  the  booes 
for  (be  sake  of  any  commercial  right  that  the 
nation  might  go  to  war  aboHt  X  know  that 
you  would  not  starve;  for  oofiee  and  tea  are 
not  necessary  to  man's  existence;  but,  you 
would  like  to  sell  your  flour  and  pork,  and 
would  be  very  apt  to  discover  reasons  against  a 
war  that  would  prevent  you  from  selling  them* 
You  appear  to  think  it  very  wicked  in  the  At- 
lantic People  to  feel  little  eagerness  in  promot* 
ing  the  increase  of  population  to  the  Westward ; 
but|  you  see,  thati  in  this  want  of  such  eagerness, 
they  may  be  actuated  by  a  real  love  for  their 
cowitry.  For  my  p^,  1  think  it  would  have 
been  good  policy  in  the  Congress  not  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Western  t^uds  at  all ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  real  charity. 

1030.  Having  w^^f  performed  what  I  deemed 
my  duty  towards  i^y  country  men,  and  towards 
this  country  too,  1  will  conclude  my  letter  with , 
a  few  observations,  relative  to  miUs^  which  may 
be  of  use  to  ybie;  for,  I  know,  that  you  will  go 
on;  and,  indeed,  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  all 
the  success  that  you  can  wish  yourself  without 
doing  harm  to  others. 

103).  You  have  no  mil  streams  near  you; 
and  you  are  about  to  erect  a  wind-nUlh  Man 
is  naturally  prone  to  call  to  his  aid  whatever 
will  save  bia  bonea  labour.    The  water,  the 
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wind^  the  Jlrt :  auy  thiug  that  will  help  him. 
Cattle  of  some  sort  or  other  were,  for  a  long 
while,  his  great  resource.  But,  of  late»  water- 
powers,  wind-powers,  fire-powers.  And,  in- 
deed, wondrous  things  have  been  performed 
by  machines  of  this  kind.  The  water  and  the 
wind  do  not  eat^  and  require  no  grooming. 
But,  it  sometimes  happens,  that,  when  all 
things  are  considered,  we  resort  to  these  grand 
powers  without  any  necessity  for  it ;  and  that 
we  forget  how  easily  we  could  do  the  thing  we 
want  done,  with  our  own  hands.  The  story, 
in  Peregrine  Pickle,  about  the  Mechanic,  who 
had  invented  a  water  machine  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  cabbage^  hardly  surpassed  the.  reality 
in  the  case  of  the  machine,  brought  out  in 
England,  some  years  ago,  for  reaping  wheat ; 
nor  is  it  much  less  ridiculous  to  see  people 
going  many  miles  with  grist  to  a  mill,  which 
grist  they  might  so  easily  grind  at  home.  The 
hand-mills,  used  in  England,  would  be  inva- 
luable with  you,  for  awhile,  at  least. 

1032..  But,  it  is  of  a  mill  of  more  general 
utility,  that  I  am  now  about  to  speak  to  you; 
and,  I  seriously  recommend  it  to  your  consi- 
deration, as  well  as  to  other  persons  similarly 
situated « 

1033.  At  Botley  I  lived  surrounded  by  water- 
mills  and  wind-mills.    There  were  eight  or  ten- 
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within  five  miles  of  roe/aud  one  at  two  hundred 
yards  from  my  house.     Still  I  thought,  that  it 
was  a  brutal  sort  of  thing  to  be  obliged  to  send 
twice  to  a  mill,  with  all  the  uncertainties  of 
the  business,  in  order  to  have  a  sack  of  wheat 
or  of  barley  ground.    I  sent  for  a  mill-wright, 
and,  after  making  all  the  calculations,  I  re-^ 
solved  to  have  a  mill  in  my  farm  yard,  to  grind 
for  myself,  and  to  sell  my  wheat  in  the  shape 
of  flour.    I  had  the  mill  erected  in  a  pretty 
little  bam,  well  floored  with  oak,  and  standing' 
upon  stones  with  caps:  so  that  no  rats  or  rnice- 
could  annoy  me.    The  mill  was  to  be  moved 
by  horses^  for  which,  to  shelter,  them  from  the' 
wet,  I  had  a  shed  with  a  circular  roof  erected 
on  the  outside  of  the  barn.     Under  this  roof, 
as  well  as  I  recollect,  there  was  a  large  wheel, - 
which  the  horses  turned,  and  a  bar,  going  from' 
that  wheel,  passed  through  into  the  bam,  and 
there  it  put  the  whole  machinery  in  motion. 
•  1034.  I  have  no  skill  in  mechanics.     I  do 
not,  and  did  not,  know  one  thing  from  another 
by  its  name;    All  I  looked  to  was  the  effect; 
and  this  was  complete.     I  had  excellent  flour. 
All  my  meal  was  ground  at  home.     I  was 
never- bothered  vnth  sending  to  the  mill.     My 
ears  were  never  after  dinned  with  complaintfl^ 
about  bad  flour  and  heavy  bread.    It  was  the 
prettiest,  most  convenient,  and  most  valuable 
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ihmg  I  had  upoa  my  farm.  It  was,  1  tbtol^ 
put  up  in  1816,  aud  this  waa  oue  of  the  pl^a* 
sures,  from  which  the  Borqugb^^viUaiiis  (God 
confoimd  them !)  drove  me  iu  19]7t  I  think  it 
cost  me  about  a  hundred  pounds.  I  foig^t, 
whether  1  had  sold  any  floui*  from  it  to  the 
Bakers«  But,  iudep^udeat  of  thl^ti  it  was  very 
valuable.  I  think  we  groupd  aud  dressed 
about/or(y  bushds  of  wheat  iu  a  d»y ;  aud,  we 
iised  to  work  at  it  ou  v^t  dojf^^  imd  when  we 
could  not  work  in  tb^  fields.  Wa  never  were 
stopped  by  want  of  wiud  or  water.  The 
hor$eft  were  always  ready ;  and  /  huniPt  that 
cjur  grinding  was  dope  at  om  Mf  the  e^i^pwoe 
al;  whiiph  it  waisi  done  by  die  iqill^rs. 

1035.  The  farpiers  and  millers  us^  to  say» 
tbat  I  $awd  nothing  by  my  mill.  Indeed,  g^isk 
waB  not  my  object*  except  in  comvenience.  I 
hat^  the  sudden  calls  for  goii^  to  the  mill; 
They  prodnced  irregularity ;  and,  besides,  this 
miUers  were  not  more  howst  than  other  people. 
Their  mills  contained  all  sorts  of  grain ;  and. 
in  their  confa9ion>  W9  sometimes  got  bad  flaw 
from  good  wh^ ;  an  accident  that  never  hap- 
penod  to  na  after  we  got  our  own  mill.  Bii^ 
as  to  tb?  goiimf  \  hava  jiist  received  a  letter 

from  roy  son,  informing  me,  tli^^  the  gentle- 

mai>,  a  former  bprn  apd  bred,  who  re^ts  my 
i«jrm  m  my  a^senoe,  ftth  m  wfmfi  tha|^iie 
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grinds  all;  that  he  sells  flour  all  round  the 
country ;  and  that  this  flour  is  prrferred  btfor4 
that  of  the  millers.  I  was  quite  delighted  to 
hear  this  news  of  my  litde  mill.  It  awakened 
many  recollections ;  and  I  immediately  thought 
of  communicating  the  &cte  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  you. 

1036.  You  will  observe,  that  my  farm  is  si^ 
tuated  in  the  midst  of  mills.  So  that,  you  may 
be  sure,  that  the  thing  answers,  or  it  would 
not  be  carried  on.  If  it  were  not  attended  with 
gain^  it  would  not  be  put  in  motion.  I  was 
convinced,  that  any  man  might  grind  cheaper. 
with  a  horse-mill  than  with  a  water  or  wind** 
mill,  and  now  the  fiskct  is  proved.  For,  ob^erve^ 
the  mill  costs  nothing  for  scite ;  it  occupies  • 
very  small  space ;  it  is  independent  of  wind  aikl 
water ;  no  floods  or  gales  can  aflect  it 

1037.  Now,  then,  if  such  a  mill  be  prefaabl0 
to  wind  or  water-mills  in  a  place  where  both 
abound,  how  useful  must  it  be  in  a  situatioA 
like  yours?  Such  a  mill  would  amply  suppljr: 
about  three  hundred  families,  if  kept  constaotl|r 
at  work.  And  then,  it  is  so  much  more  com 
venient  than  a  windmill.  A  windmill  is  neew*' 
sarily  a  most  unhandy  thing.  The  grmn  has 
to  be  hauled  up  and  the  flour  let  down.  The 
building  is  a  place  of  no  capacity ;  and,  there 
is  great  danger  intending  the  management  of  k. 
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My  project  is  merely  a  neat,  close  barn,  stand- 
ing upon  stones  that  rats  and  mice  cannot 
creep  up.  The  waggon  comes  to  the  door, 
&e  sacks  are  handed  in  and  out ;  and  every 
thing  is  so  convenient  and  easily  performed, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold  it. 

1038.  About  the  construction  of  the  mill  I 
know  nothing.  I  know  only  the  effect^  and  that 
it  is  worked  by  horses,  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  described.  I  had  no  Miller.  My  Bailiff, 
whom  1  had  made  a  Bailiff  out  of  a  Carpenter, 
I  turned  into  a  Miller;  or,  rather,  I  made  him 
look  sdfler  the  thing.  Any  of  the  men,  however, 
could  do  the  millering  very  welL  Any  of  them 
could  make  hetier  flour  than  the  water  and 
wind-millers  used  to  make  for  us.  So  that 
there  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter. 

1039.  This  country  abounds  in  excellent  mill- 
wrights. The  best,  I  dare,  say,  in  the  world  ; 
and,  if  I  were  settled  here  as  a  farmer  in  a 
large  way,  I  would  soon  have  a  little  mill,  and 
send  ^way  my  produce  in  flour  instead  of 
wheat.  If  a  (armer  has  to  send  frequently  to 
the  mill,  (and  that  he  must  do,  if  he  have  a 
great  quantity  of  stock  and  a  V^rge  family,)  the 
very  expence  of  sending  will  pay  for  a  mill  in 
two  or  three  years. 

1040.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion should  be  of  use'  to  any  body,  and  particu- 
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larly  if  it  should  be  of  any  use  in  the  Prairies ; 
for»  God  knows,  you  will  have  plague  enough 
without  sending  to  mill^  which  is^  of  itself,  nO; 
small    plague    even  in   a  Christian    country. 
About  the  same  strength  that  turns. a  threshing 
machine,  turned  my  mill.     I  can  give  no  inr 
formation  about  the  construction.      I  know 
there  was  a  hopper,  and  stones^  and  that  the 
thing  xnaAe^  clinking  noise  like  the  water-mills^ 
I  know  that  the  whole  affair  occupied  hut  a 
small  space.     My  barn  was  about  forty  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  mill  stood 
at  one  end  of  it.    The  man  who  made  it  for 
me,  and  with  whom  I  made  a  bargain  in, writp 
ing,  wanted  me  to  agree  to  a  specification^oS 
the  thing;  but  I  declined  having  any  .thing  to 
do  with  cogs  and  wheels ^  2iTk A  persisted  in  sti- 
pulating for  effects.    And  these  were,  that  with 
a  certain  force  of  horses,  it  was  to  make  so . 
much  fine  flour  in  so  long  a  time ;  and  this  bai^ 
gain   he  very,  faithfully   fulfilled.      The  price 
was  I  think  seventy  pounds,  and  the  putting 
up  and  altogether  made  the  amount  about  .a 
hundred  pounds.    Ther^  were  no  heavy  jtimhets 
in  any  part  of  the  thing.   There  was  not  a  bit  of 
wood,  in  any  part  of  the  construction,  so  b^ 
as  my  thigh.    The  whole  thing  might  ha?e 
been  carried  away,  all  at  once,  very  conireiii.- 
ently,  in  one  of  my.  waggons. . 
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1041.  There  is  another  thing,  which  I  b^ 
leave  to  recommend  to  your  attention ;  and  that 
18,  the  use  of  the  BroomrCarn  Stalks  as  thatch. 
The  coverings  of  bams  and  other  out-houses 
with  shingles  makes  them  fiery  hot  in  summer, 
so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  at  work  in  making 
mows  near  them  in  very  hot  weather^    The  heat 
they  cause  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses,  though 
thare  be  a  ceiling  under  them  is  intolerable.    In 
the  very  hot  weather  I  always  bring  my  bed 
down  to  the  ground-floor.      Thatch  is  cool. 
Cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.     Its  in- 
ooti?eniences  are  danger  from  fire  and  vDomt  of 
fkunUbHity.    The  former  is  no  great  deal  greater 
tban  that  of  shingles.    The  latter  may  be  wholly 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  BroomrCom  Stalks. 
In  England  a  good  thatch  of  wbeat-straw  will 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.    If  this  straw  be 
reeded^  as  they  do  it  in  the  counties  of  Dorset 
md  I>evon,  it  will  last  thirty  years ;  and  it  is 
tery  beautiful.    The  little  town  of  Charmouth, 
whick  is  all  thatched,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  I  ever  saw.    What  beautiful  thatching 
might  be  made  in  this  country,  where  the  straw 
is  so  sound  and  so  clean !     A   Dorsetshire 
Aatcfaer  mighty  upon  this  very  island,  make 
himself  a  decent  fortune  in  a  few  years.    They 
do  cover  bams  vdth  straw  here  sometimes ;  but 
how  one  of  our  thatcbera  would  famgh  at  the 
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work  I  Let  me  digress  here,  for  a  moment,  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  got  a  saw-spayer?  We  have 
no  such  man  here.  What  a  loss  arises  from 
this !  What  a  plague  it  is.  We  cannot  keep  a 
whole  fttrrow  of  pigs,  unless  we  breed  from  all 
the  sows!  They  go  away:  they  plague  us  to 
deaths  Many  a  man  in  England,  now  as  poor 
as  an  owlet,  would  (if  he  kept  fit>m  the  infernal 
drink)  become  rich  here  in  a  short  time.  These 
sow-gelders,  as  they  call  them,  swarm  in  £ng^ 
land.  Any  clown  of  a  fellow  fellows  this  call^ 
ing,  which  is  hardly  two  degrees  above  rat- 
catching  and  mole-catohing :  and  yet  there  is 
no  such  person  here,  where  swine  are  so  num^^ 
oas,  and  where  so  many  millions  are  fetted  for 
exportation  I    It  is  very  strange. 

1042.  To  return  to  the  thatching:  Straw  is 
not  so  durable  as  one  could  wish :  besides,  in 
very  high  winds,  it  is  liable,  if  not  tMied^  to  bt 
ruffed  a  good  deal ;  and  the  reeding,  which  is 
aloMst  like  countiiig  the  straws  one  by  one,  is 
expensive.  In  Ei^and  w<d  sometinies  thatch 
with  rmdSy  which  in  Hampshire,  are  called 
Bpear.  This  is  an  aquatic  plant.  It  graws  itt 
the  HHtUr^  and  will  grow  no  wh^re  else.  When 
f^ot  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  cane  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  thont  feur  or  five  feet  loligl 
I  have  seen  a  thatdi  of  it,  which,  with  a  little 
patchmg,  had  lasted  upwavds  oiJ^yMtn,  In 
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geDtlemen's  gardens,  there  are  sometimes  hedges 
or  screens  made  of  these  reeds.  They  last,  if 
well  put  up,  half  a  century,  and  are  singularly 
neat,  while  they  parry  the  wind  mocfa  better 
than  paling  or  walls,  because  there  is  no  eddy 
proceeding  from  their  repulsion.  They  are  ge- 
nerally put  round  those  parts  of  the  garden 
where  the  hot-beds  are. 

1Q43.  Now,  the  Broom-Corn  far  surpasses 
the  reeds  in  all  respects.  I  intend,  in  my  Book 
^m  Gardeningy  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  plant  to  garden-uses  both 
here  and  in  £ngland ;  for,  as  to  the  reeds,  they 
can  seldom  be  had,  and  a  screen  of  them 
comes,  in  most  parts  of  £ngiand,  to  more  money 
than  a  paling  of  oak.  But,  the  Broom-Corn ! 
What  an  useful  thing !  What  quantities  upon 
an  acre  of  land !  Ten  feet  high,  and  more 
durable  than  reeds  !  The  seedrstems,  with  a  bit 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  make  the  brooms. 
These,  I  hear^  are  now  sent  to  England.  I  have 
often  talked  of  it  in  England  as  a  good  traffic. 
We. here  sweep  stables  and  struts  wiUi  what 
the  English  sweep  their  coij^te  with!  You 
can  buy  as  good  a  broom  at  New  York  for 
eight  pence  sterling  as  you  can  buy  in  London 
for  Jive  shillings  sterlings  and  the  freight  cannot 
e^cceed  two-pence  or  three-pence,  if  sent  with- 
put  handles.     I  bought  a  cloth^s-brush,  an 
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JSpij^/i>A  clothes-brush,  the  other  day  for  three  # 

skiliings  sterling.     It  was  made  of  a  farthing^ s 
worth  of  tMer  wood  and  of  half  a  farthing^ s 
worth  of^BroomrCom.    An  excellent  brush. 
Better  than  bristles.     I  have  Broom-Corn  and 
Seed-Stems  enough    to   make  fifty  thousand 
soch  brushes.     I  really  think  1  shall  send  it  to 
England.     It  is  now  lying  about  my  barn,  and 
the  chickens  are  living  upon  the  seeds^.    This 
plant  demands  greater   heat  even   than    the 
Indian  Com.    It  would  hardly  ripen  its  seed  in 
England.     Indeed  it  would  not.     But,  if  well 
managed,  it  would  produce  a  prodigious  crop 
of  materials  for  reed-hedges  and  thatch.    It  is  of 
a  substance  (I  mean  the  main  stalk)  between 
that  of  a  cane  and  that  of  a  reed.    It  has  joints 
precisely  like  those  of  the  canes,  which  you 
may  have  seen  the  Boroughmongers'  sons  and 
lootmen  strut  about  vnth,  called  bamboos.  The 
seed-stalks f  which  make  the  brooms  and  brushes, 
might  not  get  so  mature  in  England  as  to  be  ^o 
good  as  they  are  here  for  those  uses :  but,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that,  in  any  of  the  warm  lands 
in  Surry,  or  Kent,  or  Hampshire,  a  man  might 
raise  uj)on  an  acre  a  crop  worth  several  huiidred 
pounds.    The  very  stout  stalks,  if  properly  har- 
vested -end  applied,  would  last  nearly  as  long 
as  the  best  hurdle  rods.    What  beautiful  screens 
they   would    make  in   gardens   and   pleasure 

2  T 
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grounds !  Ten  feet  long,  and  straight  as  a  jg^nn 
stick !  I  shall  send  some  of  the  s^ed  to  Eng- 
land this  year,  and  cause  a  trial  tobe  made; 
and  I  will,  in  my  Gardening  Book,  pVe  full  in- 
structions for  the  cultivation.  Of  this  book, 
which  will  be  published  soon,  I  would,  if  yon 
lived  in  this  world,  send  you  a  copy.  Thene 
are  the  best  uses  of  maritime  intercourse:  the 
interchange  of  plants,  animals,  and  improve- 
ments of  all  sorts.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  re- 
pay this  country  for  the  protection  which  it  has 
given  me  against  our  indemnified  tyrants.  **Cob* 
*^  bett's  pigs  and  Swedish  Turnips"  will  be 
talked  of  long  after  the  bones  of  £UeDborougb, 
Gibbs,  Sidmouth,  Castlereagh  and  Jenkinsou 
will  be  rotten,  and  their  names  forgotten,  [or 
only  remembered  when  my  "  trash  '*  shall. 

1044.  This  is  a  rambling  sort  of  Letter.  1 
now  come  back  to  the  Broom-Corn  for  thatelu 
Sow  it  in  rows  about  five  feet  asundef ;  or,  ra- 
ther, on  ridges^  a  foot  wide  at  the  tap^  with  an 
interval  of  Jive  feet;  let  the  plants  stand  all 
over  this  foot  wide,  at  about  three  inches  apart, 
or  less.  Keep  the  plants  clear  Of  weeds  by  a 
couple  of  weedings,  and  plough  well  betwera 
the  ridges  three  or  four  times  during  the  wot 
met.  This  will  make  the  plants  grow  taU^ 
while  their  closeness  to  each  other  will  make 
them  smaU  in  thickness  of  stem  or  stalk.    It 
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will*  bring  them  to  about  the  thickness  of  fine 
large  reeds  in  England,  and  to  about  twice  the 
length;  audi  1  will  engage,  that  a  large  barn 
may  be  covered,  by  a  good  thatcher,  with  the 
stalks,  in  two  days,  and  that  the  covering  shall 
last  for  fifty  years.     Only  think  of  the  price  of 
shingks  and  nails  I     Only  think  of  the  cost  of 
tUes  in  England !     Only  think  of  the  expence 
of  drawing  or  of  reeding  straw  in  England ! 
Only  think  of  going  into  the  water  to  collect 
reeds  in  England,  even  where  they  are  to  be 
had  at  all,  which  is  in  a  very  few  places !    The 
tery  first  thing  that  I  would  do,  if  1  were  to 

f 

settle  in  a  place  where  I  had  bqildings  to  erect, 
would  be  to  sow  some  Broom-Corn ;  that  is  to 
day,  sow  some  roofs.  What  a  fine  thing  this 
would  be  upon  the  farms  in  England !  Wliat  a 
convenient  thing  for  the  cottagers !  Thatch  for 
their  pretty  little  houses,  for  their  styes,  for 
their  fuel-house,  their  cow^shed;  and  brooms 
into  the  bargain;  for,  though  the  seed  would 
not  ripen^  and  though  the  broom-part  would 
not  be  of  the  best  quality,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  heath.  The  seed  might  be 
sent  from  this  country,  and,  though  the  Bo* 
rough-villains  would  tax  it,  as  their  rapacious 
system  does  EVEN  THE  SEEDS  OF 
TREES ;  yet,  a  small  quantity  of  seed  would 
suffice. 

2x2  ^ 
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1045.  As  an  omomat/a/  plant  DOthing  equals* 
this.  The  Indian  Corn  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  this' 
respect.     Planted  by  the  side  of  walks  in  gar- 
dens^ what  beautiful  avenues  it  would  make  for 
the  summer !     I  have  seen  the  plants  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half  high.     I  always  wanted  to  get- 
some  seed  in  England ;  but,  I  never  could.   My* 
friends  thought  it  too  childish  and  whimsical^ 
thing  to  attend  to.     If  the  plant  should  so  £str 
come  to  perfection  in  England  as  to  yidd  the 
broom-materiaIs»  it  will  be  a  great  thing;  and, 
if  it  fall  short  of  that,  it  will  certainly  surpass 
reeds  for  thatching  and  screening  purposes,  for 
sheep-yards,  and  for  various  other  uses.    How- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  of  its  producing  brooms; 
for,  the  Indian  Corn,  though  only  certain  sorts 
of  it  will  ripen  its  seed  even  in  Hampshire,  will 
always  come  into  bloom,  and,  in  the  Broom- 
Corn,  it  is  the  little  stalks,  or  branches,  out  of 
which  the  flower  comes,  that  makes  the  hrooak: 
If  the  plant  succeed  thus  far  in  England,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  Borough-villains  will  tax 
the  brooms,  until  their  system  be   blown  to 
atoms ;  and,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  were 
to  make  the  broom,  like  hops,  an  article  of 
excise,  and  send  their  spies  into  people's  fields 
and  gardens  to  see  that  the  revenue  was  not 
"  dtfraudedr     Precious  villains !    They  stand 
between  the  people  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  I 
But  this  cannot  hist. 
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»  1046.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  EUenho* 
rot^h  and  Gibhs  have  retired  I  111  health  is 
the  pretence.  I  Dever  yet  knew  ill  health  in • 
duce  such  fellows  to  loosen  their  grasp  of  the 
public  purse.  But,  be  it  so :  then  I  feel  plea- 
sure on  that  account  To.  all  the  other  pan^ 
of  body  and  mind  let  them  add  that  of  kn<iw-». 
ing,  that  William  Cobbett,  whom  they  thought 
they  had  put  down  for  ever,  if  not  killed,  Wve^ 
to  rejoice  at  their  pains  and  their  death,  to 
trample  on  their  graves,  and  to  hand  down 
their  names  for  the  just  judgment  of  posterity. 
What  I  are  these  feelings  wrong?  Are  they 
sinful?  What  defence  have  we,  then,  against 
tyranny  ?  If  the  oppressor  be  not  to  experience 
the  resentment  of  the  oppressed,  let  us  at  once 
acknowledge  the  divine  right  of  tyranny ;  for, 
what  has  tyranny  else  to  fear?  Who  has  it  to 
fear,  but  those  whom  it  has  injured?  It  is  the 
aggr^^ate  of  individual  injury  that  makes  up 
national  injury :  it  is  the  aggr^ate  of  individual 
resentment  that  makes  up  national  resentment.  * 
National  resentment  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  producing  of  redress  for  oppression ;  and, 
therefore,  to  say  that  individual  resentment  is 
wrong,  is  to  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  re- 
dress for  oppression :  it  is,  in  short,  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  never-ending  slavery  on  all  man- 
kind.   Some  Local  Militia  men ;  young  felk)W9 
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who  had  been  compelled  to  become  soldiers^ 
and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  military  disci- 
pline ;  who  had,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  been 
promised  a  guinea  each  before  they  marched ; 
who  had  refused  to  march  because  the  guinea 
had  not  been  whoUy  paid  them ;  some  of  these 
young  men,  these  mere  boys,  had,  for  this  mu- 
tiny, as  it  was  called,  been  flogged  at  Ely  in 
Cambridgeshire,  under  a  guard  of  German, 
bayonets  and  sabres i  At  this  I  expressed  my. 
indignationin  the  strongest  terms;  and,  for  doing 
this,  I  was  put*for  two  years  into  a  jail  along 
with  men  convicted  of  unnatural  crimes^  rolh 
bery^  and  under  charge  of  murder^  and  whore 
AsTLET  was,  who  was  under  sentence  of  death. 
To  this  was  added  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and,  when  the  two  years  should  ex- 
pire, bonds  for  the  peace  and  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years !  The  seven  years  are  not  yet  ex- 
7)ired.  1  will  endeavour  to  be  of  '*  good  be- 
*'  haviour''  for  the  short  space  that  is  to  come;} 
and,  I  am  sure,  I  have  behaved  well  for  the 
past ;  for  never  were  seven  years  of  such  ^Sr 
cient  exertion  seen  in  the  life  of  any  individual . 
1047.  The  tyrants  are  hard  pushed  now. 
The  Hank  Notes  are  their  only  ground  to  stand 
on  ;  and  that  ground  will  be  moved  from  under 
them  in  a  little  time.  Strange  changes  since 
you  left  England,  short  as  the  time  has  been ! 
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I  am  fully  of  opinioD,  that  my  four  years  which 
I  gave  the  system  at  my  coming  away,  will  see 
the  end  of  it.  There  can  be  no  more  war  car- 
ried on  by  them.  I  see  they  have  had  Baring, 
of  Loan-notoriety  at  the  Holy  Alliance-Con- 
gress. He  has  been  stipulating  for  a  supply  of 
paper-money.  They  should  have  got  my  con- 
sent to  let  the  paper-money  remain ;  for,  I  can 
destroy  it  whenever  I  please.  All  sorts  of  pro- 
jects are  on  foot.  "  Inimitable  Notes ;"  paying 
in  specie  by  weight  of  metal.  Oh !  the  wond- 
rous fools !  A  sudden  blow-up  f  or,  a  blow-up 
somewhat  slow,  by  ruin  and  starvation;  one  of 
these  iitfi5<  come; 'unless  they  speedily  reduce' 
the  interest  of  the  Debt;  hiid  even  that  will  not 
save  the  seat-disftlei^;*-  ' 

1048.  In  the  thean while  let  us  enjoy  ourselves 
here  amongst  this  fcind  and  liospi table  people; 
but,  let  us  nev^  ft>rg^  that  England  is  our 
country,  and  that  her  freedom  and  renown 
oiigbt  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  the  blood  in  our 
veins.  God  Ibless  you,  and  give  you  health 
and  hapttmess. 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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RUTA  BAGA;  or,  SWEDISH  TURNIP: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evenif^  Pott. 

Hyde  Park,  LtHig-Island, 
3d  Jan.  1819. 

Sir,  , 

1049.  My  publications  of  last  year,  on  the 
amount  of  the  crops  of  Ruta  Baga,  were,  by 
many  persons,  considered  romantic  ;  or,  at  best, 
a  good  deal  strained.  I  am  happy,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
through  your  obliging  columns,  a  letter  from 
an  American  farmer  on  the  subject.  You  may 
remember,  if  you  did  me  the  honour  to  read  my 
Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  this  root ,  (in  Part 
I.  of  the  Year's  Residence),  that  I  carried  ike 
amount  of  my  best  Botley-crops  no  hig^r  than 
one  thousand^  three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  following  interesting  letter  will,  1  think, 
convince  every  one,  that  [  kept,  in  all  my  state- 
ments, below  the  mark.  Here  we  have  an 
average  weight  of  roots  of  six  pounds  and  a 
half 
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1050.  I  beg  Mr.  Towksend  to  accept  of  my 
best  thanks  for  his  letter,  which  has  given  mie 
very  great  satisfaction, .  and  which  will,  Ivam 
8ure»  be  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  this  valuable  root 

1051.  Many  gentlemen  have  written  to.ine 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  preserving  the  Ruta 
Baga.  I  have,  in  the  SECOND  PART  of  ng^ 
Year's  Residence^  which  will  be  published  ^ 
New  York,  in  a  few  days,  given  a  very,  full  aOr 
count  of  this  matter. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  sef rant, 

Wm.  COB3ETT. 

New  York,  Dec.  30,  18I& 

Dear  Sir, 

1052.  I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending,  to  yoa 
the  following  experiments  upon  the  culture  (d 
your  Ruta  Baga,  made  by  my  uncle,  Isaac 
Townsend,  Esq.  of  Orange  county,  in  this  state. 
The  seeds  were  procured  from  your  stock,  and 
the  experiments,  1  think,  will  tend  to  corroborate 
the  sentiments  which  you  have  so  laudably  and 
so  successfully,  inculcated  on  the  subject  of  this 
interesting  article  of  agriculture. 

1053.  A  pi^e  of  strong,  dry  loam  iefx  feet 
sg^are  ^jx  the  1^.  £.  side  of  a  mountain  in  M o- 
];e^^  t<^\Yf^hip^  Orange  county,  was  thoroughly , 
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cleared  of  stones,  and  dug  up  twelve  inches 
deep,  on  the  lOtfa  of  June  last ;  it  was  then  co- 
vered by  a  mixture  of  ten  bushels  of  charcoal 
dust  and  twenty  bushels  of  black  swamp  mould, 
which  was  well  harrowed  in.  About  the  9th  of 
July  it  was  sown  with  your  Ruta  Baga  in  drills 
of  twenty  inches  apart,  the  turnips  being  ten 
inches  distant  from  each  other.  They  came  up 
badly  and  were  weeded  out  on  the  10th  of 
August.  On  the  1 5th  of  August  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  ashes  was  put  round  every  turnip,  which 
operation  was  repeated  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  ground  was  kept  perfectly  clean 
through  the  whole  season.  Six  seeds  of  the 
common  turnip  were  by  accident  dropped  into 
the  ipatch,  and  received  the  same  attention  as 
the  rest.  These  common  turnips  weighed  two 
pounds  a  piece.  The  whole  yield  of  the  Ruta 
Baga  was  three  bushels,  each  turnip  weighing 
from  four  to  eight  pounds.  The  roots  pene- 
trated about  twelve  inches  into  the  ground,  al- 
though the  season  was  remarkably  dr3r. 

1054.  A  piece  of  rich,  moist,  loamy  land, 
containing  four  square  rods,  was  ploughed 
twice  in  June,  and  the  seeds  6f  your  Ruta 
Baga  sown  on  the  4th  of  July  in  hfoad  casty  and 
kept  clean  through  the  season.'  This  patch  pto- 
duced  ttventy-five  bushels  of  tumipsV^^cb  turnip 
weighing  from  four  to  nine  pounds.    This,  you 
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perceive,  is  at  the  eDormous  rate  of  1000  bushels 
an  acre  ! 

1055.  It  is  Mr.  Townsend's  opinion^  that, on 
some  of  the  soils  of  Orange  County  your  Ruta 
Baga  may  be  made,  to  yield  1500  bushels  an 
acre. 

I  remain,  with  much  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant 

p.  S.  TOWNSEND. 

WiUiam  Cobbett,  B*q. 

ft 

Ifydi  Park,  Lpmgltkmd^ 
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FE  A  RON'S  FALSEHOODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Advocate. 

Hyde  Park,  Jan.  9th,  IS19. 

Sir, 

1056.  Before  I  saw  your  paper  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  gi^ng  some  extracts  from  a 
book  published  in  England  by  one  Fearon,  I 
had  written  part  of  the  following  article,  and 
bad  prepared  to  send  it  home  as  part  of  a  Re- 
gister, of  which  J  send  one  every  week.  Your 
paper  enabled  me  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
article;  and,  in  the  few  words  below,  I  have 
this  day  sent  the  whole  off  to  be  pubhshed  in 
London.  If  you  think  it  worth  inserting,  1  b^ 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  give  it  a  place ;  and 
I  b^  the  same  favour  at  the  hands  of  all  those 
editors  who  may  have  published  Fearon's  ac- 
count of  what  he  calls  his  visit  to  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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1057.  There  is,  I  am  told,  one  Feahon,  who' 
has  gone  home  and  written  and  published  a' 
book,  abusinff  this  country  and  its  pedpU  in  the 
grossest  manner.  I  only  hear  of  it  by  letter^  I* 
hear,  also,  that  he  speaks  of  me  as  if  he  knew^ 
me.  I  will  tell  you  how  far  he  knew  me :  I 
live  at  a  country  house  20  miles  from  Ne^ 
York.  One  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1817i  d 
young  man  came  into  the  hall,  and  introduced 
himself  to  me  under  the  name  of  Fearon.  Thd 
following  I  find  about  him  in  my  journal:—^ 
'^  A  Mr.  Fearon  came  this  morning  and  had 
'^  breakfast  with  us.  Told  us  an  odd  story 
''  about  having  slept  in  a  black  woman's  hut 
last  night  for  sixpence,  though  there  are  excel- 
lent taverns  at  every  two  miles  along  the  road. 
'^  Told  us  a  still  odder  story  about  his  being  au 
'*  envoy  from  a  host  of  families  ia  London,  to 
'^  look  out  for  a  place  of  settlement  in  America ; 
'^  but  he  took  special  care  not  to  name  any  one 
**  of  those  families,  though  we  asked  him  to  do 
'^  it.  We  took  him,  at  first,  for  a  sort  of  spy. 
'*  William  thinks  he  is  a  shopkeeper^s  clerk;  I 
*^  think  he  has  been  a  tailor.  I  observed  that  he 
**  carried  his  elbow  close  to  his  sides,  and  his 
**  arms,  below  the  elbow,  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
^*  tion.  It  came  out  that  he  had  been*  with 
**  Buchanan,  Castlereagh's  consul  at  New 
'^  York:;  but  it  is  too  ridiculous;  such  a  thing 
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^*  as  this  cannot  be  a  spy ;  he  can  get  access  no 
'*  where  hot  to  taverns  and  boarding  houses." 

1058.  This  note  now  stands  in  my  joomal  or 
diary  of  22d  Au^st,  1817.  I.  remember  that 
he  asked  me  some  very  silly  questions  about 
the  prices  qf  land^  cattle^  and  other  things, 
which  1  answered  very  shortly.  He  asked  my 
advice  about  the  families  emigrating,  and  the 
very  words  I  uttered  in  answer,  were  these: 
^'  Every  thing  I  can  say,  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
**  discourage  the  enterprize.  if  Englishmen 
*^  come  h^re,  let  them  come  individually,  and 
*'  sit  down  amongst  the  natives :  no  othar  plan 
•*  is  rational." 

1059.  What  I  have  heard  of  this  man  since, 
is,  that  he  spent  his  time,  or  great  part  of  it, 
in  New  York,  amongst  the  idle  and  dissolute 
young  Englishmoi,  whose  laziness  iamd  extra- 
vagance had  put  them  in  a  state  to  make  them 
uneasy,  and  to  make  them  unnoticed  by  re- 
spectable people.  That  country  roust  be  bad^ 
to  be  fifure,  which  vrould  not  give  them  ease 
and  tAwukmce  without  lahamr  or  ecanemy. 

1060.  Now,  what  can  such  a  man  know  of 
America  ?  He  has  not  kept  house ;  be  has  had 
no  ^  being  in  any  neighbourhood ;  he  ha{t  never 
had  any  circle  of  acquaintuntis  amongst  the 
people.;,  he  has  never  been  ^gnest  under  any  of 
their  roofe ;  he  knows  nothing  of  thdr  manners 
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or  their  characters  |  aad  how  can  such  a  man  ' 
be  a  judge  of  the  effects  of  their  institutions, 
civil,  political,  or  religious  ?  . 

1061.  I. have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  re- 
views and  newspapers^  in  the  pay  of  the  Borough- 
mongers,  will  do  their  best  to  propagate  the 
falsehoods  contained  in  this  man's  book.  But 
what  would  you  say  of  the  people  of  America, 
if  they  were  to  affect  to  believe  what  the  French 
General  said  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Thi6 
man,  in  a  book  which  he  published  in  France, 
said,  that  all  the  En^ish  married  women  got 
ifrtin^, , and  swore  like  troopers;  and  that  all 
the  young  women  were  strumpets,  and  that  the 
greater  part  qf  them  had  bastards .  before  they 
were  married.  Now,  if  the  people  of  America 
were  to .  affect  to  believe  this^  wh^  should  we 
say  of  them?  Yet,  this  is  just  as  true  as  this 
Fearon's  account  of  the  people  of  America. 

1062.  As  to  the  facts  of  this  man's  visit  to  me^ 
my  son  Williiam.  who  is,  by  this  time,. in  Lon- 
don, can  and  win  vouch  for  .their  truth  at  any  ^ 
time,  and,  if  ufscessary,   to  Fearon's  fisice,  if 
Fearon  has  a  face  which  he  dares  show. 

I0(f3.  %nce  writing  the  above,  the  New  York 
papers  have  brought  me  a  specimen  of  Mr: 
Fearon's  performance.  I  shall  notice  only  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  me.  It  is  in  the  follow-' 
ing  words :    • 
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.  1064.  ''A  Visit  to  Mr.  CobbUt.'-V pon  arriving 
^^  at  Mr.  Cobbett's  gate^  my  feelings,  in  walking 
*^  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  residence  of 
'^  this  celebrated  man  are  difficult  to  describe. 
*'  The  idea  of  a  person  self-banished,  leading  an 
isolated  life  in  a  foreign  land ;  a  path  rarely 
trod,  fences  in  ruins,  the  gate  broken,  a  Jkmse 
*.*  mouldering  to  decay,  added  to  much  awk- 
**  wardness  of  feeling  on  my  part,  calling  upon 
**  an  entire  stranger,  produced  in  my  mind  feel- 
**  ings  of  thoughtfiilness  and  melancholy.  I 
**  would  fain  almost  have  returned  without  en* 
*^  tering  the  wooden  mansion,  imagining  that  its 
'*  possessor  would  exclaim,  '  What  intruding 
**  fellow  is  here  coming  to  break  in  npon  my 
**  pursuits  ?'  But  these  difficulties  ceased  almost 
*'  with  their  existence.  A  female  servant  (an 
**  English  woman)  informed  me  that  her  master 
**  was  from  home,  attending  at  the  county  court 
^*  Her  language  was  natural  enough  for  a  per- 
son in  her  situation;  she  pressed  me  to  walk 
in,  being  quite  certain  that  jtwas  her  country- 
**  man  ;  and  she  was  so  deUghted  to  see  an  Eng- 
*^  lishman,  instead  of  those  nasty  guessing  Yan- 
kees. Following  my  guide  though  the 
kitchen,  (the  floor  of  which,  she  asserted, 
**  was  imbedded  with  two  feet  of  dirt  when  Mr. 
**  Cobbett  came  theri — (it  had  been  previously 
in  the  occupation  of  Americofis)  I  was  con- 
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'^  ducted  to  a  front  parlour^  which  contained 
*^  but  a  single  chair  and  several  trunks  of  sea- 
*^  clothes.  Mr.  Cobbett's  first  question  on 
\^  seeing  me  was,  ^  Are  you  an  American,  sir?* 
"  then,  *  What  were  my  objects  in  the  United 
'^  States  ?  Was  I  acquainted  with  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  London  ?  How  long  had  I  left  ?' 
&c.  He  was  immediately  familiar.  I  was 
'^  pleasingly  disappointed  with  the  general  tone 
^'  of  his  manners.  Mr.  Cobbett  thinks  meanly 
*^  of  the  American  people^  but  spoke  highly  of 
"  the  economy  of  their  government. — He  does 
'^  not  advise  persons  in  respectable  circum* 
'^  stances  to  emigrate,  even  in  the  present  state 
*^  of  England.  In  his  opinion  a  family  who 
♦*  can  barely  live  upon  their  property,  will 
'^  more  consult  their  happiness  by  not  removing 
^^  to  the  United  States.  He  almost  laughs  at 
"  Mr.  JBirkbeck's  settling  in  the  western  coun« 
*^  try.  This  being  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this 
'*  well-known  character,  I  viewed  him  with  no 
"  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  A  print  by  Bar* 
^*  tolozzi,  executed  in  1801,  conveys  a  correct 
'<  outline  of  his  person.  His  eyes  are  small, 
^^jSLud  pleiiidngly  good  natured..  To  a  French 
**  gentleman  present,  he  was  attentive ;  vntlu 
**  his  sons,  familiar ;  to  his  servants,  easy ;  but 
^*  to  all,  in  his  tone  and  manner,  resolute  and 
^^  determined.    He  feeto  no  hesitation  in  prais- 

2  u 
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^'  ing  himself,  and  evidently  believes  that  he  is 
**  eventually  destined  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  Bri- 
''  tish  nation.  His  faculty  of  relating  anec- 
^*  dotes  is  amusing.  Instances  when  we  meet. 
^*  My  impressions  of  Mr.  Cobbett  are,  that 
''  those  who  know  him  would  like  him,  if  they 
**  can  be  content  to  submit  unconditionally  to 
''  his  dictation.  *  Obey  me,  and  I  will  treat  yoa 
'*  kindly ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  trample  on  you/ 
**  seemed  visible  in  every  word  and  feature. 
'^  He  appears  to  feel,  in  its  fullest  force,  the 
**  sentiment, 

'  I  have  no  brother^  am  like  no  brothers 
'  I  am  myself  alone/  ** 

1065.  It  is  unlucky  for  this  blade,  that  the 
parties  are  alive.  First — let  the  *^  EngUsh  wo- 
^^jnaiC  speak  for  herself,  which  she  does,  io 
these  words : 

1066.  I  remember,  that,  about  a  week  aftar 
I  came  to  Hyde  Park,  in  1817,  a  man  came 
to  the  house  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Cobbett 
was  out,  and  that  he  came  again  the  next 
morning.  I  never  knew,  or  asked,  what  coun- 
tryman he  was.  He  came  to  the  back  door. 
I  first  gave  him  a  chair  in  a  back-room ;  bu^ 
as  he  was  a  slippery-looking  young  man,  and 
as  it  was  growing  late,  my  husband  thought  it 
was  best  to  bring  him  down  into  the  kitchen, 
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where  be  staid  till  be  went  aw^y.  I  had  no 
talk  with  him.  I  could  not  know  what  condi- 
tion Mr.  Cobbett  found  the  house  in,  for  I  did 
not  come  here  'till  the  middle  of  August.  I 
never  heard  whether  the  gentleman  that  lived 
here  before  Mr.  Cobbett,  was  an  American,  *or 
not  I  never  in  my  life  said  a  word  against 
the  people  or  the  country :  I  am  very  glad  I 
came  to  it ;  I  am  doing  very  well  in  it ;  and 
have  found  as  good  and  kind  friends  amongst 
the  Americans,  as  I  ever  had  in  all  my  life: 

Mary  Ann  Churcher. 

Hyde  Park, 
Bih  January,  1819. 

1067.  Mrs.  Churcher  puts  me  in  mind,  that 
I  asked  her  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  it  was, 
and  that  she  said  he  looked  like  an  Exciseman^ 
and  that  Churcher  exclaimed  :  **  Why,  you 
*^  fool,  they  don't  have  any  Excisemen  and  such 
^*  fellows  here !" — I  never  was  at  a  county  court 
in  America  in  my  life.  I  was  out  shootings. 
As  to  the  house^  it  is  a  better  one  than  he  ever 
entered,  except  as  a  lodger  or  a  servant,  or  to 
carry  home  work.  The  path,  so  far  from  being 
trackless,  was  as  beaten  as  the  highway. — The 
gentleman  who  lived  here  before  me  was  an 
Englishman,  whose  name  was  Crow.  But  only 
think  of  dirt,  two  feet  deep,  in  a  kitchen !  All  is 
false. — The  house  was  t)uilt  by  Judge  Ludlow. 
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It  is  large,  and  very  sound  and  commodious. 
The  avenues  of  trees  before  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful  that  I  ever  saw.  The  orchard,  the  fine 
shade  and  fine  grass  all  about  the  house ;  the 
abundant  garden,  the  beautiful  turnip  field ;  the 
whole  a  subject  worthy  of  admiration ;  and  not 
a  single  draw-back.  A  hearty,  unostentatious 
welcome  firom  me  and  my  sons.  A  breakfast 
such,  probably,  as  the  fellow  will  never  eat 
again. — I  leave  the  public  to  guess,  wheth^  it 
be  likely,  that  I  should  give  a  chap  like  this  my 
opinions  ^bout  government  or  people/  Just  as  if 
I  did  not  know  the  people  !  Just  as  if  they  were 
new  to  me !  The  man  was  not  in  the  house  half 
on  how  in  the  morning.  Judge,  then,  what  he 
could  know  of  my  manners  and  character.  •  He 
was  a  long  time  afterwards  at  JNew  York. 
Would  he  not  have  been  here  a  second  time,  if 
I  had  been  familiar  enough  to  relate  anecdotes 
to  him  ?  Such  blades  are  not  backward  in  re- 
newing their  visits  whenever  they  get  but  a  lit* 
tie  encouragement— He,  in  another  part  of  the 
extracts  that  I  have  seen,  complains  of  the  re- 
serve  of  the  American  ladies.  No  ^^  social  inr 
*'  tercourse/"  he  says,  between  the  sexes.  That 
is  to  say,  he  could  find  nonel  I'll  engage  he 
could  not;  amongst  the  whites,  at  least  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  me  to  talk  about  the  public 
afiairs  of  England  and  not  to  talk  of  some  of  my 
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own  acts  ;  but  is  it  not  monstrous  to  suppose, 
that  I  should  praise  myself y  and  show  that  I  be- 
lieved myself  destined  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the 
British  nation^  in  my  conversation  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  an  utter  stranger,  and  that,  too,  a 
blade  whom  I  took  for  a  decent  tailor,  my  son 
William  for  a  shop-keeper's  clerk,   and  Mrs. 
Churcher,  wift  less  charity,  for  a  slippery  young 
man,  or,  at  best,  for  an.  Exciseman  ? — As  I  said 
before,  such  a  man  can  know  nothing  of  the 
people  of  America.     He  has  no  channel  through 
which  to  get  at  them.    And,  indeed,  why  should 
he !  Can  he  go  into  the  families  of  people  at 
home!  Not  he,  indeed,  beyond  his  own  low 
circle.     Why  should  he  do  it  here,  then  ?  Did 
he. think  he  was  coming  here  to  live  ?X  free 
quarter  1   The  black  woman's  hut,  indeed,  he 
might  force  himself  into  with  impunity;  six- 
pence would  insure  him  a  reception  there ;  b^t, 
it  would  be  a  shame,  indeed,  if  such  a  man 
could  be   admitted  to  unreserved  intercourse 
with  American  ladies.     Slippery  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  slide  into  their  good  graces,  and  into 
the  possession  of  their  fathers'  soul-subduing 
dollars ;  and  so  he  is  gone  home  to  curse  the 
**  nasty  guessing  Americans.^' 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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Buckffbeaty  time  for  sowing,  Jaly  33rdL-4iine  for  cutting, 

OctGtb. 
Bams,  very  fine  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  16th. 
Beansy  kidney,  green,  in  market,  Oct.  11th. 
Board  of  Agriculture,  par.  117. 

Birkbeck,  Mr.  par.  16,  Jan.  S  1st,  Feb.  23rd,  March  1 1th. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.  March  12th,  par.  98. 
Candles,  home  made,  remarks  on,  Dec  25th. 
Climate,  May  5tb,  1817,  to  April  24th,  1818. 
Corporations,  as  law-givers,  Feb.  28th. 
Curwen,  Mr.  par.  68,  69,  121,  12a 
Cartwright,  Major,  par.  111. 
Cramp,  Mr.  par.  117,  192. 
Castlereagh,  par.  120. 

Disciples,  ears  of  com  that  they  plucked,  June  Srd. 
Dress  whereby  to  judge  of  the  weather,  June  I6th^  July 

10th,  Sept.   18th— 28tb,   Oct.  11th— 22nd,   Nor.  11th, 

March  21st. 
Dews,  equal  to  showers,  Julv  29th,  Jan.  13th. 
England,  neatness  of  its  inhabitants,  par.  1& — ^Wetness  of  the 

climate,  July  24th. — Population  o^  shifted,  and  not  aug* 

mented,  by  the  Funding  System,  Feb.  16th* 
Fences  on  Long  Island,  par.  16. 
Flies  and  musquitoes,  bred  by  filth,  June  19tb,  July  14. 
Fowls  ought  to  be  kept  ^arm,  Jan.  4th,  March  15th. 
Butnsy  description  of,  on  Long  Island,  par.  22. 
■  ■ — ■  houses  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  16th. 
Fraits,  dried,  March  31st 
Flowers,  want  of,  in  America,  par.  22. 
Fortescue,  Feb.  16th. 
Freeman  tie,  Mr.  Nicholas,  March  1st 
Gauntlet,  Mr.  W.,  his  pigs,  par.  101. 
Harvest  eariier  than  in  England,  par.  19. — ^Description  of, 

July  24th. 
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Hops  grows  well  in  America,  Feb.  7th. 

Hedges  not  found  in  America,  March  1  Itb. 

Health,  par.  23. 

Hagar,  prayer  of,  Feb.  16th. 

Harrisbur^i^,  description  of,  living  at,  Jan.  35th— S7tb. 

Hulme,  Mr.,  Febk  15th— 20th. 

Hinxman,  Mr.  Kichi|^,  March  Ist. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  par.  119. 

Indian  corn  described,  June  3rd. 

LocusU  that  John  the  Baptist  lived  on,  June  3rd. 

I«ong  Island,  dncription  of,  par.  12  to  15.-^itb  nearness  to 

the  sea  an  advantage  in  summer,  June  14th. 
Lancaster,  description  of,  Jan.  22nd,  Feb.  12th^— 16th. 
Livingstone,  Mr.  Chancellor,  par.  25,  27. 
Mangel  Wurzcl,  an  indifferent  root,  par.  28. 
Moses,  July  24th. 
Maseres,  Mr.  Baron,  Dec.  16th. 
M'Kean,  Judge,  Jan.  10th. 
McAllister,  Mr.,  Jan.  28th. 
Malthus,  Parson,  Feb.  16th. 

New  Jersey,  in  comparison  to  Pennsylvania,  March  lltb. 
Newbold,  Mr.,  March  11th. 
Oliver,  the  spy,  March  2nd. 
Ploughing,  principles  of,  par.  121  to  125. 
Peas,  fit  to  gather  June  18th. — Ripe  in  40  days.— Green>  in 

market,  Oct.  11th. 
Puddinffs  of  apple,  July  9th,  August  23rd. 
Philadelphia,  remarks  on,  Jan.  15lh. 


^  ThTmk  }  J«"- 16*'  March  9th. 


snn,  William,  Fi^b.  16tb. 

Pendrill,  Mr.,  March  IsC. 

Perry,  Mr.  James,  par.  21. 

Pitt,  par.  117. 

Quakers,  hospitality  of,  March  10th. — ^Bad  gardeners,  March 
Uth. 

River  Delaware,  Jan.  13th,  Feb.  20th. 

Susquehannah,  Jan.  25th,  Feb.  1st 

Radish,  very  large,  Oct.  28th. 

Ruta  Baga,  description  of  the  plant,  par.  25  to  30. — Mode 
of  saving  and  of  preserving  the  seed,  par.  31  to  36. — 
Time  of  sowing,  par.  37  to  44. — Quality  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed,  par.  45  to  49. — Manner  of  sowing,  par. 
50  to  55.'-After-culture,  par.  56  to  64. — ^TransplantiAg, 
par.  65  to  103. — ^Time  and  manner  of  harvesting,  par.  104 
to  114<--Quality  of  the  crop,  par.  115  to  156. 


6J0  IKDIX. 

lloscoe^  Mr.,  March  26th. 

Rousseau,  March  26lh. 

Stones,  a  barometer,  August  7th. 

Singing-birds,  none  in  America,  par.  33. 

Shoes  need  never  be  nailed,  March  Slsl. 

Scavengers  substituted  by  hogs,  i  Feb.  S8th. 

Stock,  prices  of.  May  20th,  Dec.  15th. 

of  provisions  at  breaking  up  of  winter,  par.  SI* 

Severne,  Mr.,  March  1st. 

Stevens,  Mr.,  Mar**^  •nd.  ^ 

Threshing,  mode  of,  July  S4th. 

Travelling,  author's,  March  11th  to  I3ih. 

Trenton,  laziness  of  the  young  men,  March  llthr 

Taverns,  Slaymaker's,  living  at,  Feb.  12th. 

■  charges  very  reasonable,  March  1 1th. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Antony,  March  llth. 

Tull,  par.  60,  68,  121,   124. 

Vegetation,  how  vigorous,  July  29th. — Continues  very  late, 

Nov.  16th. — State  of  it  in  April;  par.  21. 
Vere,  March  1st. 

Woodcocks,  time  of  coming,  July  26th. 
Western  countries,  folly  of  going  to,  par.  96.— The  people 

dirty,  Jan«2l8t. 
Winter  of  America  preferable  to  that  of  England,  Mar.  Slst. 
■ aoes  not  set  in  till  the  poods  are  fuU. 

Dec.  14  th. 
Woods  of  America,  beautiful,  par.  15. 

Woods,  Mr.,  par.  101.  ^ 

Yankee  family,  migration  of,  March  12th. 
Yoke,  single,  for  oxen,  (plate  of  it),  par.  124. 
Young,  Arthur,  Sept.  9th.  par.  117,  118. 


♦ 


Xlftek^UorM^^oarti  FleebStrMt,  Loodoa. 


